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INTRODUCTION 


: [QIGHTE ENTH-CENTURY drinking glasses possess an interest 
f yt to the collector which yields nothing in intensity to that which 
Y is afforded by china, furniture, old silver, or almost any other 
a # form of bric-a-brac which attracts a following. In the years of 
the great trade boom which followed the war, prices of genuine and especially 
of inscribed specimens rose to unprecedented, almost to ridiculous heights. 
The country from end to end was scoured by “ runners” and others anxious 
o “ get rich quick ” at the expense of collectors and persons who were willing 
to pay preposterous sums for anything with a vogue, with little consideration 
for the history and antecedents of the specimens they acquired, and less for 
the fact that they were forcing prices far beyond reasonable limits, and doing 
their best, or worst, to kill an interesting pursuit which offered great oppor- 
tunities for study and research. 

The inevitable reaction followed, and at the time these opening notes are 
written, prices of glass and other byouterie have fallen to levels which are as 
far below their proper value as they were previously above it, and the cult 
of collecting old English glasses offers at once a field for study and for 
information on details of a typical British industry, and a prospect of profitable 
investment for the future, which will well repay those who approach it with 
knowledge and foresight. 

It is for such that this book is written, in the hope that some lasting effort 
will be made by future collectors to bring method, order, and reliable facts 
to the assistance of their fellows, in place of the confusion and many inaccurate 
statements which have hitherto confronted beginners in this branch of collecting. 

The present low prices ruling can be but a passing phase, caused by the 
unloading of their specimens on an impoverished market by the many insincere 
and irresponsible persons who bought glass at any price, often without any 


interest in or desire to understand their subject some four or five years ago. 
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Now, therefore, is the opportunity for intelligent collectors who care to really 
study glass, and to form collections at prices which future years can never repeat. 

It is surprising how little attention has been given by some of the many 
firms of art dealers to this subject, and how badly described are some of the 
specimens which come into the market. 

In coins, stamps, furniture, pictures, and other searies realizing far less 
sums than do rare and important glasses, the greatest care is taken in cataloguing 
and describing valuable specimens, and the sale by Messrs. Sotheby, Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, or Messrs. Glendining and Co., of a coin or a stamp 
definitely described, implies a guarantee which permits of the article so described 
being returned within a given time in the event of any error of description or 
reasonable doubt as to the authenticity of the piece, whilst it is not at all unusual 
for these responsible firms and others to employ or consult experts in writing 
their catalogues of important sales. : 

In glass sales throughout the country this is not always the case. Catalogues, 
for the most part, are much less carefully compiled, and expert opinion is seldom 
available, or if available is not obtained. Of course the study of glass is less 
advanced than in the other pursuits mentioned, but that is only an added 
reason to foster and protect its votaries against the fraudulent and damaged 
specimens that are offered from time to time. 

It is high time that this state of things should be remedied, and I appeal 
in their own interests and in those of their collector clients, to all dealers who 
sell old glasses, to insist on correct and careful descriptions, and to sell 
with a guarantee of genuineness, limited of course as to period, say three or 
four days, during which a piece purchased from them may be returned if 
found spurious, faulty, or not as described. 

This book is written by a collector for collectors, and in these remarks 
the experienced dealer is not included. His knowledge, his opportunities, the 
time for careful examination, and his experience of the sale room, all safeguard 
him against buying damaged or spurious pieces, but it is nevertheless to his 
own interest also to secure to the cataloguing of old glasses the same care and 
attention that is devoted to pictures or other objects of vertu. 

Frauds and counterfeits exist in all articles sought for by collectors, but in 
no other branch of collecting that the present writer is aware of, except perhaps 
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in furniture, are forgeries and modern reproductions so numerous, or so often 
sold as genuine, as in old English glass. | 

Another and perhaps even more dangerous pitfall, is the glass of con- 
temporary foreign origin, sold as a genuine English product of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. Many of our early English glasses owe their general 
characteristics to similar glasses produced in the Low Countries, and it takes 
an expert knowledge and a trained eye to distinguish between some of the 
types made in this country, and their cousins of the same outline and 
decoration emanating from Holland or Liege. 

On the other hand, England exported immense quantities of her glass 
wares into Holland and Belgium as the eighteenth century advanced. She 
perfected her processes and her products, and large numbers of glasses of 
undoubted English manufacture are still to be found on the Continent, both in 
museums and in dealers’ shops, though the best of these specimens are fast 
finding their way back to the country of their origin, as the knowledge which 
enables travellers to definitely differentiate between the British and the foreign 
metal gradually extends. 

Quite recently a beautiful example of a British-made heavy baluster glass, 
which was worth {15 or {20 had it been unengraved, made its appearance in 
one of the well-known auction rooms, and was sold for a few shillings because 
it bore a fine engraving of a windmill and a Dutch inscription of the early 
eighteenth century. ‘This glass was no whit reduced in merit by its foreign 
decoration, as a great many of our English-made glasses were engraved abroad 
with various decorative designs, but because a few words of Dutch were added 
it was suspect, and coldly ignored by many who ought to have known at a 
glance that it was quite an exceptional English specimen. 

It is astonishing how little help the collector gets from current literature, 
whilst a Society devoted to the study of old English glass has yet to be formed. 
This is in spite of the fact that nothing is more conducive to real knowledge of 
the history and varieties of any articles of historic or antiquarian interest than 
is such an association of students and experts, whose professed intention is to 
delve into and tabulate the history of the subject with which it deals. 

The work of the two great Societies dealing with coins, the British Numis- 
matic Society, and the Royal Numismatic Society, has reduced intelligent 
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coin collecting to a fine art, and there is little indeed in the history of British 
coins, from the very earliest times, that has not been written and revealed in 
the Journals of one or the other of the Societies mentioned. Yet of the history 
of British glasses, their periods and dates of manufacture, albeit those periods 
and dates are a thousand years later than in the case of some coins, we still 
know very little. 

The remedy is in our own hands ; let it be remedied. 

Of the literature on the subject of glass, the monumental work of Albert 
Hartshorne! will stand for all time as a marvellous instance of painstaking 
research and careful tabulation ; but, if one may venture to point out defects 
in such a connection, its price placed it beyond the reach of the moderate 
collector, whilst the fact that it deals far more with the history of the making 
of glass than with the varieties of the glasses themselves, called for a work on 
the latter which would assist the collector to correctly classify his specimens, 
and inform him upon his subject. 

Such a work was undertaken by Percy Bate in 1905, and his “ English 
Table Glass’ is probably the best later work we have on the varieties and 
sequence of the drinking glasses. It was and is of inestimable benefit to the 
amateur beginning a collection, besides having the great advantage of being 
published at a very reasonable price. Another useful little work on “ Early 
English Glass”? was published by Daisy Wilmer in 1910, but this dealt with 
glass of all kinds, including bottles, candlesticks, mugs, and curios, and is 
somewhat less useful as a guide to the sequence and collection of drinking 
glasses. Finally, about 1914, Mac Iver Percival produced his ‘“‘ Glass Collector,” 
another excellent work ‘‘ for the minor collector,” as he frankly states in his 
preface. 

Now these four works were written before the great boom in the collection 
of glass began after the war was over in 1918, when money in vast sums was 
possessed by many who had never before owned a spare sovereign, and whose 
chief idea was to spend it in some form of acquisition which gave them an 
outlet for superfluous wealth ; whether in jewels, houses, furniture, coins or 
glass, mattered not at the moment. The result, as previously stated, was that 
the country was scoured for specimens of glass, good, bad, and indifferent, 

1 “ Old English Glasses,” published in 1897. 
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so that genuine and often spurious glasses found a ready sale, and were brought 
in their thousands to London to enable middlemen to reap a rich harvest. 

One gratifying fact emerged from the ridiculous rage for acquiring the 
glasses, apart from the interest of intelligently collecting them. The cupboards 
of old houses, large and small, were ransacked to supply the fashionable craze, 
and many genuinely historic specimens were brought to light, which would 
otherwise doubtless have remained forgotten, and in all probability have been 
broken, without adding their tribute to the knowledge and records of old 
English glasses. ‘These previously unknown specimens, which provided many 
of the intensely interesting Jacobite series and their counterblasts now to be 
recorded, have contributed enormously to our knowledge, and through them 
facts have come to light which were, perforce, unknown to the previous authors 
above referred to. 

It is of the knowledge thus acquired that the present work is purposed to 
treat, and with the aid of it and the assistance of his friends and brother collectors, 
and that of some of the principal dealers and experts, the author hopes to 
present new facts and new varieties for the consideration of coilectors, both 
beginners and advanced, and to correct some of the errors, wonderfully few 
considering the little definite knowledge they had to rely upon, which have 
crept into previous works, to the authors of which he here and now acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness, and tenders his apologies in the cases where he ventures 
to dispute their conclusions. 

In addition to the earlier works written before the war and prior to the 
great boom in glass collecting, two important books have recently made their 
appearance. Mr. Joseph Bles has produced his splendid work,! which he 
describes as a catalogue raisonné of the rarest specimens of the various periods 
of which he has been able to obtain illustrations. It is indeed a wonderful 
collection of photographs of rare specimens, most of which, however, are 
_ forever beyond the reach of the general collector, and whilst of the greatest 
interest to any lover of old English drinking glasses, it deals rather with 
specimens which he can never hope to acquire, than with those he may expect 
to come across in sale room or shop. It is of the latter that this present work 
will mainly treat, whilst not omitting some of the gems of the museums and 


1 “ Rare English Glasses of the 17th and 18th Centuries.” 
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private collections, in the hope of describing and classifying them, and of 
placing them somewhat nearer their correct chronological sequence than has 
previously been attempted. 

In October, 1925, Mr. Francis Buckley produced the latest book to be 
published, with a title that well describes a fine work by a well-known author.! 
It is essentially a history of glass, and not only of glasses ; it is a volume for 
a student of the art and craft of the period much more than for the collector 
of glasses. 

Mr. Buckley’s work is finely illustrated, largely from the renowned collec- 
tions of Mr. Hamilton Clements and Mr. Kirkby-Mason, which will suffice 
to say that the illustrating is comprehensive for the purpose of the work, if not 
for a student of the evolution of drinking glasses as such. 

Mr. Buckley’s research and the evidence he brings to bear in support of 
his contentions is convincing in almost every case, and if it is necessary to join 
issue with him on a small, albeit important matter, it is the exception which 
proves the rule, and it is surprising that it is only in one instance that the 
conclusions arrived at by such entirely differing processes produce a divergent 
opinion. This point will be dealt with in the chapter on engraving. 


. The photographs with which this work is illustrated are in many cases of 
glasses in the author’s collection, and where they are not so the owners are 
specially indicated. Generally the photographs are half the size of the actual 
glasses, so that it will be easy to obtain the dimensions in cases where it may be 
desirable or necessary to have such details, and where it has been requisite to 
either increase or lessen the proportions of a glass for photographic purposes, 
the actual size of the specimen is mentioned in the text, if it is at all important 


or material. | 
1“ The History of Old English Glass.” 
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PLATE I ° ° . ° . . . - Frontispiece 
VERZELINI’S GOBLET, Datep 1583. 
Hamilton Clements Collection. 
Facing Page 
PLATE II e e e e . . . e . 4 
VENETIAN INFLUENCE, 1670-1730. 
1. English-made “ Facon de Venise ” glass of about 1670, with pinched and trailed decora- 
tion. 
2. The earliest purely English type of heavy solid metal, but retaining the Venetian 
influence in the shape of the bowl and foot ; about 1670-1680. 
3. A somewhat similar type, but of much lighter construction and workmanship. Possibly 
one of Greene’s importation, or a contemporary glass which induced his activities. 
1670-1680. 
4. A much later trailed glass, probably about 1730, shown for comparison with the early 
types. 
VENETIAN INFLUENCE, 1670-1700. 
Four English glasses of strongly marked Venetian influence, all of light metal. 
5 and 8. “ Wing ” glasses of early fabric. 
7. Probably one of the earliest glasses known with an air-twist stem. 


PLATE III : : : : : : : ; 6 


THE FADING VENETIAN INFLUENCE. 
Three examples, apparently of the light baluster type, but of the peculiar pellucid metal 
mentioned on page 14. 
Whilst these glasses appear to belong to the first quarter of the eighteenth century by 
their design, they are better considered as a “ problem” yet to be elucidated. 
EARLY GLASSES OF VARIOUS TYPES, 1700-1720. 


Four glasses of the first two decades of the eighteenth century, exhibiting special features 
dealt with in the context. 
14. In the thin pellucid metal of the three illustrated above. 


PLATE IV : : : : : 
TYPE Ia. ENGLISH HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1680-1700. 


Four early glasses of purely English types, with solid bases to the bowls in which are 
usually imprisoned beads of air or tears. 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1680-1710. 
Three large glasses of the early period—all probably seventeenth century. 


PLATE V ‘ : : : : . : ‘ Goa ka 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1680-1710. 


23. Definitely a seventeenth-century example; the others probably belong to the opening 
years of the eighteenth century. 
The two with double-ogee bowls mark the earliest appearance of that feature. 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1680-1710. 


Further examples, showing the rapid strides made by the English craftsmen in perfecting 
their output. 
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PLATE VI ; ° ; . . . ° : ee 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1700-1720. 


Specimens showing the evolution of the “tear ” or “ blow ” of imprisoned air for decora- 
tive purposes. At first accidental, as in 29, its beauty was recognized and it became 
intentional in 30 and 32, whilst 31 shows an early attempt to multiply the tears into 
a series of brilliant diamond drops. 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1700-1720. 
Four examples showing the gradual leaning towards lighter standards. 
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TYPE Ja. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1700-1720. 
Elegant glasses of fine quality gradually inclining to a lighter form. 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1700-1720. 
Further examples of the transition to light balusters and plain stems. 
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TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1720-1740. a 


Earliest types in the lighter metal, bowls drawn from the stem. ‘a 
45 and 48. Are of the pattern that has been erroneously called “‘ the Kit-cat type.” 


TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1720-1740. 
Other early types with the drawn bell bowl. 
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TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1720-1740. 
Early examples of the new ogee bowl, all with folded feet, and drawn from the stem. 


TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1730-1750. 
Later specimens of the type having ogee, later straight-sided and bucket bowls. 
57. A very early instance of decorative bowl engraving for general ornamentation. 
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TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1730-1750. . 
61. An advanced example with hammered bowl, and knop with tears. | 
62. An accidental abortive air-twist, one of the forerunners of Type III. 


TYPE Ila. PLAIN STEMS WITH TEARS, 1700-1730. 


63. Another example with accidentally elongated tears, which induced the invention of the 
air-twisted standards of Type III. 


64. Plain-stemmed glass, with a tear in the thick base, and a domed foot ; an early example. 


TYPE IIa, PLAIN STEMS WITH TEARS, 1700-1730. 


Four early glasses with similar bowls to the light balusters, and showing both folded 
and plain feet. 
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FLATE XI : : i , ’ : : i me 
TYPE IIa. PLAIN STEMS WITH TEARS, 1700-1730. 
70. A rather coarser glass of this type, with the bell bowl. 


TYPE IIs. PLAIN STEMS WITHOUT TEARS, 1720-1800. 
71. A very early specimen, contemporary with the similar glasses with tears shown on the 
lower part of Plate X. 
6g and 72. Later glasses, with the plain stem, which continued in use throughout the century, 
having different varieties of the ogee bowl. 


TYPE IIc. INCISED-TWIST STEMS, 1720-1740. 
73 and 74. Glasses bearing accidental incised twists, evidently intended as plain stems; similar 
accidents may have suggested this variety to the English craftsmen. 


75. An undoubted early English attempt to make the incised twist. 
76. Shows the perfection of this stem. It is a late glass in the series, about 1740. 
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TYPE IIIa. AIR-TWIST STEMS, 1730-1740. 
Four early examples with the drawn bowl, showing the twist running up into the thick 
base. 
77 and 80. Have the folded foot, which is seldom found in late glasses with this stem. 


78 and 79. Are specimens with the domed foot, then rapidly disappearing from English 
drinking glasses. 


TYPE IIIa.. AIR-TWIST STEMS, 1730-1740. 
Further specimens with drawn bowls having air rods confined to the stem. 


PLATE XIII... : . ‘ ; ; : : ores s 
TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, KNOPPED, 1730-1750. 
Four specimens, showing the attempt to satisfactorily deal with the bell bowl by means 
of a neck above a widened knop. 


TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, KNOPPED AND PARTIALLY DRAWN, 1730-1750. 
89. Shows the bowl with a portion of drawn air-twisted stem, set into a plain section with 
a tear. 
go. Made by a similar process, the knop containing several tears. 
gi. The reverse process, the drawn bowl with a section of plain stem, set into a knopped 
air-twisted standard. 


PLATE XIV. : : : : ‘ : ‘ Sat 
TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, KNOPPED, NOT DRAWN, 1740-1760. 
The further development of the air-twist is exemplified here, the glasses being made 
in three separate pieces. 


TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, 1740-1760. 
Three examples with the now fashionable double-ogee bowl. 


TYPE IIIc. SILVER OR MERCURY TWIST, 1740-1760. 
98. A mercury-twist glass with a corkscrew spiral. 
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PLATE XV : : ° ; ‘ : ‘ ; 3: 46 
TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, 1740-1760. 
100, 101, and 102, Three unusual glasses of this type. 


TYPE IIIc. SILVER OR MERCURY SPIRAL, 1740-1760. 
103. A rather later type, with a gimlet twist in silver or mercury. 


AIR AND OPAQUE-TWISTS OF VARIOUS TYPES. 
Three exceptional examples, exhibiting special features dealt with in the context. 


PLATE AVL; ‘ ; 5 : ; 
TYPE IIIc. SILVER OR MERCURY SPIRALS, 1740-1760. 


Four mercury-twist glasses, showing entirely new treatment of the stem decoration, all 
with the later straight-sided bowl. 
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TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, 1750-1770. 


111. One of the earliest examples of the use of opaque rods in the stem, 
112, 113, and 114. Specimens showing reticulations or pressed ornamentation in the bowl. 


PLATE XVII. : a : : 3 - ‘ i ee 
TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, 1750-1770. 
Four examples of unusual stem twists. 


TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, 1750-1780. 
Further progress of the opaque-twist, also showing various shapes of the bowl. 


PLATE XVIII . : : ¢ : ; 4 ; i eee 6 
TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, 1750-1780. 
Four opaque-twists, with the later straight-sided bowl. 


TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, 1750-1780. 
Further examples, with the double-ogee bowl. 


PLATESXIX = 3 futon Atk : ‘ , ; é & 2266 
TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, NORWICH BOWLS, 1760-1780. 
This type of bowl is believed to have emanated from a King’s Lynn or Norwich Glass House, 
and had a short vogue towards the end of the opaque-twist period. 
TYPE IVs. MIXED-TWIST STEMS, 1670-1780 


In every case these stems contain a silver twist in addition to the opaque. These glasses 
were apparently concurrent with the next type, IVc, having colour-twists in the stem. 
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TYPE IVs. MIXED-TWIST STEMS, 1760-1780. 
138 and 139. Late mixed-twist examples. 


TYPE IVc. COLOUR-TWIST STEM, 1760-1780. 
140. This is an opaque-twist stem, with a thick edging of rubber red. 


TYPE IVc. COLOUR-TWIST STEMS, 1760-1780. 


141. This specimen has a double-ogee bowl, and the twist is a single serpentine line of blue 
in a plain stem, there being no opaque or air-twist in its composition. 


142. This is another rare variety in colour-twists, with an engraved bowl, and a line of blue sur- 
rounding a mercury-twist serpent. 


143. This glass has a knop at the top of the stem, and the opaque-white corkscrew twist 
is edged with dark purple. 
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TYPE IVc. COLOUR-TWIST STEMS, 1760-1780. 


Further ‘specimens of colour-twists, with respectively green and vermilion, yellow, 
blue and rose, and blue spirals, in each case combined with opaque white. 


TYPE IVc. COLOUR-TWIST STEMS, 1760-1780. 


148 and 149. With blue and opaque-white spirals, and 150 with a translucent blood-red 
spiral in the white serpent. 


149. Has in addition grapes and vine engraving of exceptional quality. 


PLATE XXII ; : ; : ; : ‘ ENE 
TYPE V. FACETTED OR CUT STEMS, 1750-1800. 
Choice early examples of the English and Irish glass-cutters’ art. 


Type V. FACETTED OR CUT STEMS, 1750-1800. 


Further specimens. The engraving on 155 and 158 should be specially noted. These 
are probably the product of the early years of the nineteenth century. 


PLATE XXIII . , : , 3 : : - ery a 
ADDITIONAL SPECIMENS 
Three recent discoveries exhibiting special features, dealt with in the context. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1700-1720. 
Two of the earliest champagne glasses, dating from the opening of the eighteenth century. 


PLATE XXIV . = ; ‘ : : } : aiaiZ6 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1700-1730. 
The evolution of the tazza-shaped glass. The bowl tended to get deeper and narrower 
in its progress towards the tall shape. 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1710-1730. 


Three specimens with the Silesian stem, current for only a few years after the accession 
of George I. It is probable that by 1730 the tall champagne glass had become the vogue. 
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CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (a) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1670-1680. 


170. ‘This glass represents one of the many problems still remaining to be solved. It is quite 
possibly a glass made by the Venetian craftsmen still at work in England in the reign of 
Charles II, soon after the time when champagne was first introduced at that monarch’s 
court. 

Joseph Bles Collection. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1760. 


171. Evidently a revival of the old bowl shape in a champagne glass, as the tall glasses had 
long usurped the popular favour. The air-twist and opaque-twist stems are almost 
unknown on tazza-shaped champagnes, but are not uncommon in the tall variety. 


PLATE XXVI . : - 989 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. @) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1700-1720. 
Three very early glasses, possibly indiscriminately used for both champagne and strong 
ale. 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1720. 
175. An exceptional early glass, probably one of the tall glasses intended solely for champagne. 


PLATE XXVII . ; : ie) | 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. @) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1710-1730. 


Two early baluster stem specimens. Both are probably contemporary with the early tazza- 
shaped glasses and were in use long before the general adoption of this bowl for cham- 


pagne. 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1730-1740. 


Plain stem examples. 179 is a typical “ toasting ” glass, only intended for use on a 
single occasion. By this time the tall glass had ousted the tazza-shape entirely from the 
prevailing fashion. 


PLATE XXVIII : . 286 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. @) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1750. 
180. A knopped air-twist stem of fine quality. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1750-1760. 
Further “ toasting ” glasses, with air and opaque-twist stems. 


PLATE: XXIX , ; ; : ‘ ‘ «, 3790 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1750-1770. 
Opaque-twist stems, 183 having a folded foot, a most unusual feature with this stem. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1750-1770. 
Two further specimens, 185 with a knopped stem, and 186 with a fluted bowl. 


ILLUSTRATIONS XIX 
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PLATE XXX . ; ; : AL 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. @) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1750-1780. 
187. Has the ogee base to the bowl, and an opaque stem. 
188. A facet-cut glass. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1720-1740. 
Two specimens with plain stems. 
189. Has two barley ears, and a single leaf to the hop bloom, 190 the normal engraving of 
two single ears of barley each with a single leaf on the stalk, and a single hop bloom 
with two leaves, on the other side of the glass. 


PLATE XXXI . 94 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. ) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1720-1740. 
Further plain stems. 191 has the normal engraving. 192 has five leaves on each barley 
stalk. 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1740-1750. 


Two glasses figured to show the occasional use of these vessels for Jacobite rites ; the 
combination of the Jacobite emblems with the barley ears is an extremely rare feature. 


Both in the Hamilton Clements Collection. 


PLATE XXXII . G6 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1720-1740. 


Three other specimens with plain stems. 
195. Has the normal type of engraving. 
196. Has a single barley ear and a single hop bloom, with two leaves. 
197. Similar, but with a single leaf to the hop bloom. 

The two latter glasses have been oil-gilt. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1730-1750. 
The continuation of the deep bowl in the air-twist period. 
199. Shows two leaves on each barley stalk. 
200. Has four ears of barley. 


PLATE XXXIII a ; i 98 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. © THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1730-1750. 


Further air-twist examples. 
201. Of an exceptional size, and has the doubled barley ears. 
202. Shows a rare variety of engraving of two ears of barley only, without hops. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 


1750-1770. 
203. A mercury-twist spiral, has the ears of barley doubled, and a single leaf on each stalk. 


204. Has an opaque-twist stem, but the normal type of engraving. 
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PLATE XXXIV : , «590 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1750-1770. 
Other opaque-twist specimens. 
205. Has a stem that is of a very unusual type, and four leaves on each barley stalk. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1750-1780. 
207. Has again a different opaque-twist stem, but the normal type of engraving. 
208. Has a facet-cut stem, and the decoration highly polished. 


PLATE XXXV . ; : : : : ‘ , --. 102 


BALUSTER STEM GOBLET, 1700-1710. 
209. Is a Scottish glass of the early eighteenth century, probably made in Edinburgh. 


BALUSTER STEM GOBLETS. 1680-1720. 
210. A very large goblet of the time of George I. 


211. A still larger vessel of the late seventeenth century, 9 in. high, almost certainly made 
in one of the several window or bottle glass factories operating at that period. 


PLAIN STEM GOBLET, 1720-1740. 


212. A glass dedicated to the use of the Orange Lodges, as is suggested by the orange leaves and 
fruit engraved upon the bowl. 


PLATE XXXVI . : . > 166 
GOBLET ENGRAVED WITH THE ROYAL ARMS, 1702-1707. 


213. Anhistorical goblet clearly dated by the arms of Queen Anne as being after her accession 
and before the Act of Union with Scotland in shed It was probably engraved for the 
Coronation in 1702. 


PLATE XXXVII F : ‘ ; : : ‘ wa tDs 
BALUSTER STEM GOBLET, 1720. | 
214. A glass dated by the stem as contemporary with the reign of George I. 


GOBLETS ENGRAVED WITH THE ROYAL ARMS, 1727-1750. 
Two further royal goblets. 


215. Probably engraved for the coronation of George II, and 216 for the marriage of 
William III, Prince of Orange, K.G., who espoused one of the princesses of the Blood 
Royal in the middle of the eighteenth century. 


PLATE XXXVIII 3 ‘ ; ‘i . 3 : 4 xe 


AIR-TWIST GOBLETS, 1740-1760. 
Three fine examples of the vessels probably made for the consumption of cider. 


MERCURY-TWIST GOBLETS, 1740-1760. 
Further specimens showing the development of the air-twist stem. 
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PLATE XXXIX aera 


OPAQUE-TWIST GOBLETS, 1750-1770. 
Three glasses similar to those exhibited on Plate XXXVIII but in the later fashion 
of the opaque-twist stem, the bowl shapes being identical. 


MIXED, OPAQUE, AND FACET-STEM GOBLETS, 1750-1790. 
227. One of the few dated specimens which have enabled present-day students to arrive at 
the correct dating of English drinking glasses. Doubtless a christening glass. 


228. An exceptional example of the engraver’s art towards the end of the century. 


PLATE XL ‘ ‘ : 
SWEETMEAT AND PATCH- STANDS, 1720-1750. 
Four early specimens of the baluster stem period. 


SWEETMEAT AND PATCH-STANDS, 1720-1780. 
Other examples exhibiting the various fashions concurrently in use in wine glasses 


PLATE XLI F ; 
SWEETMEATS AND CANDLESTICK, 1750—1780. 
Showing the use of the prevailing fashion in wine glasses for these vessels also. 


SWEETMEATS AND CANDLESTICK, 1780-1800. 
Fine quality vessels of the end of the century. 


Phares ALI «. ¢ ; ‘ 
MASONIC AND FIRING GLASSES, 1750-1770. 
A range of these interesting little vessels in the various periods. 


MASONIC GLASSES, 1790. 
Part of a very fine set of Masonic cut glasses, showing the “ master ” glass. 


PLATE XLIII : 
CORDIAL AND GIN GLASSES, 1730-1740. 
A series of glasses which owe their origin to the “ Gin Act ” of 1736, which was repealed 
in 1741. 
These short glasses of small capacity are seldom if ever found with the later spiral or cut 
stems. 


CORDIAL AND GIN GLASSES, 1730-1740. 
Other rare examples. 


PLATE XLIV . : ‘ ; : : : 
DECEPTIVE AND DOUBLE GLASSES, 1700-1720. 
Three interesting early vessels for the use of “ strong waters.” 
The two double glasses are in the possession of Mr, Cecil Davis. 


TALL CORDIAL GLASSES, 1720-1750. 
Unusual specimens of the tall cordial glasses, with bowls of small capacity, used for 
“ strong waters.” 
265. A small glass devoted to the consumption of “ ratafia,” and is probably later, about 
1760. 
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PLATE XLV _. ; : ; : ‘ “ : OBS 
TALL CORDIAL GLASSES, 1720-1770. 
Further specimens showing the sequence of the stem types. 
269. Has a folded foot, a rare feature in opaque-stem glasses. 
TALL CORDIAL GLASSES, 1750-1770. 
Five fine glasses with the opaque spiral. 
270. A “Toast Master’s” glass designed to contain a mere thimbleful of liquor. 
PLATE XLVI : ee 


TALL CORDIAL GLASSES, Re, 


Showing the development of the stem types and the revival of the domed foot, with 
some interesting examples. 


275 and 276. Further ‘“‘ Toast Masters’ ” glasses, with a minimum capacity, 


‘DRINKING GLASSES MADE IN ENGLISH BOTTLE GLASS HOUSES. 


Examples of crude and interesting by-products of some of the glass houses whose principal 
output was “ crown ” and “ green ” glass for windows and bottles. 


PLATE XLVII . : 3 : : : P3435 
TYPES OF ENGRAVING. ARABESQUES. 


TYPES OF ENGRAVING. GRAPES AND VINE LEAVES. 


PLATE XLVIII : ‘ : 140 
TYPES OF ENGRAVING. THE GROWING VINE. 


A rare and desirable variety of the grape and vine leaves decoration. 


TYPES OF ENGRAVING. “RETURN TO NATURE.” 
Corresponding with similar decoration on the china of the period about 1760-1770. 


PLATE XLIX . : ; 3 c 142 
TYPES OF ENGRAVING. FLORAL AND PASTORAL. 


TYPES OF ENGRAVING. MASONIC. 


PLATE L 


TYPES OF ENGRAVING. ‘THE PHEASANT IN FLIGHT. 
Four examples with this conventional bird. 


315. A political glass commemorating the release of John Wilkes from the Fleet prison, 
engraved ‘‘ LIBERTY AND WILKES” above a released cage bird. 


TYPES OF ENGRAVING. 


Fine examples of the early nineteenth century. 
316 and 318. A pair of sporting goblets, and 317 a glass commemorative of the death of 


William IV, in royal purple colour and containing a fourpenny piece of 1836in the bulb in 
the stem. 


144 
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PLATE LI : 5 : : : : : <8. 546 
ENAMELLED GLASSES, 1770-1780. 


Illustrations of one of the highest forms of decorative art in glass, of which Michael 
Edkins of Bristol was perhaps the best known exponent. 


323. Enamelled both in white and in colours. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
Three glasses exhibiting special features, dealt with in the context. 


PLATE LIl : : ; " F é é : seers 
POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASSES. 
327. A cider glass, engraved with a growing apple tree and fruit. 


328. A counterblast to the Jacobite movement, showing the White Horse of Hanover and 
the word “ LIBERTY ”’ on one side, and the six-petalled rose on the other, as an indication 
that the Jacobite claim to sole use of this emblem was not admitted. 


329. A“ Privateer ” glass, dedicated to the “‘ ENTERPRIZE ” Frigate. 
330. An armorial glass, dated 1775. 


POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASSES. 


331. Engraving induced by the duty placed upon cider by the Excise Act of 1763 and the 
farmers’ protest against it. The reverse of this glass has a growing apple tree upon it, 
similar to that on 327. 


332. An Irish glass with the reverse side engraved “‘ PRO.ARIS.ET.FOCIS.” 
333. A Scottish Jacobite glass, showing the crowned thistle. 
334. An English Jacobite glass with the natural rose. 


Norte.—The four glasses on this and some subsequent Plates have been filled with a 
dark liquid to intensify the engraving. 


PEATE LIT ... , : ‘ : : : 7 nER2 
POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS. 


335. A glass indicative of the popular outcry for the execution of Admiral Byng. This glass 
is unique in its representation of the Admiral in full uniform, and of the sword and scales 
of Justice on the reverse side, 3354. 


A goblet 7} in. high. 


POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS. 


336. An armorial goblet of the Chatfield family, dated 1718, probably commemorative of the 
appointment of a member of that family to a Vice-Wardenship of Woods and Forests. 


This glass is 7? in. high. 


POALE. LIV = -: : 2 ‘ : , ; : so ES6 
POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1760. 
337. A goblet commemorating the victory of the British fleet at the Battle of Quiberon Bay. 


POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1760. 
3374. The reverse side of 337, commemorating the accession of George III. 
A very interesting feature of this engraving is that the third cypher of the King’s title 
has been added subsequently to the rest, showing that the goblet was at first engraved 
for the British victory in 1759 only, and at the death of George II made to do duty as 
commemorative also of the accession of the new king, in 1760. 
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PLATE LV : : 5 : : ; 
POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1720-1740. 


338. A remarkable posthumous portrait goblet in honour of Charles I. It appears to be an 
adaptation of the portrait on the reverse of an early medal of Charles II (see also 340). 


This goblet is mentioned in a will dated 1737. 
In the Collection of Mrs. F. H. Thomas of Elstree. 


POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1720-1740. 


339. ‘The reverse of the Charles I memorial goblet, 338. Probably the first use of the oak leaf 
and acorns on a glass. The motto was afterwards used on a memorial glass of Dean 
Swift. 


PLATE -LY1 ; : : ‘ : : ‘ , 
POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1720-1730. 


340. Another extraordinary portrait glass, in this case in honour of Charles II. The only 
known portrait of that king engraved on a glass by the wheel process. 


The similarity of the engraving to that of 338 should be specially noted, and the portrait 
is taken direct from the same medal, which was ‘“‘ Made in Holland ” for King Charles IT 
—possibly before his restoration, vide Pinkerton’s “ Medallic History of England,” 1802, 
Plate XXVI, No. 1. 


POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1720-1730. 


341. ‘The reverse side of the Charles II goblet. The King’s initials between the royal supporters 
are treated in a very unusual manner. Both this and Mrs. F. H. Thomas’s Charles I 
goblet are Jacobite commemorative glasses contemporary with those on Plate LX. 


PLATE LVII : g 
WILLIAMITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1720-1730. 
342. A glass engraved with a remarkable portrait of King William III. 


342a. The reverse side of 342. This glass is-believed to be unique in the fact that in addition 
to the King it also exhibits a portrait of ‘“‘ George Walker, Defender of Derry, 1688.” 


This is a goblet 7 in. high. 


WILLIAMITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1730? 


343. A remarkable portrait cordial glass, probably by the same hand as 342; in which case 
it would be the earliest known use of cutting on the stem. 


This glass is 7 in. high. 


PLATE LVIII . . ; : 
WILLIAMITE PORTRAIT GLASSES, 1720-1750. 
344. An early glass of crude work. 


345. A glass of twenty years later or more, with cable coil trailing. Ona Williamite glass this 
is an unusual feature. 


WILLIAMITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1720-1730. 
346. An elaborate equestrian portrait glass. The deep cutting on this glass should be compared 
with that of 342. 
Mr. Hamilton Clements possesses a goblet with this figure appearing in a representa- 
tion of the Battle of the Boyne and with the remarkable inscription, “ IN GLORIOUS 
MEMORY OF THE CROSSING.” 
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PLATE LIX .. : : : , - : : we a7 
WILLIAMITE PORTRAIT GLASS, ABOUT 1740-1750. 
347. A glass with a curious portrait, somewhat crudely executed, and of very unusual type. 
Hamilton Clements Collection, 


ORANGE CLUB GLASSES. 


349. A tumbler showing the Battle of the Boyne in being. It was possibly engraved by a 
Dutch artist, though it may be English glass. 

350. A firing glass utilized in the Orange Lodge, No. 716, now established at Stonyford 
Maghergall. 


PLATE LX ‘ : : : . : 
JACOBITE GOBLET. “AMEN” TYPE, 1720-1730. 


351. Early glass displaying two verses of the Jacobite Anthem ; others have three or four 
verses, and are of a similar type. 
(Photograph supplied by the courtesy of Mr. Arthur Churchill.) 


JACOBITE MEDAL WITH PORTRAITS OF THE SONS OF “ JAMES III.” 


A. A Jacobite medal with the six-rayed star before the face of Prince Charles. The reverse 
shows the portrait of Prince Henry, Duke of York. 


(Medal blocks kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 


° ey P| 


JACOBITE GOBLET ENGRAVED IN DIAMOND POINT, 1720-1730. 


A fine example of delicate emblematical engraving in diamond point ; unique in the 
treatment of the Jacobite emblems, and in the use of the Orange motto ‘“‘ THE GLORIOUS 
MEMORY ”’ to disguise a Jacobite glass. 


PLATE LXI >... ‘ : : ; : : ‘ eaAnez7O 
JACOBITE GLASSES, 1730-1750. 
Two glasses which were a part of the find at Oxburgh Hall, 354 is specially noticeable 
by reason of the Prince of Wales’s feathers on the foot of the glass. 
Hamilion Clements Collection. 


JACOBITE GLASSES, 1730-1750. 
Showing the varieties of the “‘ White Rose of Stuart.” 
356. Has six petals on the expanded quasi-heraldic rose. 
357. Has eight petals. 
358. Has seven petals. 


PLATE LXII . ‘ ‘ , : : : , inta8o 
JACOBITE MEDALS. 

B. The Jacobite ‘‘ REDDITE ” medal, engraved for the abortive invasion of 1708. 

C. The obverse of a medal in a larger size, struck at the same time, and used with a reverse 
demanding the “ Restoration of the Kingdom.” ‘This was again used with a new 
reverse in 1745, dedicated to THVLE in commemoration of the Prince’s landing, which 
was an adaptation of the Virgilian verse beginning “ HIC VIR HIC EST,” and from which 
the inscription on the glass 360 was subsequently taken. 

D. The Highlander Medal. 

(Medal blocks kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, BY SIR ROBERT STRANGE. 
359. Photograph of a portrait which was the original of those engraved on the glasses 360 and 362. 
From a print in the British Museum. 
d 
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PLATE LXIII . : ; : ; , ‘ : a Ba 
JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750. 


360. A glass evidently engraved by the same artist as 362, and from the same portrait, 359. 
The only type known with the Virgilian motto “ Hic vir HIC EST,” and directly attribut- 
able to the medal C. 
JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750. 


361. The reverse side of the Oxburgh Hall portrait glass showing the rhymed inscription. 
Hamilton Clements Collection. 


JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750. 
362. From the Oxburgh Hall find. A glass which was engraved from the portrait 359. 


PLATE LXIV . : : : : . 186 
JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASSES, 1750. 


363. A glass showing the portrait known, from the motto on the majority of the glasses 
which display it, as the “‘ AVDENTIOR 1BO ”’ portrait. 


364. The only known representation of Flora Macdonald on a glass, The fact that this glass 
is of exactly the same design as 363 is specially notable. 


In Dr. A. H. Railing’s Collection. 
365. A different setting of the ‘‘ AVDENTIOR IBO ”’ portrait. 


JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750. 


366. ‘The ‘‘ AVDENTIOR IBO ” portrait on a firing glass. 
Hamilton Clements Collection. 


PLATE Sey ae. ; f ‘ : ; : 188 
JACOBITE CLUB GLASS, 1750. 


367. The unique “ REVIRESCIT ” goblet. 
Joseph Bles Collection. 


JACOBITE RELICS 


E. Charles II medal showing the stricken oak with the crowns of the three kingdoms and . 
“ REVIRESCET ”” [sic] motto. 


F. A small badge of the same king, with similar design. 


G. Medal of Prince Charles Edward, dated 1750, and made to the order of the Oak Society, 


which met at the Crown and Anchor Inn, opposite St. Clement Danes Church in the 
Strand. 


The “ REviRESCIT ” glasses owe their design directly to these medals. 
(Medal blocks kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 


JACOBITE CLUB GLASS, 1750. 


368. The “ REvERESCIT ”’ [sic] firing glass in the Schreiber Collection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The Prince of Wales’s feathers appear under the foot. 
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PLATE LXVI . ' 1 Ego 
JACOBITE CLUB GLASSES, 1752. 


Glasses inscribed “ REDEAT,”’ probably made for the Oak Society, as this word is the 
first one of the motto which appears on the medal H, dated 1752, with the same obverse 
as G, which is known to have been ordered by that body. 


Hamilton Clements Collection. 


JACOBITE MEDAL. 
H. “ REDEAT MAGNUS ILLE ” medal, to which the “‘ REDEAT ” glasses can be directly attributed. 
(Blocks kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 


PLATE LXVII . : eyy, 


JACOBITE CLUB GLASS, 1752. 
371. A glass engraved with the word “ REDI ” between two oak leaves under the foot. 
Hamilton Clements Collection. 


JACOBITE CLUB GLASS, 1752. 


372. The only known goblet exhibiting the profile portrait correctly, with the Order on the 
left breast ; probably the prototype from which all other profile-portrait glasses were 


copied. 
Joseph Bles Collection, 


JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1752. 


373. Profile portrait copied from that on 372, but reversed, showing the Order and riband 
incorrectly on the right breast. 


Hamilton Clements Collection. 


PLATE LXVIII ; . 196 


JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, ese 


374. ‘The only known portrait glass with any reference to the Prince by name upon it. Pro- 
bably engraved from the portrait 375. 


Hamilton Clements Collection. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 


375. A portrait which has been attributed to Sir Robert Strange, but is unrecorded in his list of 
works. It is the original of the glass 376, and of the medal and enamel miniature shown 
below it. 

From a print in the British Museum. 


JACOBITE RELICS. 
I. An enamel portrait of the Prince in the collection of Miss Helen Farquhar. 
J. A uniface silver medal also in Miss Helen Farquhar’s collection. 
Both these relics are from the portrait 375 shown above them. 
(The blocks for the enamel and the medal kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 


JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750-1760. 
376. The only known portrait of the Prince on glass in coloured enamels. Taken from the 


rint 375. 
: ae Hamilton Clements Collection 
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PLATE LXIX . ; : ? : : : ue ape 


JACOBITE BUTTERFLY (“RETURN OF THE SOUL”) GLASSES, 1750-1760. 


Three glasses showing the butterfly which was introduced into the later specimens as an 
emblem of hope for the “‘ Return of the Soul ” of the Jacobite movement. 


JACOBITE GLASSES SIGNIFYING THE DECAY OF THE MOVEMENT, 1750-1770. 


380. The only known butterfly glasses with a colour-twist in the stem. One of a pair. The 
other is in the collection of the Rev. J. G. Knowles. 


381. Glass showing the decay of the Jacobite movement, with a grub on the oak stalk, the 
rose transformed into a daffodil and the butterfly into a moth. 


382. Similar emblems of decay, but with the rose instead of the daffodil. The cable coil on 
the stem of the glass is a very unusual feature in the Jacobite series. 


PLATED : Z : z . 200 


JACOBITE GLASS SIGNIFYING THE DECAY OF THE MOVEMENT, 1750-1760. 


383. A fine goblet with the otherwise unknown motto ‘“‘ TEMPORA MUTANTUR ET NOS MUTANTUR 
IN ILLIS,” 
Hamilton Clements Collection. 


JACOBITE GLASS SIGNIFYING THE DECAY OF THE MOVEMENT, 1750-1760. 


383a. The reverse side of 383, showing the motto; note the erroneous spelling of the word 
“* MUTANTUR.” 


PLATE LXXI . ; ‘ : ‘ - (202 


JACOBITE GLASS SIGNIFYING THE DECAY OF THE MOVEMENT, 1750-1760. 


384. A further example of the symbols of decay. A glass that is believed to be unique. The 
engraving shows a spider’s web between the rose and bud, the grub has become a cater- 
pillar, and the moth a fly. 


JACOBITE COIN GLASS, 1746. 


385. A glass containing a threepence of Charles II, dated 1679, but almost certainly of the 
period after Culloden. 
In the British Museum Collection. 


PLATE LXXII . sit sect E iy faoq 


JACOBITE COIN GLASS, ABOUT 1720. 
386. A goblet containing a penny of Charles II, dated 1681. 


JACOBITE COIN GLASS, ABOUT 1760. 


387. A glass specially notable from the fact that it has an opaque-twist stem, and contains a 
threepence of James II, in the bulb in the stem. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


388. A photograph of a coloured print by Wille after L. Tocqué in the author’s collection. 


Both the original and the print were executed in 1748. Probably one of the best portraits 
of Prince Charles extant. 


GLOSSARY OF GLASS TERMS IN GENERAL USE IN 
THIS AND PREVIOUS WORKS 


Air Rods.—An erroneous term used to describe the drawn-out air bubbles which formed 
the decorative effect in the stems known as “ air-twists.”’ 

Arabesques.—Ornamentation of a floral entwined variety, a form much used by the 
Arabs. 

Bucket Bowl.—A bowl having straight sides and a base shaped like a bucket. 

Coin Glass.—A glass with one or more coins imprisoned in hollow bulbs of the stem, 
usually in commemoration of some event or person. 

Collar.—A protruding ornamentation in the stem, wider than the portion of stem above 
and below it. 

Colour Twists.—The ornamentation of a stem by means of one or more colour spirals, 
usually, but not invariably, in conjunction with air or opaque spirals. 

Deceptive Glasses.—Glasses with thickened sides to the bowl, holding but a small quantity 
of liquor, whilst apparently of normal capacity. 

Decolourer.—A substance, generally permanganate of potash, used in the making of glass 
to give a crystal clearness to the metal. 

Diamond-point Engraving.—Etching on a glass, executed with a diamond, gem graver, 
or other tool, which scratched (but did not deeply cut) the surface of the glass. 

Drawn Bowl.—The term used where bowl and stem were made by one process, the bowl 
being drawn up and shaped from the more solid metal of the stem. 

Facet Cut or Facet Stem.—A glass or a stem which is decorated with cutting in the form 

_ of facets. 

Facon de Venise.—Glasses in the Venetian style, which gradually faded out of fashion at 
the end of the seventeenth century on the introduction of flint glass or “‘ glass of 
lead.” . 

Firing Foot.—The foot on a toasting glass, made especially thick and solid, to enable the 
user to hammer a table with it after drinking a toast. 

Flint Glass.—Really a misnomer, as calcined flints had long ceased to be used in favour 
of a fine white sand, but the term was mis-applied to the metal made from the latter 
material, until the introduction of ‘‘ glass of lead’”’ by Sir Robert Mansel, in the early 
days of Charles II. 

Fold of the Foot.—A layer of metal which, while still hot, was turned under the foot to 
give more strength and stability to the part most liable to break in use. 
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Giniva.—The original name for ‘‘ Gin,” and from which the latter word is derived; also 
popularly known by the mob as “ White Satin,” ‘‘ White Tape,” ‘“‘ Royal Poverty,” 
or “ Mother’s Ruin.” 

Glass of Lead.—Metal, in the composition of which Oxide of Lead was used to increase 
the brilliancy. 

Green Glass.—The glass used for windows and bottles. 

Hammered Bowls.—Ornamentation moulded in the form of ‘‘ hammering ” on metal. 

Joey.—A term now used erroneously to describe the early deceptive gin glasses of the 
eighteenth century. Its topical use began with the fourpenny-piece of 1836, about a 
century later, and it was doubtless then also applied to small glasses holding fourpenny- 
worth of gin, but has been extended to the earlier vessels by modern misappli- 
cation. 

Metal.—The term applied to the finished product, glass. 

Mixed Twists.—The ornamentation of a stem which is caused by intermingling one or 
more air or mercury spirals with opaque rods or patterns. 

Neck.—A receding part of the stem, usually between the bowl and the baluster portion. 

Norwich Bowls.—The indented bowls invented by and peculiar to the King’s Lynn and 
Norwich Glass Houses. 

Norwich Foot.—A fanciful and erroneous term which has been applied in the past to a 
corrugated or stepped foot, from its slight resemblance to the indentations on the 
bowls of glasses emanating from King’s Lynn and Norwich Glass Houses. 

Patch Stands.—A receptacle in which ladies of the eighteenth century kept the beauty 
spots and patches of black silk with which they decorated their faces. 

Pinched Decoration.—Ornamentation which, when still warm, was “ pinched ” between 
finger and thumb to form projections on the bowl or the stem of the glass. 

Pontil.—The iron attached by molten glass to the article being fashioned by the glass 
blower. 

Pontil-mark.—The rough excrescence left by the snapping off of the piece of glass and 
the pontil-iron when the fashioning was complete and the article cooling. 

Ratafia.—A very fine cordial, which was made from fruit kernels, and was popular in the 
mid-eighteenth century. 

Reticulations—Ornamentation impressed in the bowl in manufacture—a process of 
moulding. 

Return to Nature engraving.—The fashionable form of decoration of natural flowers, etc., 
which came into vogue and superceded the conventional designs on glass and china 
about 1770. 

Rib-twisted.—Albert Hartshorne’s term for “ incised twists.” This phrase is now very 
seldom used. 

Silesian Stem.—A form of stem previously used in Silesia, which was probably introduced 
into England after the accession of George I. 
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Silver or Mercury Spirals—The effect produced in the later air-twists, probably by the 
use of an excess of Oxide of Lead. 

Stress Marks.—The marks of wear. 

Striations—The apparent markings in the metal of early glasses caused by uneven con- 
sistency of the molten metal. 

Strong Waters.—The cordials and liqueurs so much in use in the eighteenth century. 

Tears.—The beads or “ blows ” of air imprisoned in fashioning the stems and bowls of 
early glasses. At first accidental, they subsequently became an important decorative 
feature of the baluster and plain stem types. 


Three-piece Glass.—A glass in which the bowl, the stem, and the foot were each separately 
made. 


Toasting Glasses.— Usually glasses used for the drinking of a single toast are so designated ; 
also occasionally used to describe Masonic firing glasses. 

Toast-Masters’ Glasses.—Vessels of infinitesimal capacity supplied to toast-masters at 
banquets and big dinners, in order that they might consume the innumerable toasts 
then in fashion without being unfitted for their duties. 

Trailed work.—External ornamentation “ trailed” on to the body of the glass in a molten 
state. 

Venetian Influence.—Glasses which, whilst definitely of English manufacture, retain in 
their shape or form characteristics of the earlier Venetian types. 

Williamite—A modern and rather barbaric term used to describe Orange glasses of all 
kinds, but particularly those with a portrait of William III. In Ireland the 

‘ synonymous term is “‘ King Billy glasses.” 
Wing Glasses.—Glasses with pinched decoration on stem or bowl, in the Venetian manner. 
Wrythen.—External decoration of the bowl by twisting or wrything when still hot. 
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CHAPTER I 


ENGLISH-MADE AND IMPORTED DRINKING GLASSES 
PRIOR TO 1680 


x F we accept, as we must, the oft-repeated statement that practically 
~Y no English-made drinking glasses exist to-day which were fashioned 
prior to the end of the reign of Charles II, this fact must at once 
<2& give rise to two questions. Firstly, what became of the foreign 
glass used in this country prior to the time mentioned, and secondly—assuming 
that comparatively very little was in use for drinking vessels before the impor- 
tation by John Greene of many thousands of glasses in the years between 1667 
and 1672—1s it reasonable to suppose that almost all the glasses imported then 
and in the next decade have been destroyed ? 

To the first query we may reply without hesitation that drinking vessels 
of glass were little used in this country before the reign of Charles II, and 
that such were almost exclusively treasured in the houses of the great as some- 
thing rare and delicate and to be cared for accordingly, appears likely, if not 
indeed certain, from the very few records we possess and from the special 
importance given to glass vessels in those records. Silver, pottery, leather, horn, 
and wood, were the principal media from which drinking vessels were fashioned, 
with pewter also playing its important part, and we know that silver was held 
to be cheaper than glass or earthenware, on account of the liability to breakage 


of those vessels, even so late as the end of the sixteenth century. 
B 
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Hartshorne, in his Chapter IV,’ gives accounts of several services and sets 
of glass imported from Venice and the Low Countries, but this would appear 
more to emphasize the present suggestion than to refute it. 

Certain it is that Lorraine and Burgundy, Venice and Holland, imported a 
fair quantity of drinking vessels into this country in the sixteenth century, 
and undoubtedly glass houses in the weald of Surrey, Sussex and elsewhere 
were very numerous, but all the evidence appears to show that their output 
was almost entirely window glass and glass bottles, for of drinking glasses at 
that early period without doubt few were made in England, and practically 
none have survived. 

The first Venetian glass-workers came to England in 1549, but after a stay 
of little more than two years they returned to their own country. They were 
followed by various Frenchmen, but we have no complete details of any material 
quantity of drinking glasses being produced by any of these strangers, and it 
was left to Jacob Verzelini to first place upon record the intention of manu- 
facturing in this country such wares as had previously been made chiefly in the 
city of Murano. We have the evidence of Verzelini’s glass in Mr. Hamilton 
Clements’s collection, and another in the British Museum ; and the fact that he 
admittedly came to this country “ to teach the art and knowledge of makynge 
of drinkynge glasses,”’? confirms the assumption that such art and knowledge 
was practically unknown in England until December, 1575, when he received 
his patent. 

These two glasses can definitely be said to be of his manufacture, they are 
dated 1583 and 1586, and Mr. Hartshorne gives us the further interesting facts 
that his products formed the subject of an appeal to Queen Elizabeth in 1589, 
and that he “‘ departed this mortall lyfe ” on January 2oth, 1606, and is buried 
in the chancel of the church at Downe in Kent. 

The 1583 goblet is quite a recent discovery, and Mr. Hamilton Clements 
kindly permits me to illustrate it as my frontispiece. 

Of the glasses “‘ Facon de Venise ” which were subsequently made in this 
country, these too must have been luxuries and not commodities in general 
use, as we learn that as late as 1624 “ very few Englishmen have been brought 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” by Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A. 
2 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 162. 
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up in that art,” namely, of making drinking vessels. In the meantime Sir 
Jerome Bowes was perhaps the principal maker of these “‘ Fagon de Venise ” 
glasses, and at least one glass made under his patent, dated 1602, exists to-day, 
and is on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Sir Jerome died in 
1615, and a patent was granted to Sir Robert Mansel, who employed numbers 
of foreigners, as well as his own compatriots, to make drinking vessels under 
his various patents, and although it had been found necessary to issue a pro- 
clamation which definitely stated that it was “a lesse evill to reduce the times 
unto the ancient manner of drinking in stone’ than to waste the country’s 
forests and timber in such new fangled ideas as the use of glass for this purpose, 
a certain quantity of drinking vessels must subsequently have been produced 
by this enlightened and enterprising patentee. Of these, however, so far as 
we can now trace, not a single specimen survives which can be definitely attri- 
buted to him, and it is probable that these glasses were identical in appearance 
with the Venetian glasses of the same period, the importation of which had 
been definitely prohibited by the same proclamation referred to above. Sir 
Robert Mansel appears to have controlled the whole production of glass in 
this country down to the year 1653, and to have died just prior to the restoration 
of King Charles IT. 

Immediately following that event, the Duke of Buckingham obtained his 
patent for the making of “‘ christall glass,’ but it must not be overlooked that 
during the preceding years the country had been in a state of war and political 
disturbance, and the introduction of drinking glasses into general domestic use 
must have been materially affected and checked by this fact. In the year 1612 
we are told in “ The Customs and Valuation of Merchandize ” that “ glasses 
called drinking glasses for the drinking of beer were charged a duty of 20/- 
the dozen when imported,” and in 1689, even after John Greene’s smuggling 
activities, the duties leviable on imported vessels were : 


““On Venice drinking glasses the dozen, 18/-. 
“On Flanders drinking glasses the hundred, 25/-. 
“On Scotch and French drinking glasses 

the hundred (containing 5 score), 15/-.” 


which would surely make it prohibitive to import many glasses for daily 
1 “Old English Glasses,” p. 184. 


PLATE II 


VENETIAN INFLUENCE, 1670-1730. 


1. English made “ F acon de Venise” glass of about 1670, with pinched and 
trailed decoration. 


2. The earliest purely English type of heavy solid metal, but retaining the 
Venetian influence in the shape of the bowl and foot ; about 1670-1680. 


3. Asomewhat similar type, but of much lighter construction and workmanship. 
Possibly one of Greene’s importation, or a contemporary glass which induced 
his activities. 1670-1680. 


4. A much later trailed glass, probably about 1730, shown for comparison 
with the early types. 


VENETIAN INFLUENCE, 1670-1700. 
Four English glasses of strongly marked Venetian influence, all of light 
metal. 
sand 8. “ Wing” glasses of early fabric. 
7. Probably one of the earliest glasses known with an air-twist stem. 
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use when the cost of manufacture over and above these charges is 
considered. 

Further, Hartshorne says! that in 1621 the cost of 28 English glasses was 
21/—, an enormous price in those days for fragile vessels to be put into daily 
use. Hartshorne held to the contrary, and says ‘‘ the fact of glasses at gd. 
each being thus freely used for beer shows that there was no scarcity of them,” 
but it is necessary to point out that “ ninepence ” in those days had a vastly 
different value to that which it conveys to us, and proves that these vessels 
could only have been used as highly prized and costly luxuries. 

The “ Inventories of Sir W. and Sir T. Fairfax ” too, show how rare and 
valuable were articles in this material. Every evidence we have, then, shows 
that glasses were not in general use prior to this period, and the collector must 
despair of obtaining earlier specimens, notwithstanding Mansel’s comparatively 
large output. 

Hartshorne next tells us? that the Duke of Buckingham “ turned his atten- 
tion to the making of drinking glasses, and probably introduced a company of 
Venetians before 1662.” 

It is most likely that this quasi-Venetian glass made in England “ of pale 
greenish brown metal and devoid of brilliancy ” marks the first real output 
of drinking vessels manufactured in this country for general use. 

Mr. Hartshorne illustrates a beautiful glass that was in the possession of 
Mr. Henry Festing when his classic work was published, and in September, 
1922, the same glass was acquired by Mr. Joseph Bles, who illustrated and 
described it in his recently published book.® 

It bears portraits of King Charles II and his Queen, and an etching of the 
** Royal Oak” with the King’s head in a medallion, and ranks second only to 
Verzelini’s glasses as the most interesting example of undoubted English make, 
albeit all three, in shape and appearance, are glasses clearly Venetian in influence 
and design. 

This glass is almost certainly one of the survivals of those produced by 
Buckingham’s ‘‘ Company of Venetians,’ and the doubts that were suggested 
as to its being a foreign glass appear to have nothing else to support them. It 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 206. 2 [bid., p. 225. 
8 “ Rare English Glasses,” Plates 1 and 2. 
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THE FADING VENETIAN INFLUENCE, aE 
wf 1% fo 
Three examples, apparently of the light baluster type, but of 
pellucid metal mentioned on page 14. ; ¥ 
Whilst these glasses appear to belong to the first quarter « of 
century by their design, fel are better considered as a i 
to be elucidated. ' 


i 
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EARLY GLASSES OF VARIOUS TYPES, 1700-1720. 


Four glasses of the first two decades of the eighteenth ‘century, exhibiting 
iad features dealt with in the context. ; igh 


14. In the thin pellucid metal of the three illustrated above. 
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is unlikely, as Mr. Hartshorne suggests, that the wonderful diamond-point 
engraving was “ probably by a Dutch artist.” Indeed, Mr. Bles has adduced 
direct expert evidence to the contrary,! but in any case the glass itself and the 
subject of its ornamentation proclaim its country of origin. 

We must take it that except for such rare pieces as this, which can reason- 
ably be claimed as home-made products, it is impossible to distinguish most 
of the other contemporary glasses made in this country from their Venetian 
prototypes, and that their number was small and often unsatisfactory in quality 
seems to be proved by the Sloane manuscripts in which is a petition against the 
suggested prohibition of the importation of Venetian drinking glasses in 1670, 
on the ground that there were “‘ soe few workmen ”’ capable of making glasses 
here. 

Of the glasses then made in England, a curious type exists which are now 
known as “ wing” glasses, they are Venetian in treatment, but definitely 
English in metal, and although heavier and much more brilliant than the 
““ Royal Oak ” specimen, yet somewhat resemble it in the pale greenish brown 
of the metal of some early examples. 

A specimen formerly in my own cabinet is 54 inches high, and of very 
streaky and brilliant brownish metal, the bowl is of the straight-sided Venetian 
shape, and heavily decorated with trailed work two-thirds up from the base. 
It has a narrow collar above a stem consisting of four moulded wings and 
terminating in a small knop. The foot is somewhat Venetian in shape, but 
has a characteristically English broad “fold.” This glass is possibly also a 
production of the Duke of Buckingham’s glass house, and its approximate date 
would be 1670, rather later than the “‘ Royal Oak ” glass and when the “finer 
metall”” had been evolved.? Plate II, Number 1. 

Other glasses of this early period of the English-made product are not 
infrequently met with, and a comparatively light-weight glass of brownish 
colour and great brilliancy of metal, especially when accompanied by any form 

1 “ Rare English Glasses,” pp. 19, 20. 

2 The glass referred to above was ceded some time ago to Mr. C. Kirkby-Mason, whose collection 
of the very earliest glasses confirms the opinion expressed above, for he possesses other “‘ wing ”’ glasses, 
probably made between 1670-1690, which bring the sequence down into the “ finer metall” period 


alluded to. This glass is also illustrated in Mr. Buckley’s ‘‘ History of Old English Glass” on 
Plate IX. 
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of trailed decoration, has always possibilities as a piece which dates from the 
days of the ‘‘ Merry Monarch,” but it must not be forgotten that one of the 
greatest difficulties that we have in determining the dates of glasses is the fact 
that the shapes, styles, and even the colour, of one period, always overlapped and 
intermingled with others. All the characteristics of this early period must be 
present in any specimen to satisfactorily place it therein, and if one or other 
of them alone is present it is not sufficient, if accompanied By some doubtful 
point, to so classify it beyond question. 

The glass we have been considering has all those early evidences of origin, 
and another rather wonderful tazza-shaped champagne glass Number 170, has 
them almost to an equally marked degree ; the same type of metal, streaky and 
very brilliant, excellent trailed work at the base of the bowl, and Venetian 
type of foot, all bespeak this example as about 1680-1700 in date. The doubtful 
feature is the incised ornamentation of the baluster stem, but this indicates 
merely an unusually early and successful effort in that direction. This glass 
will be described in its proper place amongst champagne glasses, and is only 
mentioned here as one of the very early specimens which has all the evidences 
of its period. ‘This glass is now in the collection of Mr. Joseph Bles. 

Another glass with trailed decoration three parts up the bowl, Plate II, 
Number 4, is specially illustrated to show the necessity of having all the 
characteristics of a period present to definitely place it within that period. In 
this case the trailed decoration and the streakiness of the metal would almost 
proclaim it a seventeenth-century glass, but the metal is rather too white and 
pellucid, and the foot is fatal to its claims. It is certainly a very early specimen 
of its type, and probably a forerunner of the “ wrythen ” glasses so extensively 
made for tavern use throughout the last half of the eighteenth century, but 
the foot rules out any earlier origin than the early part of the reign of George II. 
A similar glass to this is exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and is 
illustrated by Mac Iver Percival,t where it is described as of “‘ the second half 
of the 18th century,” as are also the wrythen glasses on the same plate. This, 
however, is too late a date to attribute to the specimen with the trailed orna- 
mentation. 

On Plate II we have further instances of glasses of English manufacture 

1“ Glass Collector,” Plate XX, Fig. 6. 
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dating from about 1680, but with strong Venetian influence in evidence. 
Number 5 is very similar to 1 in its general details, and although it has no 
wings on the stem, it exhibits this feature on the trailings of the bowl. The 
upper bulbs of the stem are hollow, and the foot has the Venetian appearance 
strongly marked, and a narrow fold. 

The next glass, 6, has an incurved bowl, heavily trailed at the base, and it 
has a four-knopped hollow baluster stem in light metal. This glass is also 
very closely allied to one illustrated by Mr. Bles,' but appears to be an earlier 
specimen; certainly its metal, stem, foot, and of course its moulded bowl, 
suggest very strong Venetian influence, but it has not at present been compared 
with Mr. Bles’s glass. Number 7 is probably one of the most interesting 
examples of this period that has yet been recorded. The glass bears a resem- 
blance to the champagne glass Number 170, with the dark streaky metal of 
the plain part of the bowl above the pronounced trailing at the base. ‘The 
date is certainly not much after 1690, and yet we find what at first sight appears 
to be a 1730 air-twist stem attached to this bowl. 

I am of opinion that this stem is either experimental or accidental, and 
this point will be dealt with more fully in Chapter V, where the glass is referred 
to under “ Air-Twist Stems,” in which series it forms a very interesting and 
difficult problem. In this present note it is merely mentioned as a glass of the 
late seventeenth century, exhibiting the strong Venetian influence which was 
typical of that time.? 

Number 8 is another of those “ wing ” glasses referred to before, but in 
this case the “ wings” are on the stem, and are very similar to those on 
Number 1 ; indeed both stem and foot, from the base of the bowl downwards, 
are almost identical with that specimen ; the metal and the trailed work appear 
to be a little later, but this glass is certainly a seventeenth-century example. 
The wrythen effect of the trailing should be compared with the much later 
example shown as 4. 

A suggestion has recently been made that some glasses of the greenish 
brown metal of the seventeenth century may be examples of Greene’s importa- 
tions, but that this is erroneous Greene’s own letters clearly show, and if extra 


1 “ Rare English Glasses,” Plate 10, Fig. 15. 
2 This glass is now in the possession of Mr. Cecil Davis. 
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proof is needed, the lengthy series of glasses in this peculiar metal, but of later 
types, which form one of the early problems yet to be elucidated, should be 
convincing. ‘These glasses will be dealt with further on in the present chapter. 
This brings us to our second question: Is it reasonable to suppose that almost 
all the glasses imported by John Greene and his contemporaries in the reign 
of Charles II have been destroyed? and to this question one is bound to 
return a negative answer. We have to-day still in existence no fewer than 173 
different figures or patterns of glasses ordered by John Greene to be made in 
Venice to the English ideas of form, though of these several are Venetian, 
Dutch, and even German in type, so that the difficulties of recognizing specimens 
of them must be manifold. At the same time there are several forms that have 
an absolutely English appearance, and when we consider that glasses of only 
twenty years later exist still in the cabinets of collectors in their hundreds, 
and that there are many early heavy balusters almost contemporary with them, 
the theory, that all of the thousands of glasses ordered by John Greene from 
Venice have perished, must be rejected. 

How is it, then, that so few of the glasses of this period have been recog- 
nized as of Greene’s procuring ? ‘The answer must be that many of the shorter 
early baluster type, but lighter in weight and of white metal, which are generally 
accepted as English-made glasses, are not so at all, but are the glasses ordered 
from Venice. It is surely impossible to believe that practically no glasses now 
exist that were made between 1660 and 1680, yet that they should remain 
comparatively numerous of the next two decades, and that there should be literally 
hundreds still in existence which were manufactured between 1700 and 1720. 

We must look for some better explanation. Hartshorne himself says that 
“considering the large number of glasses made in Venice to the order of 
Greene and other glass sellers, and the solid character of the greater part of 
them, it is surprising how few have survived to the present day.” It would 
indeed be more than surprising if it were the fact, but I venture to controvert 
such a suggestion entirely. Greene alone ordered 24,000 glasses between 1667 
and 1672, and other buyers doubtless did so in very large quantities, yet survivals 
are supposed to be so rare that Hartshorne illustrates even broken fragments, 
recognizable only by their stem likenesses to some of Greene’s forms. 

1 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 233. 
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TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1680-1710. 


Definitely a seventeenth-century example ; the others probably belong to 


the opening years of the eighteenth century. 
The two with double-ogee bowls mark the earliest appearance of that 


feature. 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1680-1710. 


Further examples, showing the rapid strides made by the English craftsmen 
in perfecting their output. 
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But if we go a step further and assume that in pattern many of the baluster 
glasses hitherto considered of purely English fabrication are indistinguishable 
from those ordered from Venice, and then look to the colour as the only point 
of difference, what do we find? Quite a reasonable number of glasses which 
are of the “ glistering cold white metal ”’ that so well describes Mr. Hartshorne’s 
own glass, and which was clearly made from the form to which he attributes 
its manufacture. A typical English-made contemporary glass is included on 
Plate II, Number 2, which has the identical stem shown by Mr. Hartshorne in 
his drawing. The metal, however, is characteristically English, and its colour 
and its weight prove it conclusively to be the home product of about 1670-1680. 
It is of rather heavy whitish metal in which are several sand-flaws, height 
6 inches, with a rather flat, folded foot, but except for its weight and the 
solid base to the bowl, its appearance is not very unlike some of Greene’s 
patterns. 

There is little doubt that there are many of his importations still in the 
cabinets of collectors to-day, falsely masquerading as of early English manu- 
facture, which are of Venetian origin, and many more have been described as 
“doubtful”’ or ‘ wrong” because they are made of “ glistering cold white 
metal,”’ and are of light weight, instead of the true English product. 

Our next glass, Number 3, may well be of the Greene period and pattern, 
if not of his importation. It is 6 inches in height, with a straight-sided bowl 
of rather large capacity, double-knopped baluster stem, and a Venetian type of 
folded foot, and is of the “ glistering cold white metal” so often referred to. 
It certainly has some English characteristics, and is not definitely advanced as 
of Greene’s importation, but in any case it is of the period and of the type ; 
it is of very much lighter weight than the recognized contemporary English 
productions, and it answers to the description which we find Greene insisting 
on in his letter of August 28th, 1668, where he writes: “ Direction 1st. That 
the drinking glasses be made of verij cleer whit sound mettall and exact accord- 
ing to the patterns both for size fashion and number, and of noe other sorts or 
fashions.” Further, in 1671, we find Greene saying that “‘ we make now verij 
good drinking glasses in England,” and in 1672 he is complaining that the 
glasses were “‘ not so sound and strong as theij should have been made,”’ and 

1 “ Old English Glasses,” Fig. 159. 2 Ibid., Fig. 160. 
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asking that the next shall “ be made of verij good sound mettal and thicker and 
stronger than the last.” 

These words “thicker and stronger” may well explain the increasing 
difficulty to recognize the glasses imported by Greene from the “ verij good 
drinking glasses now made in England.” MHartshorne’s own glass! clearly 
shows how the pattern was departed from, and the width of the bowl reduced. 
Yet that it was a Venetian-made glass from this pattern? is as certain as it is 
possible to be about the transactions of two and a half centuries ago. 

Probably following Greene’s activities, though quite possibly before 1680, 
and therefore mentioned here, came a series of glasses previously referred to, 
which again owed its origin to Venetian prototypes, and was contemporary with 
the earliest of the heavy balusters. The metal was hard, brownish in tint, thin 
and light in weight, and very pellucid ; the foot was always strongly Venetian 
in character, never domed but always folded, and generally in the narrow form 
of fold that owed its origin to the City of the Adriatic. Frequently the stem 
was entirely hollow, and in most other cases it contained one or more air blows 
or “ tears.” 

This series seems to have formed a connecting link between the work of 
the “ Company of Venetians ” of 1670, and the solid products of the purely 
native craftsmen, and therefore partakes of the characteristics of both. In all 
probability the glasses were the product of the apprentices and pupils of the 
foreign workmen as their knowledge and dexterity progressed, but they are 
so specially distinctive in metal and appearance that it would almost seem 
that they were a distinct class by themselves, and as such they are treated 
here. It is possible that they were the output of some special factory which 
gradually gave up the use of this peculiarly pellucid and thin metal, perhaps 
on account of its fragility, in favour of the more solid “ glass of lead ” which 
had come into vogue in other factories. 

The earliest examples in this metal bear very close resemblance to some 
Venetian types, and four of these glasses are specially illustrated on Plate III 
with other early specimens of various types. Of these Number 9 is very like the 
contemporary Venetian goblets in appearance, although clearly of English fabric ; 
the foot has a very Venetian appearance, and a narrow fold. The next glass, 

1 * Old English Glasses,” Fig. 159. 2 Ibid., Fig. 160. 
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10, is still more characteristic of this series ; the bowl is of a more pronounced 
bell shape, and the true baluster stem is hollow throughout its entire length ; 
11 is of the same translucent metal, the stem rather more English 
with an inverted acorn knop, and the foot is almost identical with the 
other two which preceded it; 14 is a glass of the drawn type with a tear 
in the stem. 

These were followed by other glasses with much less pronounced Venetian 
influence, more characteristically English features in the same brownish thin 
metal, and probably all dating from the closing years of the seventeenth 
century ; some illustrations are on our later plates. Number 43 on Plate VII 
is another of the usual baluster type; whilst 172 on Plate XXVI is an early 
deep champagne glass with a knopped stem, and all these are of the peculiar 
metal referred to. Other and much deeper champagne glasses are to be found 
in similar metal with folded feet, and it is to be observed that these glasses 
gradually evolved a much wider and less Venetian type of fold and foot as time 
went on. Many other specimens could be illustrated in support of my con- 
tention, but these will suffice to prove that this peculiar metal was in use long 
after Greene’s activities had ceased. 

On the additional Plate XXIII of recent acquisitions, 159 is frankly a puzzle and 
a very rare glass. ‘The Venetian influence is much stronger in the bowl, which 
is moulded at the base, and in the “ button ” by which it is fastened to the 
hollow incised stem; the foot is rather flat, very Venetian in treatment, and 
not folded. The appearance of the metal places it in the “‘ problem ”’ series, 
but of course it also definitely belongs to the incised twists, under which it 
will be further described. 

To conclude this chapter on the earliest glasses used in England it should 
be remembered that even as late as 1696, sixteen years later than the period 
we have been dealing with, there were only 88 glass houses working in England 
and Wales, and, with the exception of 27, they were all engaged in the output 
of looking-glass plates, window glass, and bottles. From the 27 which were 
turning out “flint, green and ordinary glass,” doubtless much, if not indeed 
most of the output would be window and bottle glass, so that it cannot be very 
surprising if the English manufacture of drinking glasses was very small, and 
if many of those hitherto considered of native origin of this period are in reality 


PLATE VI 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1700-1720. 


Specimens showing the evolution of the “tear” or “‘ blow ” of imprisoned air 
for decorative purposes. At first accidental, as in 29, its beauty was recognized 
and it became intentional in 30 and 32, whilst 31 shows an early attempt to 
multiply the tears into a series of brilliant diamond drops. 


TYPE Ia. HEAVY BALUSTERS, 1700-1720. 


Four examples showing the gradual leaning towards lighter standards. 
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survivals of the imported article. On the other hand, doubtless some of the 
61 window glass houses turned out crude drinking glasses in the coarser metal 
they used. One such has been definitely so attributed in my collection, 
Number 211, and others are probably of similar fabric, and will be dealt with 
in a supplementary chapter on “ Drinking Glasses Made in Window and 
Bottle Glass Factories.” 


CHAPTER II 


CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF THE ENGLISH-MADE WINE 
GLASSES — 


MJ 

ThA PART from the special glasses respectively made for the drinking 
Va of champagne, ale, cider, and cordials, the great majority of the 
eighteenth-century glasses were indiscriminately used for the 
$4 consumption of various liquors, and it is largely possible to date 
them, firstly by the metal used in their composition and its striations in the 
individual specimen, secondly by the stem, thirdly by the foot, and finally, 
but far less certainly, by the shape of the bowl. 

The Metal. ‘The first method is fairly sure, but difficult in application by 
the novice. It is true that the colour, texture, and striations of early glasses are 
all most distinctive features, and practically impossible of successful imitation 
sufficiently close to deceive the experienced eye, especially when placed along- 
side an undoubtedly genuine early specimen; but as the century advanced 
the metal of the bowls became clearer, more brilliant, thinner and rather whiter, 
and the transitions in these respects were so gradual as to make this a somewhat 
unreliable method of accurately. determining the period. 

The Stem. 'The second means of classification and of defining the sequence, 
is by far the best and most reliable, and by this means one can arrive at a very 
fair estimate of the approximate date of the glass. It must, however, not be 
forgotten that the changes of fashion in this respect were more or less gradual, 
and that the five periods into which it is possible to divide the stem varieties 
overlapped one another to a very considerable extent. In dating examples of 
any particular “‘ period ” therefore, it is necessary to remember that there were 
belated survivals and even revivals of each, which may well have appeared 
very much later than the generic type to which they apparently belong. 


The Foot. The third differentiation is very much less reliable, and must 
18 
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be rejected as a definite method of classification, though it may be accepted 
that the earliest English glasses from 1680 to 1710 almost always had the edge 
of the foot turned under into a neat “ fold,’ which at once strengthened and 
supported the glass. The width of the folded part of the foot is deserving of 
notice, a wide fold is very reliable as a feature of the home product. This 
fold is almost invariable in the heavy balusters, general in the lighter balusters, 
and in both these varieties it is frequently combined with a high domed “ instep ” 
where the stem springs from the foot, though this form did not come in with 
the very earliest, 1670, glasses, but dates in all probability from about 1690 or 
even 1700. 

This feature, however, appears to have been added more in accordance 
with the shape than with the date of the glass, and specimens of both the heavy 
and light balusters in early glasses are to be found with and without the domed 
foot, in metal of the same period. The domed foot was continued or revived 
in some few rare glasses so late perhaps as 1760, and in sweetmeat glasses still 
later, but as a general feature in drinking glasses it died out about 1730. 

The folded foot continued throughout the whole of the baluster period, 
though specimens at the end of that time were frequently made without the 
turned-under edge, even occasionally with the domed instep. It was some- 
times present in the early air-twist period, in glasses with drawn and bell-shaped 
bowls, but was decidedly uncommon in the later air-twists, and disappeared 
from general use about 1730-1740. Although an occasional opaque-twist glass 
does exhibit this feature, such specimens are very rare indeed, so much so that 
Mr. Bate had only heard of two of them ;! I, however, possess five specimens, 
a goblet, an ale glass, two wine glasses, and a cordial glass, all having this 
feature, and I have seen two or three others recently, besides having acquired 
a glass with a facet-cut stem and a folded foot which may be considered as 
exceptionally rare without risk of exaggeration, and was not previously known 
to exist, 314. 

In the earlier glasses, the domed and folded foot gave place to a large plain 
foot with a high arched instep ; this in turn gradually diminished in the size 
_ and in the arching, until at the end of the century it became often quite small 
and almost flat. 

fick English Table Glass,” p. 53. 
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The Bowl. Finally, as previously remarked, the shape of the bowl only 
helps to date our glasses to a very limited extent. The earliest examples of 
the heavy baluster type invariably have the straight-sided, thick and clumsy 
bowl, its solid base often, indeed generally, containing an air bubble or “ tear.”’ 
This shape was followed by the bell and waisted-bell bowl so frequently 
appearing in the tear glasses of 1720 and later, and this in its turn was succeeded 
as a general type by the drawn funnel-shaped bowl, which was principally used 
for the earlier air-twist stemmed glasses down to about 1740. Meantime, 
however, other bowl shapes had been introduced, and Mr. Bate describes! 
and illustrates no fewer than ten definite varieties of bowl that may be classified, 
but it would not be far wrong to say that after the first four types, that is, after 
1730 at the latest, all the bowl shapes were used indiscriminately, and no 
classification of date can be attempted therefrom. 


On the stem variants, then, we must rely in fixing the “ periods.” These 
are five in number, with several minor varieties appertaining to them, and are 
excellently and correctly placed in the chronological sequence by Mr. Bate 
as follows :* 


Type 1. The baluster stem. 
The plain stem. 

The air-twist stem. 
The white-twist stem. 
The cut stem. 


mh wD 


Mr. Bate rightly says that each group had its off-shoots and varieties, and 
as these are of considerable chronological importance, I think we may further 
subdivide the five main groups, and fix approximate dates to such divisions. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the first date given in each case is 
only intended to mark the earliest date which can be attributed to each series, 
and the last the date to which it was still manufactured for general use. Some 
examples of these series of course survived, or were revived later for special 
purposes. 


1 “English Table Glass,” pp. 30, 31. 
5 Ibtds, poz. 


PLATE VIII 


TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1720-1740. 


Earliest types in the lighter metal, bowls drawn from the stem. 
45 and 48. Are of the pattern that has been erroneously called “ the Kit-cat 


type. 


TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1720-1740. 
Other early types with the drawn bell bowl. 
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Type lI. Baluster stems, 1680-1750, which may be subdivided into 
A. Heavy balusters, 1680-1720. 
B. Light balusters or knopped stems, 1720-1750. 
Type II. Plain stems, 1700-1740, and continuing throughout the century 
for common or tavern use. 
A. With tears, 1700-1740. 
B. Without tears, 1720-1800. 
C. Incised stems, 1700-1740. 
Type III. Air-twist stems, 1730-1760. 
A. Plain air spirals with drawn bowls, 1730-1745. 
B. Knopped air spirals with applied bowls, 1740-1760. 
C. Silver or mercury spirals, 1740-1760. 
Type IV. Opaque-white-twist stems, 1750-1780. 
A. Single and compound opaque spirals, 1750-1780. 
B. Mixed with a mercury spiral, 1760-1780. 
C. Mixed with one or more coloured spirals, 1760-1780. 


Type V. Facetted or cut stems, 1750-1800. 


To deal satisfactorily with the five principal periods, I purpose devoting a 
chapter to each variety of stem, and to attempt to describe, more fully than 
previous writers, the varieties of each that have come under my notice, giving 
illustrations of as many of these as is possible. If my remarks savour some- 
what of repetition or redundancy to the more advanced collectors, I beg them 
to remember the many pitfalls that confront their less experienced brethren, 
in deciding which are English glasses,’ and in distinguishing them from those 
made in Belgium and Holland. 

Into these pitfalls previous writers have fallen, and I am bound to confess 
that even to this day my cabinets contain glasses to which it is impossible for 
any expert definitely to attribute their place of origin. Such specimens will 
be rigorously excluded from the descriptions and illustrations, except in one 
or two instances where, whilst personally satisfied that the glass is of English 
origin and manufacture, there is an element of doubt in the opinion of distin- 

1 The use of the term “‘ English ” is rather a misnomer, as quite a large proportion were made in 


Ireland and Scotland, but as the term has always been used by previous writers I continue the practice 
in this work, both in title and context. 
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guished critics who have seen them, and that doubt will be mentioned in each 
case ; but generally this work will deal only with those which are certainly 
and admittedly of English, Scottish, or Irish origin. 

It is unfortunate that in his excellent ‘‘ detailed classification” of the 
glasses, Hartshorne entirely ignores one of the principal and numerically the 
largest of the groups—that with the plain stems. Although he deals with 
many of these glasses under the general title of “Group V. ‘Tavern and 
Household Glasses,” he only speaks of four groups in his note, and classifies 
them as “‘ the moulded,” that is the baluster, ‘“‘ the air-twisted,” ‘‘ the opaque- 
twisted,” and “‘the cut” stems. In his “‘ detailed classification”’ too, he 
becomes very involved because he ignores chronological order entirely, and 
makes his Group I consist of incised-twist stems, and his Group IV of baluster 
stems, which latter are now universally admitted to be our earliest English 
glasses, and should, of course, be Group I. 

His attempt to classify glasses by the bowl as well as by the stem is a sad 
failure, because it is impossible to make a separate group, for instance, of ogee 
bowls, which appeared in all the five groups. These, however, are but small 
defects in such an early and remarkably excellent work. 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 251. 
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CHAPTER III 
TYPE I. BALUSTER STEM GLASSES (1680-1750) 


A. Heavy BALusters (1680-1720) 


PSHE earliest glasses of purely English type which were produced 
Dr, in this country, ignoring the ‘“‘ Fagon de Venise ” dealt with in 
f)) Chapter I, were those of which Number 2 is an excellent and 

: S@ typical example, and another similar specimen appears as 23. 
These, however, were probably contemporary with Greene’s glasses, and were 
made prior to 1680, and although they are “ heavy balusters ” in every sense 
of the word, they are slightly earlier than the glasses with the more elaborate 
standards, which made their appearance in considerable numbers during the 
closing years of the seventeenth century. A prominent feature of the latter 
was a very lustrous bluish-white metal which is typical of English glass of the 
early period, as distinct from the foreign product and that of the foreign makers 
in England, but which is not very easy to describe. Practically all of them 
have either the straight-sided bowl as 16 and 18, or the bell bowl as 19 and 26, 
and nearly all bowls of the heavy type have a solid base which usually contains 
a bead of air, or tear, embedded in it. The foot was at first always folded, and 
rather later frequently domed, but the stems were of an endless variety of - 
knops and swellings. 

Hartshorne illustrates several specimens! as tavern and household glasses, 
which the illustrations show to be of the true heavy baluster type, but it is a 
little difficult to see why he relegates these examples to mere tavern use, and 
not so those which he previously illustrated.2. His Fig. 164, for instance, is 
almost identical with his Fig. 194. 

Bate gives an excellent series of illustrations? of this early heavy type, and 

1 “Old English Glasses,” Figs. 194, 195, and 196. 2 Ibid., Figs. 163 to 170 inclusive. 

3 “ English Table Glass,”’ Plates III, IV, and VI. 
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PLATE IX 


TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1720-1740. 


Early examples of the new ogee bowl, all with folded feet, and drawn 
from the stem. 


TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1730-1750. 


Hees specimens of the type having ogee, later straight-sided and bucket 
owls. 


57. Avery early instance of decorative bowl engraving for general ornamentation. 
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there is one glass' that is a heavy baluster of apparently early fabric which 
provides the exception to the rule of the bowl shapes, that is worthy of notice. 
This double-ogee bowl is scarce in all the periods, but in a heavy baluster glass 
it is excessively rare, and it is a type which I waited several years to obtain, and 
only did obtain my first specimen after this work was in preparation when, with 
one of those coincidences that so frequently happen, two widely different examples 
were met with in one week. These are shown on Plate V as 24 and 25. 

Of the very heavy types with the normal form of bowl a large number of 
differing stem varieties could be shown, but some half-dozen will suffice to 
illustrate the peculiarities of this extensive series. Four of these will be found 
illustrated on Plate IV. Number 16 is a typical example of the latter years of 
the century, with its deep straight-sided bowl, which has a solid base containing 
a kidney-shaped tear. The collar beneath the bowl is rather unusual, but the 
double-knopped baluster with long pear-shaped tear, and the shape of the 
folded foot are characteristic of the period. Number 17 has two rare features 
in the outward curving of the bell-shaped bowl, and in the heavy knop to the 
stem, which may be described as an “inverted peg top.” The tears in bowl 
and stem, and the wide folded foot are more usual. Number 18 is an excep- 
tional glass with its rectangular knop and tear running downward into the 
plain section of the stem, and its solid form and heavy foot make it a substantial 
vessel, and suggest that it was intended for tavern use. Number 19 has an 
unusually deep bell bowl with a solid round base to it, above a perfect “‘ acorn ” 
stem, through which a brilliant tear runs into a lower knop. All four of these 
glasses date from the last two decades of the seventeenth century. 

On the same plate, 20 is a rare type with a straight-sided bowl of large 
capacity that is almost a goblet. It has a narrow solid base, and the double- 
knopped baluster stem has the rare feature of a diamond shape to the upper 
knop. Two dropping tears run through and follow the shape of the two knops, 
and the foot has the wide fold which is essentially an English feature. 
Number 21 is probably rather later. It has a drawn bowl terminating in a 
solid plain section of the stem rather than in a thick base, this is extended 
downwards by a tapering knop containing a double series of separate tears 
above another knopped plain section, of which the knop is also diamond pointed. 

1 “English Table Glass,” Plate V, Fig. 15. 
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63. 


64. 
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TYPE Is. LIGHT BALUSTERS, 1730-1750. 


An advanced example with hammered bowl, and knop with tears. 
An accidental abortive air-twist, one of the forerunners of Type III. 


TYPE Ila. PLAIN STEMS WITH TEARS, 1700-1730. 


Another example with accidentally elongated tears, which induced the 
invention of the air-twisted standards of Type III. 


Plain-stemmed glass, with a tear in the thick base, and a domed foot ; 
an early example. 


TYPE IIa. PLAIN STEMS WITH TEARS, 1700-1730. 


Four early glasses with similar bowls to the light balusters, and showing 
both folded and plain feet. 
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Number 22 is a very unusual specimen, which has a huge collar just beneath 
the bowl, and a round knop above a foot with a very wide fold. 

Numbers 23,24, and 25 have already been noticed in the opening paragraphs 
of this chapter. 

Of other illustrations on Plate V, Number 27, is a fine glass of solid 
structure in dark metal. It has two heavy knops and shows three pronounced 
irregular tears in the stem, and an unusually wide fold to the foot. This example 
was once in the famous collection of Mr. Hamilton Clements, probably one of 
the most remarkable series of English glasses ever formed. Its date is about 
1690. Number 28 is a trifle later as is evidenced by the domed foot. It has 
the straight-sided bowl with a very tiny tear in the solid base, and the early 
and frequently recurring triple collar, from the centre of which drops a very 
interesting tear which extends right through the short length of plain stem 
and terminates in a large drop following the shape of the lower knop, and it is 
the earliest example we have to notice with the high domed foot, which is 
also folded. ‘The metal is brilliant, dark, and rather bluish. Number 26 bears 
a close resemblance to 28, except in the shape of the bowl, which is in the form 
of a wide-mouthed bell, and that there is in addition a short neck between the 
bowl and the triple collar. ‘The metal is rather white in colour, and poor in 
quality. ‘This glass was at first classed as doubtful by one of our principal 
experts, but after a protracted examination and comparison with a number of 
other specimens of identical type which exhibited similar characteristics, the 
doubt was removed and the glass passed as genuine, but of rather inferior 
_ metal. 

On Plate VI we have further examples of early glasses. Number 29 almost 
reaches to goblet size, its triple-knopped stem is very symmetrical and it has a 
high domed and folded foot ; 30 and 32 are highly ornate baluster shapes with 
the usual accompaniment of a brilliant tear in the principal knop, and 31 has a 
double-knopped stem with a series of tears in the upper knop, of which 
some extend into the lower, a feature which will be much more clearly shown 
and described in the light baluster series. 

Another heavy baluster glass of Type Ia appears on Plate III, amongst 
other early glasses of various types, as 15. It is the earliest specimen with the 
bucket bowl that I have yet seen. It has a heavy triple-knopped baluster stem 
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with two necks, and a domed and wide folded foot, and dates from about 1700 
or a little later. 

With Plate VI we may consider we have passed definitely into the eighteenth 
century, that spacious period during which the art of English glass making 
reached its zenith. Number 33 is another of the series with the long and 
tapering bell bowls, but in this case there is no ‘‘ waist line.” In the solid base 
of the bowl there is a peculiar shaped tear; there are two knops on the stem 
divided by a neck, and the upper of them contains a series of very brilliant 
drops at even and regular distances, very like those in 31 but more perfectly 
formed. This decorative effect was a common feature of continental glasses 
of the period, but it is scarce in those of English production, and when found 
it is always in glasses of the very highest quality. The heavy lower bulb in 
this specimen contains a decorative pear-shaped tear, and the foot is plain and 
unfolded. Number 34 has the waisted form of bell bowl, and is an early 
specimen to exhibit this feature; it is a heavy glass with a well-proportioned 
stem and a folded foot, whilst the round neck and the position and brilliancy 
of the two tears are interesting features. Number 35 has the triple collar pre- 
viously referred to, with a very graceful standard below it, and 36 has the drawn 
bowl so soon to become a popular feature, and two different sized knops that 
were a forerunner of the lighter baluster or knopped stem type. 

Plate VII shows other glasses which are good elegant examples of the gradual 
transition from the heavy to the light balusters, although still inclining to the 
former series ; they all present unusual features. Number 37 is a particularly 
interesting glass, with its series of tears extending downward into the plain stem, 
and a high domed foot. ‘These features are both present also in 40, though 
the knop is a triple collar, in which it is unusual to find tears. 

The elongation of the tears in 37 is an example of the kind of air bubbles 
which undoubtedly first gave rise to the idea of manipulating and extending 
these tears into a very brilliant ornamentation, and which eventually developed 
into the air-twisted form of stem decoration; we shall meet other examples 
later in the light baluster and plain stem series. Number 38 has a curious 
and rare kind of the triple collar, and 39 is a variety of others already described 
with a domed foot and a triple knop. 

The line of demarcation between heavy and light balusters is very difficult 
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to define, and many glasses leave one doubtful as to whether they should be 
included with the balusters, or considered merely as knopped varieties of the 
plain stems. A glass which will illustrate this is 41, but the weight and metal 
of this glass clearly indicate its early origin, and it is better to include this and 
others on this Plate under Type Ia, rather than to relegate them to plain stems 
under Type IIa, as they certainly do not belong to the light baluster or knopped 
stem series shortly to be dealt with as Type IB. 

Number 41, then, is a very heavy, solid glass, with waisted bell bowl, thick 
plain stem with knops at the top and bottom of it, and an arched and folded 
foot. Numbers 42, 43, and 44 have somewhat similar features, with graceful 
and interesting varieties of the true baluster standard, and with these we will 
pass on to the second subdivision of baluster-stemmed glasses, which were 
contemporary with the later examples illustrated in the present series, but are 
of much lighter structure and material. 


B. Licut BALUsTERS (1720-1750) 


This is a sub-series of glasses which, it appears to me, is specially difficult 
to class, because it has been so casually treated in the past by writers, collectors, 
and dealers alike. 

The earlier pieces differ little, except in weight, from the later examples in 
the heavy baluster class, and indeed, there is no line of demarcation that can be 
accurately followed ; but of the later class, the “ knopped stem ”’ glasses, it 
may be said that the whole question turns upon what zs a baluster stem ? 

Originally, doubtless, this term was applied only to glasses which bore _ 
some resemblance to ornate balustrading, but that again takes many forms, 
and every one of the glasses illustrated and described in this chapter are balusters 
in that sense. Indeed, practically every upright standard might be termed a 
** baluster ”’ of sorts. 

The term, therefore, was in itself misleading, and so was Hartshorne’s 
description of these as ‘‘ moulded stems.” Bate made an attempt to rectify this 
in his fourth chapter, and says “ there is no clear line of demarcation between 
Groups I (Baluster stems) and II (Plain stems), for the heavy baluster stem 
glasses merged gradually into a simpler and lighter type,” and if he had left the 
matter there, and put the “ simpler and lighter type” also under the heading 


PLATE Xl 


TYPE [Ja. PLAIN STEMS WITH TEARS, 1700-1730. 
7o. A rather coarser glass of this type, with the bell bowl. 


TYPE IIs. PLAIN STEMS WITHOUT TEARS, 1720-1800. 


41. A very early specimen, contemporary with the similar glasses with tears 
shown on the lower part of Plate X. 

69 and 72. Later glasses, with the plain stem, which continued in use through- 

out the century, having different varieties of the ogee bowl. 


TYPE IIc. INCISED-TWIST STEMS, 1720-1740. 

73 and 74. Glasses bearing accidental incised twists, evidently intended as plain 
stems ; similar accidents may have suggested this variety to the English 
craftsmen. 

75. An undoubted early English attempt to make the incised twist. 

76. Shows the perfection of this stem. It is a late glass in the series, about 
1740. 
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of “ baluster stems,” no fault could be found with his description. Instead 
of that, however, he adds further to the confusion by putting them into the 
“plain stem ” series, and bewilders his readers. A glance at one of his glasses, 
which he describes as a ‘‘ baluster,””? and another which he calls a ‘‘ plain stem,’””? 
shows how necessary it is to subdivide the groups. 

It may be said with truth that any “ baluster stem ” glass which does not 
contain a tear is a “ plain stem ” glass, but then he includes tear glasses in the 
plain stem series. Certainly the best description for many of these lighter 
balusters was “‘ knopped stems,” but most balusters are ‘‘ knopped,” and the 
difficulty was to define which were “ balusters”? and which ‘“‘ knopped.” A 
still greater difficulty arose when the scarce heavy balusters began to command 
such high prices that the term “ baluster stem ”’ came to be applied by many 
small dealers and others to anything with the least swelling or knop on the 
stem, perhaps with a view to increasing the interest or value, and the terms lost 
their proper proportion. 

For this reason it seems better to designate anything with a stem differing 
from the plain straight standard as a “‘ light baluster ” glass, even if it means 
including pieces under the mere pretension of a single and unimportant swelling, 
and confining the term “ plain stems ” to those glasses of which the standard 
takes an absolutely unbroken straight line without interior twists or any cut 
decoration. . 

Then another serious misnomer has latterly crept in to the light baluster 
series in those now frequently described as “ Kit-Cat Club” glasses. Harts- 
horne first mentions the glasses shown in the portraits of members of the 
Kit-Cat Club, and illustrates two as of similar types,? though he does not 
make any claim that they were actually used by the club members. Bate 
refrains from any mention of the club at all, and Mac Iver Percival just touches 
on Hartshorne’s note of the portraits of the Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of 
Lincoln, the two members of the club represented with glasses in their hands. 
But his remarks are accompanied by a woodcut of a glass‘ which is totally 
different from that given by Hartshorne in bowl, stem, and foot, yet it is 
described as ‘‘ from the Kitcat Club picture,” and finally Miss Wilmer shows 


1 “ English Table Glass,” Plate V, Fig. 16. 2 [bid., Plate VII, Fig. 25. 
3 “ Old English Glasses,” Plate 41. 4 “ Glass Collector,” Page 49, Fig. 42. 
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a glass which is entirely different from either, and quite a common form in light 
balusters. Her Fig. 4 has some resemblance to Hartshorne’s example, and 
might pass muster, and her Fig. 5 is also of the same period, but to describe 
the latter and the next two as “ Kit-Cat Club ” glasses, was merely to invite 
error and misdescription, as they were nothing more than the ordinary vessels 
of the period. The result has been that the description is frequently applied 
to any early light baluster glass with a tapering drawn bowl and a single knop 
in an elegant stem, something very far removed from the glasses shown in 
the authentic portraits of members of the Kit-Cat Club. Miss Wilmer says 
of these glasses that “‘ they may be justly considered as peculiarly adapted 
to the use of social and political clubs,’’* but gives no reason for such a state- 
ment. ‘They are just the “ best” glasses of the period, used ordinarily in 
private houses ; their numbers, although they are now scarce and desirable, 
make it quite certain that they could never have been restricted to the use of 
the Kit-Cat or any other club, except just as ordinary wine glasses are used 
in the clubs to-day. Our Numbers 45 and 48 are similar glasses, and they 
were probably contemporary with 36 in the heavy baluster type. 

To describe and compare the two misnamed “ Kit-Cat ” glasses; 45 has a 
brilliant tear in its single knop, and 48 lacks this decoration. It has been said 
that the glasses without tears are the earlier, but seeing that such tears were 
frequent in the earliest of the heavy balusters, and that certainly the tear glasses 
with plain stems are earlier than those without tears, this always appears to 
me to be an untenable conclusion, and it is probable that as most of them were 
intentional, and not the mere accidents which are supposed to have given rise 
to this form of decoration, their presence merely denotes a slightly better class 
of more ornamental vessels, as also does the folded foot of 45, as compared 
with the plain foot of 48. 

Number 46 is a lighter and rather more decorative variety of 34, and in 
47 we reach the very acme of elegance in the light baluster period. This glass 
has perfect proportions, and the brilliance of the tears in the rare acorn-shaped 
knop and in the lower knops, gives it a beauty to which no photograph can do 
full justice. It is a veritable aristocrat in glasses, and the best of the four- 
knopped stems that has yet come under my notice. 

1“ Early English Glass,” Fig. 7. 2 Ibid., Page 35. 
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Following the types of the heavy balusters, but in much lighter metal, we 
have the next four glasses shown which exhibit graceful and decorative 
features, such as the flat knops and almost hollow stem of 49, the domed foot 
and connected tears of 51, and the collar beneath the bowl of 52. 

As in the heavy balusters, and doubtless contemporary with them, so we 
find in the light, that the bell bowl was immediately followed by the drawn 
shape, but there is one great and important point of difference between the 
heavy and light bell-bowled glasses. The former generally, although not 
invariably but exceptions are rare, have a much narrower neck immediately 
below the bowl as in 33 and 34, whereas the lighter forms are almost always 
drawn from the stem, and if there is a tear in the base of the bowl, this is usually 
continued down through the stem also. This feature is very pronounced in 
50 and 51. 

We next approach a difficulty not existent in the heavy balusters, the proper 
sequence of the new shapes of bowl which made their appearance somewhere 
about 1720 to 1730. In the heavy balusters no other form but the lumpy 
straight-sided bowl of the earliest type, the bell, the waisted-bell, and the 
drawn-funnel made their appearance in any numbers, and we may take it that 
these were practically the only forms of bowl in use until after 1710. 

There are, of course, very occasional deviations from this general rule 
which doubtless were in the nature of experiments, as for instance.the very 
early bucket-bowled glass 15, referred to in the remarks on heavy balusters, 
and the double-ogee bowls, 24 and 25. 

In the lighter glasses, however, we get several new shapes which I venture 
to suggest appeared in the following order; it is not to be inferred that one 
form is necessarily much older than the others, quite the contrary, and there 
is no doubt that, as the craft progressed and the craftsmen became more skilled, 
glasses of several forms were made concurrently exactly as they are to-day, 
but all shapes must have had a first appearance which has some bearing on the 
date of the earliest glasses of each shape. 

That the simple ogee shape did regularly appear comparatively early in the 
light baluster period, say between¥1720 and 1725, is reasonably certain, and - 
an instructive example is shown as 53. This glass has all the characteristics 
of a very early specimen, fine dark metal, well-marked striations, and an 


PLATE XII 


TYPE Illa. AIR-TWIST STEMS, 1730-1740. 
Four early examples with the drawn bowl, showing the twist running up into 
the thick base. 


77 and 80. Have the folded foot, which is seldom found in late glasses with 
this stem. 


78 and 79. Are specimens with the domed foot, then rapidly disappearing from 
English drinking glasses. 


TYPE Illa. AIR-TWIST STEMS, 1730-1740. 


Further specimens with drawn bowls having air rods confined to the stem. 
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exquisite high domed and folded foot, and it is probably little if any later than 
1720. Number 56 is another early glass which can only be described as having 
an ogee-shaped bowl, and these two were undoubtedly the forerunners of a 
shape which was to continue right through the century. Numbers 54 and 55 
are also early glasses with slight variations in this shape of the bowl and in 
the stem knops, and all four glasses have folded feet. 

Number 57 has a very close resemblance to 54, but is a specially interesting 
glass because it provides the first appearance of bowl decoration known to this 
series. Engraved bowls in the baluster glasses are distinctly rare, which is a 
little surprising when one remembers the beautiful diamond-point engraving 
of Verzelini’s glasses in 1583 and 1586, and on the “ Royal Oak ” glass in 1663. 
This form of engraving, however, was never common in this country, and was 
almost certainly the work of an artist other than the actual glass maker, whereas 
we now have to consider the first attempts of that craftsman himself. 

These consisted in impressing on the bowl, sometimes from the inside 
and sometimes on the exterior, a number of moulded ornamentations that 
added to the beauty and brilliancy of the metal. An example of these reticula- 
tions is well defined on 57, but in addition a crude conventional engraving of 
flowers, leaves, and a ribbon has been added to the plain part of the bowl, 
and the engraving oil-gilded ; when in its first beauty this glass must have 
been a very handsome specimen. 

Following the ogee bowl doubtless came a new and lighter form of the 
straight-sided shape, from which the step to the beautiful but infrequently used 
bucket bowl was but short. The latter shape is described by Bate as “ straight- 
sided rectangular,” which, whilst strictly correct, is too lengthy for use, and the 
popular “‘ bucket ” is so descriptive of the shape as to be preferable. 

Number 58 is an example of the straight-sided bowl adapted to the lighter 
knopped stem, and this specimen is very beautifully engraved with a tulip and 
leaves, an ornamentation probably executed very much later in the century. 
Number 59 is quite an early glass of dark metal, and another of the first 
bucket bowls to be noticed at this early date. Its high-shouldered form and 
knop have been suggested as an Irish shape, but there seems no sound reason 
to so assign it. 

1 See Chapter XIV on “ Engraving.” 


PLATE XIII 


TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, KNOPPED, 1730-1750. 


Four specimens, showing the attempt to satisfactorily deal with the bell 
bowl by means of a neck above a widened knop. 


TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, KNOPPED AND PARTIALLY DRAWN, 1730-1750. 


89. Shows the bowl with a portion of drawn air-twisted stem, set into a plain 
section with a tear. 
go. - Made by a similar process, the knop containing several tears. 


gi. The reverse process, the drawn bowl with a section of plain stem, set into 
a knopped air-twisted standard. 
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It may be assumed from the foregoing that the ogee, lighter straight-sided, 
as distinguished from the heavy shape, and the bucket bowls, appeared in that 
order about 1725-1730, and that none of them were in use before 1720. ‘These 
in turn were followed in general use, with a few very early exceptions, by the 
double ogee, the lipped ogee, the ovoid, and the round or “ port ” shape. These 
latter forms are unknown, however, in the light balusters, and belong to the 
next series of plain stems and subsequent types, and the last two bowl shapes 
mentioned cannot have made their appearance until towards the end of the 
century, when the beauties of our English wine glasses were on the wane. 

The last glass on Plate IX, Number 60, is perhaps the most interesting of 
all, and it is doubtful whether it should not have been relegated to Type IIc, 
the “ Incised Twists,’ where it undoubtedly also belongs, but it is an early 
glass and the knop in the stem seems to call more for its inclusion amongst the 
light balusters, than in the subsequent and probably contemporary sub-type. 
It has a fluted bowl of faint ogee shape and a knopped stem incised with a 
series of lightly impressed and regular lines, which are a crude attempt at the 
decoration dealt with under Type IIc, and such early attempts may quite 
possibly have been forerunners of the air-twisted stems. 

Plate X shows a very fine light baluster glass as 61. It is of a rather heavy, 


_ bluish metal, and has a “ hammered ” bell bowl, a long plain section of stem 


above a large knop containing tears, and a wide high-arched foot; a very 
uncommon glass. Number 62 is a very crude production with a wide bell 
bowl and a single knop high up in the plain stem, also containing tears which 
have below them secondary air bubbles depending into the plain part of 
the stem but which are almost certainly accidental. ‘This glass and the one 
next to it, 63, should be specially noted as providing definite examples of those 
“abortive air-twists ’ which almost certainly were forerunners, and gave rise 
to the idea of that most elegant form of decoration. 

Before leaving the baluster series a word should be written about a type of 
glass which was illustrated as 13, but which properly belongs to this series. 
It bears what has been termed the “‘ moulded stem,” the “‘ pedestal stem,” and the 
“Silesian stem,” and the last mentioned best fits it as indicating the country 
whence it came. It had a brief use in all varieties of ordinary drinking glasses. 
The first specimens introduced into England undoubtedly came in with the 
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Hanoverian Court in 1714, and were imported, but the style immediately 
“caught on,” doubtless out of compliment to the new King, and had a short 
vogue of some ten or fifteen years of manufacture here. I have a finely engraved 
and early example, dated 1718, bearing the arms of the Chatfield family and 
the inscription ‘‘ MR: FR: CHATVELT 4 VICE.SCAB: IN BUSCO. 1718.”’ The owner 
would appear to have been a Vice-Warden of Woods and Forests. See Plate 
CII Number 336. 

With this the long series of baluster-stemmed glasses ends. It was a 
wonderful period of artistic merit, considering the very short time that English 
craftsmen had been at work, and though doubtless many of the air-twisted and 
opaque-twisted glasses were higher forms of craftsmanship that were to reach 
the zenith of decoration, they were not so typical of the art of the glass-maker 
as were many of the beautiful productions of the baluster stem period. 


CHAPTER IV 


TYPE II. PLAIN STEM GLASSES (1700-1740) 
(AND CONTINUING THROUGHOUT THE CENTURY FOR COMMON AND TAVERN USE) 


A. WitH TEars (1700-1740) 


Wax) GREAT deal has been written about these tear glasses of the 

3 early part of the eighteenth century, and many conclusions have 
+ been drawn with very little evidence to support them. Some 
4 writers have held these glasses to be essentially the tavern and 
Renesie furniture of the day, others conclude that the heavier balusters were 
so used, and that these were the special or “ best ” glasses in good houses. 

Hartshorne does not even give the plain stems a separate group, but classes 
all such in one general description as “Tavern and Household” glasses. 
Why he chose so democratic a classification is not apparent, because all glasses 
presumably had either a “ tavern” or a “household” use, and there appears 
no better reason for his contention that tears or “ blows ” only vanished from 
the glasses ‘‘ soon after the middle of the century.” 

Both these conclusions are open to question, and I suggest with regard to 
the glasses themselves that these were “ sets” for general household use, just 
as we have such sets in use to-day, and that only the heavier and coarser 
kinds were “‘tavern”’ glasses ; further that the tears or blows in the stem, 
which admittedly gave rise to the idea of the air-twist, did not continue generally 
in glasses made much later than 1740, by which date the new air-twisted stems 
had become fashionable and popular. 

That the plain-stemmed glasses without tears did run right through the 
century, side by side with the air-twists, the opaque-twists, and the cut stems, 
is evident from the shapes and from the dates on the few inscribed specimens 
that bear them. Doubtless very many of these were ‘“‘ tavern” glasses in the 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” Chapter XVI. 
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PLATE XIV 


TYPE Ills. AIR-TWIST STEMS, KNOPPED, NOT DRAWN, 1740-1760. 


The further development of the air-twist is exemplified here, the glasses 
being made in three separate pieces. 


TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, 1740-1760. 


Three examples with the now fashionable double-ogee bowl. 


TYPE IIIc. SILVER OR MERCURY TWIST, 1740-1760. 


98. A mercury-twist glass with a corkscrew spiral. 
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sense that Hartshorne used the term, but it is certainly as wrong to so characterize 
all plain stem glasses as it would be to say that no fancy stem glasses were 
devoted to ordinary tavern or household use, from which, however, he removes 
them by his classifications. 

Hartshorne also, in his chapter on these glasses repeats a heresy that he 
uses elsewhere, i.e. that “‘ the folded foot is the common attribute of those, 
the tavern glasses, in the early part of the century.” 

This feature became less popular, and the plain foot more the general type 
about 1720, and the folded foot only survived in the better glasses and not in 
those for common use, as Hartshorne suggests, subsequent to that date. This 
is proved by the scarcity of the folded foot in the air-stemmed, and its extreme 
rarity in the opaque-stemmed series, in both of which types it appears only in 
the highest quality glasses, that certainly were not in general use either 
domestically or in the taverns. 

Some interesting and early examples of plain-stemmed glasses with tears 
appear on Plate X. Number 63 is a most unusual specimen, with eight brilliant 
tears in the thick base to the bowl, and dependent from them exactly in the 
manner of the similar feature in 62 noted in the last chapter on “ Light 
Balusters,” are a similar number of secondary air bubbles, which formed 
the beginning of an abortive air-twist. Number 64 is a rare glass, bell- 
bowled, heavy and solid, very probably a “tavern” glass, with an irregular 
tear in the thick base, and a high domed foot, a very unusual feature in a 
stemmed glasses of this type. 

The bowls of the early tear glasses followed the shapes of the light balusters, 
and typical examples of the bowl are shown on this plate. Number 66 has the 
folded foot, and 65 is lacking this feature, whilst a rather coarser type of glass 
with this bowl is shown on Plate XI, Number 70, where it was, by mistake, 
photographed in a group of plain stems without tears. 

The drawn bowl was contemporary with, or very quickly followed, the 
waisted bell bowl, and two fine examples of this type with the folded foot, 67, 
and with the plain foot, 68, also appear on Plate X. 

Since this chapter was written a glass which is quite a problem has come 
under notice, and will be found illustrated as 14 amongst the early glasses of 

1 “Old English Glasses,” Chapter XVI. 
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various types on Plate III. It is of the drawn form with an unusually wide- 
mouthed bowl, an apparently intentional long tear in the stem, and a wide 
folded foot. The metal is of the peculiar brown brilliancy dealt with in Chapter I, 
with clearly early striations, and the glass is of light weight. In texture it is 
very similar to the three glasses shown above it, and was possibly made about 
the same time, but if so it is the earliest tear glass with a plain standard that has 
yet come under my notice. 

Decoration on the bowls of the tear glasses was almost as unusual as it was 
in the baluster-stem period, but two engraved glasses in my collection show 
the conventional grape and vine decoration that was one of the very few types 
of engraving known to this early series, though something further will be said 
on this subject when we come to glasses devoted to ale, champagne, cordials, 
and other special liquors. 

Other than these, the plain-stemmed glasses which were dependent on the 
tears imprisoned in their stems for their sole decoration have a dignity and 
beauty all their own. Their forms are few, and they exist in large numbers 
so exactly alike that even to-day it is easy enough to form them into sets of 
six or twelve, and such sets are frequently made up and bought for table pur- 
poses by those lovers of beauty and the antique whose purses are long enough 
to permit them to put such costly and fragile articles into daily use. This 
practice must inevitably lead to a gradual reduction of their numbers, because, 
however carefully tended, all glasses in constant use must come to their common 
end, and for this reason alone special attention and care should be paid, whilst 
there is yet time, to the selection of fine examples of the tear glasses for cabinet 
specimens. 

That the tear glasses died out soon after the introduction of the air-twists 
about 1730, is abundantly and logically proven by the fact that the ogee bowl, 
the lighter straight-sided, and the bucket bowl are very rarely, one might 
almost write never found with tears in their stems, although we know 
that the ogee bowl, at all events, was introduced quite early in the 
period. 

All these types, however, are frequently found in the plain-stem series, with- 
out tears, with which we shall next deal. 
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B. Wirnout 'TEars (1720-1800) 


In treating of this sub-section of the eighteenth-century glasses, we approach 
the most difficult part of the task of arriving at the correct chronological sequence 
of the specimens. It is indeed almost impossible to place them with absolute 
accuracy, because the plain stem, without the tears, was continuously in use 
practically from 1720 to 1800, and some of the goblets and other forms of 
glasses in use quite at the end of the century, as I shall presently show, differed 
in form almost imperceptibly from those frequently met with which are 40 or 
50 years older, and all that we have to guide us as to age in this series are certain 
very trifling differences in the colour and quality of the metal, or in the case of 
engraved glasses, in the fashion of the decoration. To this latter portion of my 
subject I purpose to devote a special chapter later on, in the hope of being 
able to show more or less the probable order in which the various forms of 
general decoration appeared on our glasses in accordance with the dictates of 
fashion, and to that end most of the decorated examples in all the groups will 
be reserved for illustration in that chapter, and only the types and varieties of 
the glasses themselves are dealt with, as a general rule, in these preliminary 
chapters. | 

Of course after 1800 the absence of the pontil-mark is a sure sign that the 
glass belongs to the nineteenth and not to the eighteenth century, but this 
feature only dates those pieces where the pontil-mark is absent, as its presence 
by no means proves the contrary. The use of the pontil was continued in 
many glass houses into quite recent times, and some left the rough result long 
after others had adopted the practice of smoothing away the excrescence on the 
wheel. 

The bowl shapes help us somewhat in the earlier specimens, and glasses 
exactly similar to 65 and 68, but without the tears, may be considered as very 
little later than those specimens, and fairly attributed to about 1720. A rare 
glass appears amongst the illustrations of early glasses of various types on 
Plate III as 12. It is an unusual drawn glass, of rather small capacity, with a 
solid and very thick stem and an exceptionally wide fold to the foot, which 
is certainly one of the earliest of the plain-stemmed specimens, without tears 
in the stem, and was quite probably intended for tavern use. On Plate XI 


PLATE XV 


TYPE IIIs. AIR-TWIST STEMS, 1740-1760. 


100, 101, and 102. Three unusual glasses of this type. 


TYPE IIIc. SILVER OR MERCURY SPIRAL, 1740-1760. 


103. A rather later type, with a gimlet twist in silver or mercury. 


AIR AND OPAQUE-TWISTS OF VARIOUS TYPES. 


Three exceptional examples, exhibiting special features dealt with in the 
context. 
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too, the very heavy tall glass, 71, with its bell bowl and folded foot, clearly 
belongs to the first quarter of the eighteenth century, but soon afterwards the 
new bowl shapes came into use with increasing frequency. 

The earliest of these was the ogee form, which has been somewhat arbitrarily 
attributed to the West of England, and particularly to Bristol glass houses by 
some writers. ‘This bowl may, of course, have originated there, though there 
is little doubt that it became a fashionable and favourite design, which would 
soon be adopted by all the principal manufacturers. It has one all-important 
attribute that should not be lost sight of. It is essentially and entirely an 
English pattern, which, so far as has been at present ascertained, is never found 
in the foreign product, and the collector may safely depend on any early glass 
with the ogee bowl as being undoubtedly of English manufacture. 

Two specimens of this bowl, probably of 1740 or thereabouts, are illustrated 
as 69 and 72, which are both of the same dark metal as 53, and are elegant 
though widely differing specimens of their type. 

Immediately following the introduction of the ogee bowl, and probably in 
use contemporaneously with it for many years, came the bucket bowl which 
is exemplified in 59, and the later straight-sided as in 58. ‘These were also 
frequently made with plain stems but are not illustrated, in order to avoid too 
much repetition of what are only minor differences. 

Plain-stem examples of the straight-sided and of the bucket bowl are found 
in coarse and heavy tavern glasses, which were probably made in the second 
half of the century, and later, towards its close the forms of the glasses con- 
siderably degenerated, the stems became shorter and the bowls took on less 
pleasing and less artistic shapes, which began to be suggestive of the “ port ” 
and “sherry” glasses of our fathers, and which, indeed, are still in general 
use to-day. Early examples are, however, undoubtedly eighteenth-century 
glasses, and must be considered on their merits in any review of the drinking 
glasses of that period, though they do not make very pleasing additions to the 
cabinet. It will be noticed that decorations of the bowl by means of engraving, 
which was very unusual in the early types, became more frequent as the century 
advanced, until, towards its close, the plain-stemmed glasses are seldom without 
some such embellishment. The finest glasses exhibited the vine and grapes 
in several differing forms, whilst a conventional and very coarse representation 
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of the heraldic rose and leaves was frequently, in the latter part of the century, 
accompanied by an equally coarse and fearsome bird. 

Coats of arms or crests, initials and sometimes dates, denote marriage or 
presentation glasses, and although occasionally found on wine glasses, these 
for the most part appear on goblets and mugs. ‘Toasts, verses, and political 
sentiments, both on the bowl and under the foot, were frequent, and are always 
specially interesting, and such will be more fully dealt with in the succeeding 
chapters on special glasses, and in that on “‘ Engraving and Ornamentation.” 

These plain-stemmed glasses are perhaps the least interesting, though the 
longest lasting, of the five periods, but a great deal of education lies in their 
study, and as a series it is perhaps the period which deserves the most attention 
as an indication of the sequence of the various shapes. 


C. Wit EXTERIOR OR INCISED TwIsTs (1700-1740) 


Such glasses are really somewhat out of place amongst the plain stems, but 
they were so few in number and, relatively speaking, the type is so unimportant, 
though the individual specimens are very far from being so, that it is impossible 
to group them by themselves, and quite out of the question to include them 
with the air-twists, and as there is little doubt that the treatment of the stems 
was the result of accident in making plain stems in the first place, it seems best 
to place them under a subdivision of the plain stem series. 

Hartshorne somewhat misleadingly places them as his first group, on the 
authority of a few very rare and isolated specimens such as our 159 and 170, 
but I have already remarked that he does not attempt any real chronological 
sequence in his work.!_ Had he done so, of course, his ““ Group IV, Balusters,”’ 
would have come first and have been followed by his “ Group V, Tavern and 
Household Glasses with Plain and Knopped Stems,” next ‘‘ Group I, Incised- 
Twists,” then “ Group II, Air-Twists,” followed by “ Group VI, Opaque- 
Twists,” and finally by ‘“‘ Group IX, Cut Stems.” Hartshorne’s Groups III, 
VII, and VIII are merely bowl variants, which should be divided up amongst 
the other six groups, but this would give six main divisions instead of the five 
in which I purpose to treat them, as it is very doubtful whether incised-twists 
merit the distinction of a separate group. 

1 “ Old English Glasses,” Chapter XV et seq. 
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Bate deals with the question in another way, and refers to the incised-twists 
as a branch or offshoot which it is difficult to place properly’ and in this he 
is certainly correct. He figures four incised-twist glasses on his Plate X, and 
another, which he describes as showing dark metal “ of a streaky and bubbly 
consistency,” under Jacobite specimens as his Fig. 205. From the foot of 
this example and his description of the metal, it would at first sight appear to 
be suspect as an English glass, and may be one of those Low Country specimens 
engraved on the Continent with Jacobite emblems for importation into this 
country, or possibly for Jacobite use abroad similar to one or two in my own 
cabinet, which are certainly of continental fabric, although authentic Jacobite 
relics. One of these will be illustrated in a later chapter on Jacobite glasses 
to show the difference between the home and foreign article used during that 
intensely interesting period. 

Of the four glasses figured by Bate,? only his Fig. 39 is undoubtedly and 
convincingly a glass.made in one of the factories turning out wine glasses. It 
is somewhat similar to our 76 on Plate XI, and has a typical incised-twist stem. 
His other three examples’ all have bowls which look continental, and appear 
to have unsatisfactory stems in the photographs, and these certainly do not 
commend themselves as high-class specimens of English origin. Only a close 
examination of the metal can prove this point, of course, but it would probably 
be found to be lighter in weight than is usually the case in English glasses, 
and if the folded feet have a narrow and not a wide fold, then the provenance 
of these glasses becomes still more doubtful. In this connection, however, 
see our 280, and Chapter XIII on “ Drinking Glasses made in Bottle and 
Window Glass Factories.” 

Bate puts one of his glasses! as belonging to the middle of the century, 
but on the evidence of the fact that the more ornamental and ‘“‘ modish ”’ air- 
twist stems were then giving place to opaque-twists, on the further evidence 
of the bowl shapes, and of the accidental incisions on some of the plain stems 
which gave rise to the intentional incised-twists, I incline to the belief that 
the whole of this very limited series was much earlier than that, and, until 
there is evidence of their later manufacture, it seems better to date them pro- 


1 “English Table Glass,” pp. 36, 37. 2 Ibid., Plate X. 
3 Ibid., Figs. 36, 37, and 38. 4 Tbid., Fig. 39. 


PLATE XVI 


TYPE IIIc. SILVER OR MERCURY SPIRALS, 1740-1760. 


Four mercury-twist glasses, showing entirely new treatment of the stem 
decoration, all with the later straight-sided bowl. 


TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, 1750-1770. 


111. One of the earliest examples of the use of opaque rods in the stem. 


112, 113, and 114. Specimens showing reticulations or pressed ornamentation 
in the bowl. 
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visionally as between 1700 and 1740, that is, contemporary with the plain stems 
and drawn air-twists and before the more ornamental or mercury spirals came 
into general use. If this is wrong, then the generally held theory that incised 
twists were forerunners of the air spirals falls to the ground altogether. 

Hartshorne, of course, takes the same view! and says that “the English 
glasses which present this feature belong to the early years of the eighteenth 
century,” which would rule out Bates’s Fig. 205 definitely and entirely, and I 
think with him that if we place the earliest of them about 1720, with a few 
very rare earlier exceptions such as our 159 and 170 which are possibly contem- 
porary with the beginning of the century, we shall not be far out in our 
reckoning. 

As formerly stated, the number and period of manufacture of these glasses 
was very restricted, and two glasses are illustrated as Numbers 73 and 74, 
undoubtedly intended to be plain stems, which by some accident of manufacture 
have slight and erratic incised-twists on them, which are not, however, very 
apparent in the photograph. ‘These were almost certainly the forerunners 
of this scarce series; it will be noticed that both of these specimens have 
reticulated bowl bases and wide folded feet. The former feature is quite a 
usual one in the incised-twist glasses, and the folded feet prove the contention 
that the period of their manufacture cannot be later, but is probably earlier 
than the air-twists, if these glasses, as they almost certainly do, point to the 
evolution of the incised-twist proper, as the folded foot is decidedly unusual in 
any but early air-twist glasses. . 

Following these very early examples comes the most interesting incised- 
twist I have yet found, 75. It is crude in the extreme and in every way; the 
metal is not very good, bluish, and clearly early, and it is probably the result 
of an experiment by one of those window glass makers whose output is dealt 
with in a later chapter. The bucket bowl is, of course, accepted as typically 
English, and the rough irregularity of the incised-twist, the very rough joining 
of the foot to the stem, and the wide fold with which it is made, all point 
to this being a very early glass, certainly not later than 1720, and it may indeed 
be somewhat earlier. This is quite a recent acquisition, and was found hidden 
away in a cupboard amongst less interesting pieces in a shop in Canterbury. 

1 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 256. 
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PLATE XVII 
TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, : 
Four examples of unusual stem twists. 
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Another glass I illustrated amongst the light baluster stems, as 60, carries 
us a step further, as here also, although still very crude, the incisions in the 
stem are undoubtedly intentional. It will be noticed that this has the features 
remarked upon in the two “ accidents,” 73 and 74, namely, the reticulated bowl 
and folded foot are still in evidence. 

Finally we come to what I may call the complete article, 76, and we have 
here a convincing, if late, specimen of the English incised-twist stem. This 
retains the bowl reticulations, but they are much more elegant, and this glass 
is in every way a brilliant and ornamental piece. The foot is no longer folded, 
but the similarity of the bowl shape to 73, and to Bates’s example! should not 
be overlooked. 

An extremely early incised-twist has been mentioned before, and is illus- 
trated on Plate XXV, as 170, amongst the early tazza-shaped champagne glasses, 
but this is almost certainly an English copy of a Venetian type of stem, or was 
made by Venetian workmen in England, and can scarcely be considered amongst 
the eighteenth-century English vogue of this form of stem decoration. 

Still another early English glass having strong Venetian influence and an 
incised-twist stem has recently come into my possession, and is illustrated with 
other additional specimens on Plate XXIII as 159. It is very light in weight, 
has a large reticulated bowl with a “ button” of Venetian type beneath it, a 
slightly knopped and closely incised-twist stem, which has the additional and rare 
feature of containing a long central tear, and a typically Venetian-shaped plain 
foot. ‘This glass seems an early product, and possibly dates from the end of the 
seventeenth century, but again this is not of the general period of English 
incised-twists. | 

In considering this type a reference to the extraordinary glass described 
in Chapter I and illustrated on Plate II as 7 must not be omitted, because this 
unique specimen undoubtedly belongs to the period of strong Venetian influence 
and was possibly intended for what may be called a Venetian incised-twist stem, 
similar to 159 and 170 previously referred to, but by some such accident as 
that suggested in Chapter V it emerged as an air-twist stem on a glass of the 
seventeenth century. 

It is both highly necessary and very interesting to call special attention to 

1 “ English Table Glass,” Fig. 39. 
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these isolated examples which made their appearance long before the types to 
which they apparently belong became established, because there can be no 
shadow of doubt that such accidental happenings as these had a very powerful 
influence in directing the attention of the craftsmen to the possibilities of the 
malleable and ductile material in which they were working, and in producing 
the remarkable improvements which were achieved by the English glass houses 
in the middle of the century. 

Mr. Cecil Davis some time ago showed me a very interesting short-knopped 
and incised-twist stem glass in a fine dark green metal. It is undoubtedly 
early as a coloured glass, but whether it is early enough to be contemporaneous 
with those we have been considering I cannot feel quite satisfied ; if so it must, 
I think, be one of the very earliest of the coloured glasses made in this country. 
Other coloured glasses in the same type of metal with very high-domed feet 
and of crude fabric are occasionally met with, and I rather incline to the belief 
that these were products of some of the bottle glass factories rather than those 
specially devoted to the manufacture of drinking glasses alone. 


CHAPTER V 
TYPE III. AIR-TWIST STEM GLASSES (1730-1760) 


A. PLAIN AIR SPIRALS WITH DRAWN BOWLS (1730-1745) 


IN this series we reach the period when English wine glasses 
EN approached, and indeed reached the zenith of their beauty and 
| elegance, and although some of the succeeding opaque-twists 
His 2Ls equal them in these details, and in excellence of craftsmanship 
and engraving, they certainly do not surpass the best of the air-twists in any 
respect. 

To again mention, as must be done now and in the succeeding groups, 
errors that have crept into the works of previous writers, and lest it may be 
thought that I am somewhat captiously criticizing a far more important work 
than my own, I want to refer my readers to what was said about Mr. Harts- 
horne’s splendid “ classic”’ in the introduction, and to repeat that for all 
time it will remain a standard work on old English glasses, but in the quarter 
century that has passed since it was written, and in the twenty years since 
Mr. Percy Bates’s fine work appeared, the cult of collecting English table 
glasses has so enormously increased the study of the pieces themselves, that 
it is easy enough to avoid the pitfalls and errors into which those early writers 
were bound to fall. 

It would be false modesty and foolish reticence were an author to-day to 
avoid pointing out his predecessors’ false steps, just as much as it would be 
egotistic presumption to expect that this later work—all its advantages arising 
out of modern knowledge and study notwithstanding—will not contain other 
and therefore less excusable errors, which it will be the task of some later 
writer to expose. 

Hartshorne opens his remarks on the air stem glasses with a suggestion 
which is certainly founded on fact, that it is possible that the oldest English 
55 
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air-twist stems were made in the time of James IIJ,1 and the glass already 
referred to in Chapter I, and again in the last chapter, and which was illus- 
trated on Plate II, as 7, not only supports his contention but absolutely proves 
it. This glass is without doubt a product of the seventeenth century after 
1680 ; the metal and its striations, the typical ‘‘ button ” which joins the bowl 
to the stem and particularly the early trailed work are unmistakable; the 
latter should be compared with that on a somewhat similar glass illustrated as 
170, with an incised stem. 

The stem at first sight appears undoubtedly to be a normal air-twist of a 
much later period, and a question arises as to how to account for such a stem 
on a seventeenth-century glass ; that this and other unique specimens to which 
Mr. Hartshorne alludes must of necessity be in the nature either of accidents 
or of experiments goes without saying, and I am inclined to the former theory. 
In the glass in question the twists are all immediately under the outer layer 
or skin of the stem, and not deeply embedded in the interior of it, as is the case 
with the regular air-twists of 1730 and later. Moreover, the line of each twist 
can be followed by the finger as an indentation in the stem, and it is possible 
that this glass and others were originally intended to be incised-twists, and 
that some accident of manufacture produced the air-twist effect so successfully 
and intentionally achieved some two decades later. Be this as it may, and 
however these early glasses originated, there is no question that they were 
twenty or thirty years earlier than the period of the regular output of air-twisted 
stems, which did not make their appearance before 1730. 

The glass illustrated is, of course, of the utmost rarity, if not unique, in the fact 
that such a stem appears on a trailed bowl of so early a date, but it can only be 
considered as an accidental essay of a period which came into voguevery much later. 

Hartshorne says,? “ The earliest examples,’ namely of air-twists, ‘“‘ have 
the waisted form of bowl peculiar to the ribbed-twisted stem glasses,’ and 
advances this, with some reason, as proof that the latter were forerunners of 
the air-twists, but if he had placed the plain stems with and without tears in 
their proper sequence, it would have been at once apparent that the earliest 
of the regular output of air-twists were merely the current type of plain stem 
glasses with the additional twist decoration. 

* “ Old English Glasses,” p. 257. 2 Ibid., p. 258. 
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In a much later work, and the most recent published,’ there is very little 
that is in conflict with the conclusions drawn here, although I think the theory 
in Mr. Buckley’s “ rough classification ” of the period of air-twists, in which he 
suggests some ‘‘ imperfect twists up to 1750,” is decidedly too late. Imperfect 
air-twists, as I hope clearly to show in these pages, existed quite as early as 
1730, and the perfect air-twist had evolved and finally passed by 1750 or there- 
abouts, although of course the style lingered on, as in all periods. Mr. Buckley’s 
own frequent references to the Excise Act of 1745 surely proves that the heavier 
type of air-twist glasses, an immense series, must have died out about that 
time and given way to the lighter forms. 

The earliest air-twist glasses in my own collection, of course excepting the 
seventeenth-century glass already described, are illustrated on Plate XII, and 
very little comparison of these with our illustrations 65 and 66 is necessary 
to show the connection between them, whilst the decoration on 79 is of an 
early period. Numbers 78 and 79 with their domed feet are uncommon glasses 
in the air-twist series, and all four glasses in this group are of a metal that 
cannot be later than the fourth decade of the eighteenth century, whilst the 
uneven and irregular twists, and the shape of the foot of 77, are so opposed to 
the general “finished” appearance of air-twisted specimens that no doubt 
can remain that these glasses date from the very first and experimental stage of 
twisting the air bubbles into the new form of decoration of the stems. In this 
connection, too, it is desirable again to refer to Plate X, where the origin of 
this experimental stage of the decoration can be easily traced in the accidental 
secondary air bubbles or “ abortive air-twists ” so clearly shown on 62 and 63. 

The process of evolution in the manufacture of drinking glasses in this 
country would appear, therefore, to have pursued the following course. From 
the purely Venetian type as exemplified on the imported glasses, the English 
craftsmen first produced the glasses I have described as of strong Venetian 
influence, some of which at the end of the seventeenth century retained the 
Venetian feature of the incised-twist stem. ‘This stem, apparently, was never 
satisfactorily established at that time, and indeed, if the glass illustrated as 7 
can be relied on to prove the point, the attempts to produce a satisfactory 
incised-twist in this instance resulted in an almost perfect air-twist. 

1“ A History of Old English Glass,” by Francis Buckley. 
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The heavy metal in which the English craftsmen were working, however, 
produced coarser and heavier vessels than the Venetian, in taller glasses, and 
it was not until the abandonment of the baluster stem and the introduction of 
the plain standard, that accident revealed methods of making, firstly the incised- 
twist on the plain standard, and secondly the air-twist from the accidental or 
intentional bubbles of air with which those standards were decorated. 

Other glasses shown on Plate XII illustrate the evolution of the drawn type 
of bowl, and their prototypes are easily found in the plain-stemmed glasses, 
66, 67, 75, and 73 in that order, and indeed for every early air-twist speci- 
men a companion glass exists amongst the plain stems. Number 81 with 
its folded foot is almost identical with 66 in shape, though it is slightly larger, 
and the drawn funnel bowl of 82 exists in every conceivable size and variation 
of shape, with the plain stems. This, no doubt, was a favourite pattern which 
continued to be fashionable for very many years, as it is found in metal which 
conforms in substance and appearance to nearly every known variety of material 
down to that used for the later opaque-twists, and the type is even found with 
a cut stem, although very seldom. The use of this shape for the “ treason ”’ 
glasses of the Jacobite Clubs will be dealt with in due course in the chapter 
to be devoted to those most interesting and valuable souvenirs of a lost 
cause. 

Number 81 also is an early glass with an uneven twist, but in this case the 
rods are not permitted to run up into the solid base of the bowl; whilst 82 
is a later and perfected example, which shows how the art of manipulating the 
twists had progressed. 

Mr. Bate exhibits! a very excellent series of drawn air-twist glasses, which’ 
not only confirms the remarks in this work as to the funnel-shaped bowl and 
its long use, but also shows that the much later serpent and mercury air-twists, 
Type IIIc, were occasionally used in the drawn form, so it is evident that drawn 
bowls remained in more or less frequent use for some fifty years or more. 

It was, however, very soon found that the process was unsatisfactory with 
bell bowls, and an attempt was made to get over the difficulty by the use of 
knops in the stem, and other bowl shapes soon began to make their appearance, 
which we will place in the next subdivision. 

1 “ English Table Glass,” Plate XI. 
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TYPE IVa. OPAQUE-TWIST STEMS, NORWICH BOWLS, 1760-1780. 


This type of bowl is believed to have emanated from a King’s Lynn or Norwich 
glass house, and had a short vogue towards the end of the opaque-twist period. 


TYPE IVs. MIXED-TWIST STEMS, 1760-1780. 


In every case these stems contain a silver twist in addition to the opaque. These 
glasses were apparently concurrent with the next type, IVc, having colour- 
twists in the stem. 
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B. KNOoppPED AIR-SPIRALS WITH APPLIED BOWLS (1740-1760) 


In dealing with this series and the continuation of drawn bowls with 
knopped stems, which went on for some years, it is necessary to realize that 
the application to other shapes of the process of making bowl and stem from 
the same “ lump ” of molten metal was inconvenient, if not impossible ; experi- 
ments were made in fashioning bowl, stem, and foot separately, and welding 
them together as required ; two early examples of this process are shown on 
Plate XII with the drawn glasses for the purpose of keeping, so far as may 
be, the various types in their chronological order. 

Number 83 is very similar to 75, and 84 to 76 in the incised-twist series, 
Type IIc, and the evolution is also to be clearly traced back to similar glasses in 
the plain stems. These two glasses, 83 and 84, have the bowls made separately. 

Following these types came an attempt to decorate the drawn bell-bowled 
glasses by a neck, and bulb below it, and Plate XIII shows the sequence of this 
new method. Numbers 85 and 86 are obviously very early, as is evidenced 
by the uneven twists, but the necks confined the air bubbles to the stem and 
knop, as was doubtless the intention. Number 85 has the folded foot, and 
save for very occasional reversions to this feature, generally in special glasses 
of high quality, this specimen marks the final use of the fold until its revival 
in small glasses in the early years of the nineteenth century. 

In 87 and 88, heavy solid glasses of superfine quality, the old practice of 
running the air-twists right up into the solid base of the bowl, in these instances 
also through the knop, is still evident, but in 87 the constriction of the neck 
has pressed out all evidence of the twist in that feature, and the air rods in the 
base of the bowl appear as detached bubbles ; 88 shows that the rods ran right 
through the neck, and in this example the constriction has merely reduced 
them to very fine lines. Before dealing with knopped-stem glasses made by 
the “ three-piece process,’’ it is desirable to record those made after its intro- 
duction, but by the old method so far as the bowl was concerned. Three of 
these are also illustrated. 

Number 89 is an exceedingly rare glass; the upper part of the stem is an 
ordinary drawn standard with the air rods running into the base of the bowl, 
as in the previous drawn examples ; the bottom portion of the stem is of plain 
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TYPE IVs. MIXED-TWIST STEMS, 1760-1780. 
138 and 139. Late mixed-twist examples. 


TYPE IVc. COLOUR-TWIST STEM, 1760-1780. 
140. This is an opaque-twist stem, with a thick edging of rubber red. 


TYPE IVc. COLOUR-TWIST STEMS, 1760-1780. 


141. This specimen has a double-ogee. bowl, and the twist is a single 
serpentine line of blue in a plain stem, there being no opaque or air-twist 
in its composition. 


142. ‘This is another rare variety in colour-twists, with an engraved bowl, and 
a line of blue surrounding a mercury-twist serpent. 


143. ‘This glass has a knop at the top of the stem, and the opaque-white cork- 
screw twist is edged with dark purple. 
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glass, terminating in a knop which contains a large tear, and the top portion 
is welded into this knop. Number 90 is a somewhat similar but much taller 
glass, the air-twisted portion being longer and the plain portion shorter, and 
in this case the knop contains a number of separate small tears, and the stem 
terminates in a plain section containing a single small tear. This is another 
rare type. Number 91 has the process reversed. The bowl is drawn from a 
short section of plain stem, which is welded into a central knop, the latter with 
the lower part of the stem containing a series of close air-twists, of the type 
of the glasses illustrated above it. 

Plate XIV shows the continued development of the knopped-stem in the air- 
twist series, and with that development the use of the bell bowl gradually 
lessened, as the application of the “‘ three-piece process’ permitted wider 
choice, so that only an occasional belated example of the bell bowl is found in 
the opaque and colour twists, and then the bowl is, of course, made separately 
from the stem. On this plate we find typical examples of the new process, 
with various shaped bowls made separately. Number 92 is an adaptation of 
the early straight-sided bowl, and is of a shape which for differentiation from the 
seventeenth-century shape I shall call the “later straight-sided,”’ as it became 
an exceedingly prevalent type from 1740 onwards. The present example is set 
on a domed foot, and is a decided rarity ; another specimen with the ordinary 
foot will be found on Plate XV as 100. The bucket bowl is represented by 93, 
and shows the type of the double knop in the stem so frequently met with in 
the Jacobite glasses ; 94 is similar as to stem, but has a belated bell bowl, and 
95 is an example of a scarce and not very successful attempt to disguise the 
join between bowl and stem by means of a collar. The first three glasses on 
Plate XIV have the narrow neck which was a survival of that used with the 
earlier drawn examples, but in this case there was no attempt to carry the air- 
twist above the knops, as the bowl was separately fashioned. 

In this later period of the air-stemmed glasses we find the same shapes of 
bowl that we noticed in the plain stems, namely, the ogee, the bucket, the later 
straight-sided, and lastly but most importantly, the beautiful double-ogee 
shape, which had a great vogue for about thirty years, and only died out with 
the general use of the cut stems about 1770. 

The ogee shape is by no means common in the air-twist period ; indeed 
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we may go a step further and say it is distinctly scarce in wine glasses, although ~ 


often used for goblets. Its successor, the bucket bowl, and others of the waisted 
variety, are occasionally found. 

Of the scarce double-ogee bowl Plate XIV exhibits three examples ; 96 is 
a most unusual glass with its double knops set wide apart and its deep neck. 
Number 97 is a miniature edition of a more general type of stem; this glass 
was probably intended for use with cordials or “strong waters,’ and 99 
is an example of the double-ogee bowl that belongs to the latter end of the 
period, as is evidenced by its flatter foot and polished engraving of grapes 
growing on the same stem with a sunflower, a pink, and a cornflower. 

Two remarkable knopped air-twist glasses will be found illustrated on 
Plate XV. Number 101 is one of the most ornate English air-twists I have 
seen ; it has a drawn bell bowl with the air-twists running up into it through 
a short neck above a bulbous ordinary air section with a large knop; this is 
inserted into a triple knopped lower section made in one piece, the upper 
knop of which has a series of very brilliant double tears, from which depend 
elongations running down into, and in some two or three cases almost through, 
the second knop; below this the stem and bottom knop are of plain glass, 
the whole being set on a very high arched foot. The bell bowl drawn from the 
upper part of the stem denotes this as being early in the series. Number 102 
is also an unusual glass. It has the ordinary double-knopped air-stem pre- 
viously referred to as frequently in use for Jacobite glasses about 1750, the 
bowl is unusually large for a wine glass of the ogee shape, and is deeply 
hammered about half-way up. It has a slightly greenish colour, but is very 
solid and heavy, and the whole effect of the ornamentation is very fine. 

I have also seen two interesting ‘‘ problem” glasses of this latter type, 
one is in metal of a somewhat similar colour, and the other is of a purplish 
shade, both being light in weight. I am inclined to think that these were the 
product of a window or bottle glass factory, and that other glasses which have 
hitherto been condemned as “ foreign” are, in fact, of similar origin; this 
question is dealt with in a special chapter. 

Three very ornate glasses also appear on this plate; 105 is a comparatively 
early specimen with a solid base to the bell bowl. It has a neck below the 
bowl, and a double-knopped stem with the knops set wide apart, one at the 
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. top and the other at the bottom of the stem, and it is in this latter knop that 
the rarity lies. It was twisted in manufacture so as to produce the appearance 
of a triple collar and the twisting has had the result of dividing the air rods 
in such a manner that each layer of the knop contains a complete and separate 
series of very beautiful tears. I have a very early plain-stemmed baluster with 
a knop of this identical shape, shown on Plate III, Number 11, but have seen 
no other glass so treated in the air-twist period. Number 104 is another 
glass that is rather a problem. It is obviously very much later than most of 
those referred to in Type IIIB, to which it really belongs, but the form of decora- 
tion on the lip appears to be early, and its high domed foot is a very unusual 
feature at this period of the century. Its chief peculiarity, however, lies in its 
likeness to the opaque-twist glass of Type IVa, which is illustrated with it 
as 106 for facility of comparison, and which is in itself also a problem and a 
most unusual glass, with a similar domed foot. These glasses are so very much 
alike in shape and in metal that one is drawn to the inevitable conclusion that 
they were the products of the same glass house, and the peculiar shape of the 
domed foot, the quality and texture of the metal, and the nature of the engraving 
on 106 lead me to place both these glasses quite out of the period of either 
general type of stem, and to attribute them to about 1770 in the absence of 
satisfactory evidence of earlier origin. The engraving on 106 is clearly that 
*‘ Return to Nature ” period of which so many evidences exist in the decoration 
of glass and china, and which will be further dealt with in a later chapter on 
engraving. 

It is curious that in all the earlier air-twists, little or no attempt was made 
to deviate from the simple “‘ cross-hatching ” in making the twist, and the only. 
differentiation which was attempted was to make this wider apart or closer 
together as fancy led the workman. 

When the knopped stems became fashionable, it was found that the manipu- 
lation of the bulbs or knops expanded and contracted the twists in them in a 
manner which added considerably to the ornamentation obtained by the knop 
itself, and doubtless this fact is responsible for a good deal of the more elaborate 
twisting that was resorted to during the last period of the air-twists, namely, 
those with the mercury or silver stems, of which I shall next treat. 
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C. SILVER OR MERcurY SPIRALS (1740-1760) 


Exactly how this effect, popularly called “ silver-twisting,’’ was obtained, 
it is difficult to say. We know that lead was largely used in the plain-stemmed 
glasses, and that an excess of lead resulted in silver-like tears instead of 
the plain air bubbles, and doubtless some such admixture was employed to 
produce and increase the silver appearance that the later air-twists now took on. 

These silver or mercury twists were used very extensively in the manu- 
facture of cider goblets, cordial glasses, and other special and high-class vessels. 
In the ordinary wine glasses they never became as popular or generally used 
as the normal air-twist stems were, and it may be inferred that they were first 
in vogue somewhere about 1740, and contemporaneously produced with the 
earliest opaque spirals, which soon became general favourites and ousted the 
air and mercury stems from their pride of place in the popular favour. 

On Plate XIV, Number 98 is a drawn glass with a mercury spiral of a double 
corkscrew. ‘This has a bowl of small capacity, and was possibly intended for 
a ‘strong water” or cordial glass, and on Plate XV is another mercury-twist 
glass with an unusual stem, 103. It has a straight-sided bowl, and the stem 
consists of a triple twisted ‘“‘ rope”’ of mercury that is so manipulated as to 
give the twist the exact appearance of the blade of a silver gimlet. 

On Plate XVI are four other typical mercury spirals with varying stems, which 
will suffice to illustrate this brief note on what is only a minor variety. It will 
be noted that they have all the later straight-sided bowl; 108 is unusual, in 
this series, by reason of its large fluted bowl and short thick stem. It has a 
very brilliant double-corkscrew effect which, however, does not entirely fill 
the stem, and a good deal of plain, solid glass is noticeable. Number 109 has 
a smaller bowl, and a thinner and longer stem which is completely filled with 
the double-corkscrew twist, and the silver pillar which it surrounds, and 107 
and 110 are other pleasing examples of this variety of the twist. 

We shall meet with these mercury spirals again later, when we consider 
cider goblets and cordial glasses, and also amongst the Jacobite glasses which 
were contemporary with the introduction of the variety. 


CHAPTER VI . 
TYPE IV. OPAQUE-WHITE-TWIST STEM GLASSES (1750-1780) 


A. SINGLE AND ComPouND OPAQUE SPIRALS (1750-1780) 
SW ADZE have now arrived at the best period of the art of English glass 


4 
ye making, when the ownership of good quality table glass was 


removed from its position as a luxury of the very rich, to that of 
a necessity for general use in the houses of people with any 
pretence to gentility. 

Wine and ale glasses were by this time produced in enormous numbers, and 
although at the commencement of this era of the opaque stems their manu- 
facture and appearance were somewhat crude, see 111, towards the end of the 
general popularity of the type about 1780 the processes of manufacture and 
manipulation of the opaque and coloured rods which formed the decoration 
of the stems had reached such perfection that countless varieties of the twists 
had been evolved, and anything like a complete collection of these varieties 
would easily fill a cabinet of its own. 

Many of these twists are very intricate and beautiful, but as the demand 
for large quantities of glass increased, the tendency to deteriorate in beauty of 
design, shape, and ornamentation becomes apparent; at first slowly, it is seen 
in the later bowl shapes, stems becoming hackneyed in design, feet becoming 
flatter and smaller, so that it is evident that the beauty of proportion of the 
earlier glasses was passing, until, towards the end of the century, the delightful 
stem twists completely disappeared in favour of the more florid and pretentious 
mode of cutting both the stem and the bowl. With this latter process the height 
and graceful proportions of the glasses gradually lessened, until the squat and 
ignoble types and crude colours of the early nineteenth century made their 
appearance, and our table glasses reached a phase which, however serviceable 


and inexpensive it may have proved, certainly owed very little to art, and 
nothing at all to beauty. 
68 
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In describing the opaque-twists it is obviously quite impossible to show all 
the varieties of stem, but I shall endeavour to illustrate some of the best of them. 

Knopped opaque stem glasses are comparatively scarce, but one or two of 
the illustrations show average examples ; engraving, too, was far less resorted 
to in this than in the preceding type, and will chiefly be shown in the chapter 
devoted to that branch of ornamentation. 

On Plate XVI, Number 111 has a simple early spiral embedded in a thick 
clear glass casing with a swelling knop in the centre of the stem; it has an 
ogee bowl, somewhat crudely engraved with conventional sunflowers and 
leaves. It is clearly a very early specimen, was probably a forerunner of the 
general type, and was produced before 1750. Number 112 is also an early 
type, but in this case the unusual feature is the fluting and wrythen ornamenta- 
tion at the base of the bowl, and the compound twist is quite an ordinary one. 
Numbers 113 and 114 are examples of the usual spirals at the beginning of this 
period of fashion, when most glasses had fluted bowl bases. All these glasses have 
ogee-shaped bowls, and on Plate XVII we have further examples of this now 
popular shape, which has been said to have originated in a Bristol glass 
house. 

On this plate too some scarce spirals are illustrated, 115 has a feathery 
double twist in the centre to which the photograph cannot do full justice. 
Number 116 has a remarkable twist of great beauty, and another uncommon 
example occurs in 118. 

The next example 119 has also an unusual twist, the double outer spirals 
of which are formed of solid flat material round a central network, and this 
glass has a bowl of the bucket shape. Number 120 has a spiral of close white 
lines, and in the stem is a central knop, a combination which is scarce with 
the ogee bowl, and in 122, the last bowl of this shape in the series, we have a 
different twist, the close-knotted thick central cable encircled by a series of 
thin outer lines giving a fine effect to the glass. 

As in the earlier series, so in this, we find the ogee shape, the bucket, the 
later straight-sided, and the double-ogee bowls running their regular course 
of popularity, although now, of necessity, the bowl shapes have no special 
chronological order, but must have been simultaneously produced. 

Of the straight-sided bowls, 121 is a typical specimen, with its plain ser- 
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pentine spiral, a type of the latter frequently met with in both mercury and 
opaque-twists, and especially in the goblets. 

Plate XVIII shows further varieties of twists with straight-sided bowls, and of 
these, 124 is specially remarkable, and is the most unusual spiral I have met 
with. It looks as though it was originally intended that a mercury or colour- 
twist should wind around the opaque-twists, but had been forgotten or omitted, 
leaving clear glass openings. It is a particularly interesting glass of fine quality. 
Number 125 is also noticeable in that the whole of an unusually thick stem is 
filled with fine rods of very symmetrical pattern, and 126 is the straight-sided 
counterpart of 120. 

The always scarce double-ogee bowl is continued, but with increasing rarity, 
in the opaque-twists, and four examples of this shape are also illustrated on this 
plate ; 129, in addition, has a scarce feature in the spiral, which is formed of 
two intertwined serpents, one being of solid white and the other consisting 
of a network of fine lines. Number 128 is also an unusual glass in that it exceeds 
6 inches in height. 

On a plate of ‘‘ Recent Discoveries,” whilst this work has been in prepara- 
tion, 324 is a very rare glass with the.bowl and the foot closely hammered all over, 
a feature which also occurs occasionally in champagne glasses, see 166 and 171. 

The first three photographs on Plate XIX, are of glasses which are said, with 
some reason, to have emanated from the Norwich or King’s Lynn glass 
houses. They are invariably grooved horizontally on the bowl, and, besides 
wine glasses, this peculiarity is occasionally found in tumblers emanating 
from the same factories. ‘The object of the horizontal markings appears 
obscure; by some collectors it was at one time considered that the grooves 
were intended to act as measures for the quantity of wine or strong waters 
which were to be served in them, but only their appearance would seem to 
have given rise to this theory, because the corrugations vary from three to 
seven lines, and the capacity of the bowls also varies considerably, so that very 
few of them would appear to give measures of equal quantity. In all prob- 
ability this curious feature was only devised as a means of ornamentation, 
and as a speciality of the glass house which first produced it. 

Small glasses for cordial waters are sometimes found with the thick “ firing ” 
feet indented in this way, and the resemblance of this foot to the Norwich 
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Three recent discoveries exhibiting special features, dealt with in the context. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1700-1720. 


Two of the earliest champagne glasses, dating from the opening of the eighteenth 
century. 
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bowls has given rise to the fanciful term ‘‘ Norwich foot,” as applied to such 
glasses. ‘There appears no authority whatsoever to assign such to Norwich, 
and only the bowl proclaims that provenance. 

Number 131 is exceptional in that it has five indentations or grooves. 
The “pipe” or column of opaque decoration in the stem is composed of 
numberless very fine lines, and is somewhat similar to the triple-grooved 
Norwich glass illustrated by Hartshorne. 

Number 132 is a large glass of the Norwich variety, the bowl is of con- 
siderable capacity, and the height is 6} inches, which is much greater than 
usual. The stem, however, is very similar to that in our next illustration, 133, 
which indeed in all respects appears to be a smaller edition of the same glass. 
In connection with the Norwich glasses, and particularly with 132, mention 
must be made of a glass which came into my possession from the S. G. Hewlett 
collection, dispersed in 1924 at Sotheby’s rooms. It is almost of the same 
height and capacity as 132, but the bowl has seven horizontal grooves, and the 
stem is of the plain variety without any opaque-twist ornamentation. It is 
the only specimen with the plain stem that I had ever seen until a smaller 
but similar specimen appeared in a later sale. 

Many other variants of the opaque-twist stem could be illustrated, and 
advanced collectors will find much pleasure in collecting as complete a series 
of these beautiful spirals as they can. In my own collection there are well 
over fifty wine glasses, exclusive of goblets, cordials, and ale glasses, of which 
no two spirals are exactly alike. 


B. MIxeD wiTH MERcURY SPIRALS (1760-1780) 


This variety is a very puzzling one. Some writers hold that the mixed- 
twist was merely a variation formed by introducing an opaque spiral into the 
later air-twists for ornamentation, and that it was the forerunner of the opaque- 
twists proper ; others that the air spiral was at first accidentally added to the 
white spiral by bubbles of air, which became twisted and drawn out as the 
opaque rods were twisted. 

I consider that the first theory is entirely disproved by the glasses them- 
selves, and by the beauty and precision of the twists. No mixed-twist glass, 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” Fig. 218. 
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for instance, can be found with opaque rods that are so crude and so early as 
those in our 111, and most of them appear to have been contemporary with 
the later opaque-twists and with the colour-twist stems. 

As to the second theory there is no question that some of the air rods were 
accidental, or at the least the result of abortive attempts to introduce a mercury- 
twist into a stem of white spirals, and though some of these “ accidents ”’ are 
of so little importance in the stem as to necessitate ignoring them altogether 
in the series, and classifying the glass containing them merely as an opaque- 
twist, this is as one would expect where the primary decoration was the opaque, 
and the air-twist was the addition, and assists to prove the contention that the 
new fashion was subsequent to, and not the forerunner of, the opaque-twists 
themselves. No example is known where the opaque rods are abortive or 
imperfect, as would have been the case had they been the addition to a per- 
fected air stem. 

Hartshorne says he had not ascertained the process by which opaque rods 
were introduced into a late air stem. No! because this was not the process ! 
But if he had applied that which he so well describes? in dealing with the 
introduction of coloured rods into opaque stems, and had substituted a mercury- 
twist for the colour-twist, the matter would have been clear. Thus, if we give 
a wide margin, and date these mixed-twists as appearing between 1760 and 1780, 
we shall not be very far out. 

To clearly define them, and rule out minor “ accidents,” we may assume 
that all opaque-twists which have one or more mercury rods running throughout 
the whole length of the stem, even if only thin and not very prominent, are 
intentional mixed-twists, but where such rods only run partly through the 
stem, or consist of a truncated, irregular, and uneven thin serpent, that such 
is either unintentional, or an abortive attempt to introduce the mercury-twist, 
and these glasses should be sternly excluded as mixed-twist examples and 
classed merely as ordinary opaque-twists. 

Six definite examples of this rare sub-type are shown on Plates XIX and XX, 
but unfortunately they cannot be photographed so as to clearly show the 
difference and beauty of the two distinctive spirals. 

Number 134 has a straight-sided bowl, and the twist is a close mesh serpent 

1 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 261. 2 Ibid., pp. 270, 271. 
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of network, round which revolves a corkscrew of solid white, with the inner 
side of it lined with a regular and even silver edge, giving a beautiful and refined 
effect. Number 135 is a rather later glass, the bowl is tapering and has the 
appearance of being drawn, but as a matter of fact the glass is made in three 
sections, the bowl having half an inch of solid clear glass where it is joined 
to the stem. The central twist consists of a-.close mesh opaque column, sur- 
rounded by a double corkscrew of very brilliant mercury. Number 136 is an 
earlier glass having a bucket-shaped bowl, and the stem contains a double 
opaque-white serpent of beautiful type, and through the centre of this runs a 
single wide mercury-twist from top to bottom of the stem, a very unusual form 
of mixed-twist. Number 137 is another straight-sided bowl, with a central 
stem column of opaque-white mesh, and around and interwoven in this are 
three recurring rods of silver, twining round with the column. The whole is 
surrounded by two thin rods of opaque. 

On Plate XX, Number 138 has a reversal of the twist details ; the central 
mesh column, usually in white, is here entirely of silver, with thin opaque lines 
of white running round it. Number 139 is a late glass, as is evidenced by 
the shape of the bowl ; the mesh column and the outer corkscrew are both of 
opaque white, and this glass could easily escape notice as a mixed-twist, but 
in the centre of the mesh column, and running throughout its entire length 
is a serpentine mercury-twist which can only be seen in certain lights or when 
the glass is held up to the light, and although it is clearly an intentional oenee 
the photograph fails to reveal it. 

A very rare mixed-twist goblet has to be added to the series after this 
chapter was first written; it will be found in the “ additional ’”’ specimens, 
Plate XXIII, as 161. The bowl is of Scottish type and shape, and of heavy metal. 
The stem is a thick silver serpent, surrounded by a solid, flat opaque spiral, 
and this section is set into a plain knop and lower section above the domed 
foot, which latter is not an unusual feature in Scottish goblets. This glass was 
one of a pair of which the companion is now in the collection of Mr. Hamilton 
Clements. 

From the S. G. Hewlett collection also I was fortunate enough to acquire 
a cordial glass of very similar type. In this case the bowl is a rectangular 
double-ogee shape, the twist is identical with the goblet last noticed, and the 
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CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES, (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1700-1730. 


The evolution of the tazza-shaped glass. The bowl tended to get deeper and 
narrower in its progress towards the tall shape. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1710-1730. 


Three specimens with the Silesian stem, current for only a few years after the 
accession of George I. It is probable that by 1730 the tall champagne glass had 
become the vogue. 
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stem is set into a high-domed foot. This glass will be dealt with in the chapter 
on “ Cordial and Strong Water Glasses,” and is illustrated with them on 
Plate XLVI as 277. 

All these mixed-twists are rare and desirable varieties to obtain, but still 
more valuable and uncommon offshoots of the generic type of opaque-twists 
will be found amongst the next series to be dealt with. 


C. MIxEeD WITH COLOURED SPIRALS (1760-1780) 


As the colour-twists were all contemporary with the opaque-twist period, 
and are almost invariably combined with opaque-twists, I have for convenience 
sake placed all colour-twists where they undoubtedly belong, in Class IV. 
_Unfortunately no camera can do adequate justice to the wonderful shades and 
blends in these colour-twists. ‘The glasses must be seen to be appreciated, 
and the illustrations only give a poor and pale representation of some of the most 
beautiful workmanship in old English glass. 

_ The glasses which have a colour-twist that is not combined with an opaque- 
twist are so exceedingly rare as to be remarkable at any time, yet I have 
been lucky enough to secure three such specimens, which will be described first, 
and two of which are illustrated on Plate XX. 

Number 141 is one of an extraordinary pair which was acquired by Mr. 
Cecil Davis, and is certainly one of the gems of the collections each of which 
include it. ‘These are the only double-ogee bowl colour-twists that I have 
seen, but the rarity does not end there; the double twist is entirely in the 
colour, a brilliant almost opaque sapphire blue in two lines of equal thickness 
all the way down, and there is no attendant white ; it is a fairly early glass as 
colour-twists go, probably about 1760. Number 142 is perhaps equally rare, 
but is a later glass of 1770 or after, as the engraving proves; this is of that 
“Return to Nature ” period which will be fully dealt with in the chapter on 
“Engraving.” In this case the coloured rods, which are also of bright blue 
edged with black, circle round a central silver twist, instead of an opaque 
twist. The main spiral is that mercury-twist serpent which was so frequently 
used towards the end of the period of the air-twists proper, and which is 
exemplified in 110. This glass was one of a set which was recently dispersed 
amongst collectors; the flowers in the engraving were all different, and the 
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CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1760. 


171. Evidently a revival of the old bowl shape in a champagne glass, as the tall 
glasses had long usurped the popular favour. The air-twist and opaque- 
twist stems are almost unknown on tazza-shaped champagnes, but are 
not uncommon in the tall variety. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (A) TAZZA-SHAPE CHAMPAGNE, 1670-1680. 


170. This glass represents one of the many problems still remaining to be solved. 
It is quite possibly a glass made by the Venetian craftsmen still at work 
in England in the reign of Charles II, soon after the time when champagne 
was first introduced at that monarch’s court. 


Foseph Bles Collection. 
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glasses must indeed have been a beautiful and valued possession of their first 
eighteenth-century owner. 

A very similar glass, but without any engraving on the bowl, is also in my 
collection and belonged to a similar set. In this case the rope or serpent of 
air-twist is encircled by a coloured rod of a peculiar shade of very vivid green, 
and I have seen another of the same type in the possession of a Manchester 
_ collector ; the latter has the same air-twisted serpent, surrounded by a brilliant 
red twist. Glasses such as these are highly desirable specimens, but are very 
rarely met with, and difficult to obtain. 

On Plate XX a colour-twist glass is illustrated, 140, for comparison with the 
almost identical mixed-twist prototype, 138. The shape of the bowl is an 
unusual and beautiful lipped-ogee, and this shape and the dimensions 
of the two glasses are exact; in the stem, however, we have very different 
treatment, the primary twist is a close corkscrew of white, which is edged 
with thick rubberlike lines of Indian red, appearing black in the illustration, 
and between them and around the whole are outer thin lines of brilliant 
blue, which hardly appear at all in the photograph, and only show as a faint 
shadow. 

Number 143 is a glass with a heavy bell bowl of fine quality having the 
scarce feature of a knop at the top of the tall stem, and the double close cork- 
screw is edged with a dark purple. 

On the next plate, 144 has the ogee bowl surmounting a stem containing 
an open mesh serpent around which is entwined a solid white-bodied cork- 
screw, which, however, is edged by a narrow line of brilliant green colour on 
the outer, and of vermilion on the inner-side. Number 145 is another case 
of a very disappointing photographic reproduction, as the coloured rods have 
disappeared altogether ; it has a straight-sided bowl, and a double opaque cork- 
screw in the stem, through the centre of which run six rods of brilliant canary 
yellow. Number 146 is precisely a similar glass in size, shape, and bowl, 
and also in the primary twist, a double corkscrew of opaque white ; the additional 
colour, however, in this case consists of two threads of blue and rose, which 
can be seen alternately crossing and re-crossing the white at regular intervals, 
the former colour appearing as a faint, and the latter as a darker, line in the 
photograph. Number 147 has an ogee bowl and a stem containing a central 
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CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1700-1720. 


Three very early glasses, possibly indiscriminately used for both 
champagne and strong ale. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1720. 


175. An exceptional early glass, probably one of the tall glasses intended solely 
for champagne. 
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mesh column surrounded by a double opaque corkscrew, the inner edge of which, 
after the style of 144, is a line of brilliant sapphire blue. 

Below these Number 148 is also of the ogee-bowl shape, and has a very 
unusual stem, the central column of which is a small corkscrew of white, and 
around this turns a much larger double corkscrew of bright royal blue with 
an opaque white edge. Number 149 is a very rare “ toasting ”’ glass of the 
highest quality of metal and engraving. It was illustrated as long ago as 1902, 
but only came into my possession two or three years ago. The glass is 8} 
inches high, and the bowl of the long drawn shape is exquisitely engraved with 
vines, leaves, tendrils, and a bunch of grapes, on which even the “ bloom” 
is represented, whilst on the other side is that nondescript bird* so often found 
on glasses of the period. The grapes are the largest representation of that 
fruit that I have ever seen on a glass, and the engraving is so finely rendered that 
it is a work of art which it is impossible to describe adequately, or to do justice 
to in a photograph. The thin stem contains an uneven and close woven cork- 
screw of opaque white, through which run three threads of sky blue, one in 
the centre and two towards the outer edges, though not quite at the edge of 
the white twist. In every way this is a glass of the finest English workman- 
ship. Our final colour-twist, 150, has an ogee bowl of small capacity. The 
stem encloses a serpent composed of rather ragged and wide apart opaque 
lines, with a central line of blood red running through it, a feature that again 
loses its beauty and its brilliancy in photographic reproduction. 

It should be said of 143 that this is a glass which some experts have viewed 
with suspicion by reason of its having a bell bowl and the knop high up in the 
stem, as they have assumed that these features indicated a continental and 
probably a Liége birthplace. In my opinion this judgment rests upon very 
shadowy and quite insufficient evidence ; we have the bell bowl persisting in 
all types of English glass, and though uncommon with English opaque stems, 
and common with continental types, it certainly exists in undoubted specimens. 
We have the knop, too, placed high upon the stems of late air and mercury-twists, 
and many others can be found with this combination which are equally above 
suspicion, so that their rarity is a poor basis on which to found a doubt of the 
glasses. Against the paucity of this evidence is the type of the spiral, the 


1 “ The Connoisseur,” Vol. 2, p. 161. 2 “ The pheasant in flight,” see chapter on Engraving. 
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beauty of the workmanship, and the quality and brilliance of the metal, all of 
which clearly point to English manufacture, an opinion which is shared by 
the best authorities. As this work was nearing completion another glass has 
come under notice which I have decided to illustrate on a plate of “ Recent 
Discoveries’ as 325, in confirmation of these remarks as to 143. ‘There can 
be no question of the provenance of this later specimen. The knop is placed 
exactly as on 143, and the red and green threads in the opaque-white twist 
are of the best quality of English colour-twist work. 

Amongst other specimens not illustrated is an exquisite four-colour-twist, 
rods of red, white, blue, and green twisting around one another in such a way 
as to produce a perfect tartan, but it is quite hopeless to attempt to reproduce the 
stem in a photograph, and yet another colour-twist would appear exactly like 
146, which it resembles, except that the white opaque central mesh is encircled 
by black rods, a very unusual combination. 


CHAPTER VII 
TYPE V. FACETTED OR CUT STEM GLASSES (1750-1800) 


MOR some reason drinking glasses of this type have never found 
much favour in the eyes of collectors and the earlier writers. 


Spytase when one remembers that candlesticks and the larger pieces of 
cut glass, particularly if of Irish origin and consequently forthwith dubbed 
“‘ Waterford,” have long had a great vogue amongst the elect. 

The drinking glasses of this period, however, have been studiously neglected, 
and though we find that Hartshorne gives an interesting and instructive chapter 
to them,! Bate dismisses them with very few words,? and until quite recently 
even scarce varieties could be bought in sale rooms and from dealers for a few 
shillings. 

Hartshorne gives cut stem glasses a very early origin in 1729, and illustrates 
a heavy early cut glass, commemorative of the creation of Frederic, son of 
George II, as Prince of Wales, to prove his point,* but it is very questionable 
as to whether this glass is of English manufacture at all. Hartshorne himself 
speaks of the shape as ‘‘ Bohemian,” and it is quite probable that the glass is 
of foreign origin, and that it was made in Bohemia for our Hanoverian King 
or the Prince. 

Whilst referring to this glass a word of warning seems to be desirable. This 
shape and style would appear to have had some attention in recent years from 
copyists of old glass, and is to be found in whitish metal, but well cut and 
engraved with the Jacobite rose and bud. The metal is too light to deceive if 
closely examined, but the cutting disguises this somewhat, and otherwise it 
is a dangerous copy of Hartshorne’s illustration, the general characteristics 
being faithfully reproduced. 


1 “ Old English Glasses,’ Chapter XVIII. “English Table Glass,” pp. 55 et seq. 
3 “ Old English Glasses,” Plate 47. 
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Plain stem examples. 179 is a typical “ toasting ”’ glass, only intended for use 
on a single occasion. By this time the tall glass had ousted the tazza-shape 
entirely from the prevailing fashion. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1710-1730. 


Two early baluster stem specimens. Both are probably contemporary with the ~ 
early tazza-shaped glasses and were in use long before the general adoption 
of this bowl for champagne. 
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Two examples of the fraudulent modern product have recently been offered 
to me ; one of these was located in the West of England for £5, and was rather 
deceptive at first sight, and the second was found in a small dealer’s shop in 
Winchester, but on asking to see it from the window where it stood, I was 
quite frankly and honestly told that it was a “‘ fake.” 

Hartshorne is on firmer ground when he. describes Captain Stanfield’s cut 
glass set of punch bowls and glasses as early examples.1_ These are engraved 
““UP TO SOWERBY BRIDGE 1758,” and were probably so inscribed to record 
Smeaton’s remarkable engineering feat as having been completed in that year, 
when the river Calder was made navigable as far as Sowerby Bridge. They 
were evidently made within quite a short time of that event, and would 
doubtless be considered a “‘ modish ” innovation in glass decoration. 

Mr. Francis Buckley has adduced a mass of evidence in his painstaking 
work? that goes to prove, beyond question, what has hitherto only been suspected 
by a few students of old drinking glasses, namely, that English cut glass had a 
much earlier origin than has hitherto been attributed to it, and there is little 
doubt that by 1727 at latest the ornamentation of lustres, and perhaps some 
glass vessels by cutting, was known in this country. Whether this new decora- 
tion was applied to wine glasses so soon appears at least doubtful, and until 
we have some clearly dated specimen before 1750, it would appear to be wiser 
to continue to classify drinking glasses with cut stems as Type V, and as follow- 
ing the first of those with the opaque stems. For this reason I date them from 
1750 onwards, with an inclination to the opinion that the “ Up to Sowerby 
Bridge ” set is quite early in their period and type, rather than to suggest that 
the whole series was also contemporary with the air-twists. If the latter were 
indeed the fact, we have to assume that at least four of the five main types, 
the plain stems, the air-twists, the opaque-twists, and the cut stems, were being 
produced and the “ mode” simultaneously, and this seems to be entirely 
disproved by the few dated specimens that are known of each type, and to be 
contrary to the evidence of the glasses themselves. 

As has been said, it is obvious that each type overlapped somewhat, and 
that the common forms of plain stem were continued throughout the century, 
but the other types were more the dictates of fashion, and we must assume 

1 “ Old English Glasses,” pp. 290,291. ? “ History of Old English Glass,” pp. 119 et seq. 
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from all the evidence that as the opaque-twists ‘‘ caught on,” so the air-twists 
gradually died out from the makers’ lists. It is of course possible, nay probable, 
that cutting was at first a much more expensive process, and therefore that cut 
drinking glasses were only purchased by the few between 1750 and 1770, whilst 
the cheaper opaque stems were used by the many until, as Mr. Buckley points 
out,’ the imposition of the tax on “‘ enamel glass ” in 1777 killed that fashion, 
and undoubtedly brought the cut stem into its own as the universal type. Be 
this as it may, we cannot ignore the evidence of two dated glasses, Numbers 
227 dated 1770, and 330 dated 1775, in my collection, both of which clearly 
show that the opaque-twist was still being made for general use as late as the 
latter year. 

Probably the earliest bowls of the glasses on which cutting appeared in 
general use would be the ogee shape, and of these Plate XXII provides us with 
good examples in fine dark metal as 151 and 156. Numbers 152 and 154 are very 
interesting as exemplifying one of those survivals of earlier methods that are 
so frequent throughout the history of old English glasses, and indeed the last 
named may well date from a period when this bowl was in general use. Both 
these glasses are adaptations of the old drawn shapes, and neither shows any sign 
of having the different portions of the glass separately made, bowl and stem 
being apparently fashioned out of one piece of metal; both these specimens, 
and the next one to be described, have the bowls elaborately cut, and the feet 
were shaped and cut as well, and it is probable that all the four glasses on the top 
of the plate and other specimens with scalloped feet were made in Ireland, 
where glass cutting had by this time attained particular excellence ; so that at 
this period still more ornate decoration was resorted to, and the feet were 
sometimes cut into cinquefoils and other fancy designs. In addition to this 
treatment and the cutting on the bowl and stem, 153 is enriched with a wreath 
of flowers in engraving, but this method of decoration will be more fully dealt 
with in a subsequent chapter to be devoted to the various forms which it takes 
throughout the five periods. 

\@i Number 155 is one of a pair of exquisitely engraved late glasses showing 

different agricultural scenes in the Chinese manner, but both these last 

mentioned glasses have the rough excrescence of the pontil-mark polished 
1 “ History of Old English Glass,” pp. 58 et seq. 
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away, which bespeaks them probably as belonging to the first years of the 
nineteenth century. Number 157 is a rather earlier glass of the common type, 
and 158 is another beautiful example of the drawn bowl which is known to 
have owed its origin to County Wexford. The cutting and engraving on this 
glass are superb, and the foot, one of the largest in proportion that I have seen 
on any glass, is decorated with a large cut star underneath, radiating from the 
rough pontil-mark, a form of decoration which is also early nineteenth century. 

Other examples show the shortened form of glass that was so soon to 
supercede the taller varieties, and these mark the beginning of that decadence 
in style which synchronized with the end of the eighteenth century, although as 
some of them have thick Masonic “ firing ”’ feet they may be slightly earlier 
than their height alone indicates. 

The cut glass period of Type V has some very beautiful specimens to show, 
goblets, ale glasses, “firing” glasses and others, gradually becoming shorter 
in the stem, and with the bowls taking on the familiar “‘ port ” and “ sherry ”’ 
shapes so beloved of the Victorian era, followed in quick succession and call 
for little comment, but the earlier shapes and the engraved glasses with facetted 
and cut stems and bowls are very interesting, and the type is deserving of far 
more attention than it has hitherto received. 

With this series we bring our long range of the five periods of eighteenth- 
century wine glasses to an end, and will now consider those which were made 
and used for special liquors, or engraved with special decoration; but before 
closing this chapter on the cut stems it will be convenient to mention three 
Masonic glasses, the ‘‘ Master” and two for the use of less exalted members 
of the craft, which at once illustrate the best quality of the cut stems, and the 
curious custom which presumed that the chairman of eighteenth-century 
gatherings required a glass of far greater capacity than those provided for the 
rest of the guests. See Numbers 247 and 248. 

A small engraved glass with a cut stem shown in the illustrations of 
“Engraving ” as 314 is one with a very rare feature in this type, the folded 
foot, and another unengraved glass which is not illustrated is even less frequently 
observed in the series, in that the foot is both domed and cut. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES 


A. Tue Tazza-SHapeD CHAMPAGNE GLASSES 
AON this chapter we approach a difficulty which has puzzled glass 
RN collectors for many years, and will probably go on doing so to 


y the end of time, namely, to say with any degree of finality which 


tion of the expensive and exhilarating beverage that was introduced into England 
in the early days of Charles II, and rapidly became fashionable at the “‘ Merry 
Monarch’s ”’ Court. 

Hartshorne rightly says that, at its first introduction, champagne was prob- 
ably drunk from “‘ flutes ” and other special glasses made in Venice, and points 
out that in all Greene’s patterns and forms for various wines and liquors there 
is no mention of any glasses destined for the consumption of champagne.! 

It is evident, however, that very shortly after the English glass houses 
turned their attention to the making of drinking glasses, some enterprising 
craftsman gave special consideration to the new wine, and realizing how suitable 
was the tazza-shaped goblet to its sparkling richness, proceeded to adapt this 
shape to the current fashion of stems used for still wines. 

The first glass of this type which I am able to illustrate, 162, cannot have 
been made much later than 1700, and is quite possibly a seventeenth-century 
specimen. The metal, albeit of the very finest, is typical of that early period in 
colour, texture, and weight, and it has in it two of those “‘ blobs”’ of crude 
sand which show that its manufacture had not reached that certainty and 
perfection that it was so soon to attain. The design of the bowl, the beautifully 
proportioned baluster stem, and the curves of the domed and fluted foot, 
together produce a vessel of surpassing distinction and beauty, which led 
one of the leading experts to remark that it was the finest undoubted 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 295. 
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PLATE XXIX 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES, (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1750-1770. 
Two further specimens, 185 with a knopped stem, and 186 with a fluted bowl. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1750-1770. 


Opaque-twist stems, 183 having a folded foot, a most unusual feature with this 
stem. 
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early champagne glass he had ever seen. The only feature that suggests an 
eighteenth-century origin is the domed foot. 

Nearly related to it is a rather larger but equally graceful glass represented 
as 163, but this owes its stem to the Silesian pattern which became fashionable 
for a few years in the early part of the eighteenth century, and was probably 
brought to this country with other German fashions on the accession of George I. 
This glass, in addition to the foot being domed, also has the edge folded, 
and two collars above and below its stem. 

Curiously enough, although the Silesian stem had only a brief vogue in 
wine and ale glasses, and all such are distinctly rare in English metal, it lingered 
on for many years in goblets, and right through the century in the large glass 
stands which were made for sets of syllabub and jelly glasses to ornament the 
centre of the dining-table. 

On our next plate, XXIV, are six other champagne glasses, the first two of 
which are probably contemporary with 163. Number 164 is of the dark metal 
of the early heavy baluster period, and the glass is a graceful specimen of 
the first years of the eighteenth century. Number 165 is probably rather 
later, and of lighter fabric and colour ; it is also a handsome glass, and its stem 
likeness to the wine glass shown on Plate V as 26 should be noted. Number 
166 appears a still later production from the hammering of the bowl and foot, 
but the triple collars and double-knopped stem are very unusual for a late glass. 

As time went on the gradual elongation of the tazza-shaped champagne 
glasses, which is exemplified in 168, became apparent, the bowl was 
narrowed and deepened, and the curved reticulations into which it was often 
pressed were much closer together. Number 167 carries on this process until 
the champagne glass became almost the shape of an ordinary wine glass of 
generous capacity, and 169 with its bucket-shaped bowl is even more so, and 
is a very rare type. These glasses, however, still keep the special champagne 
characteristics of domed and folded feet, collars, and, except in the last case, 
pressed or fluted bowls. All these are undoubted champagne glasses of quite 
early date, probably between 1715 and 1725. Hartshorne places them later, on 
the evidence of some glass candlesticks and the date of corresponding styles 
as disclosed by the hall-marks on silver examples ;: but this is not necessarily 

1 “ Old English Glasses,”’ p. 296. 


PLATE XXX 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1720-1740. 


Two specimens with plain stems. 


189. Has two barley ears, and a single leaf to the hop bloom, 190 the normal 
engraving of two single ears of barley each with a single leaf on the stalk, 
and a single hop bloom with two leaves, on the other side of the glass. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (B) THE TALL CHAMPAGNE, 1750-1780. 


187. Has the ogee base to the bowl, and an opaque stem. 
, 188. A facet-cut glass. 
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conclusive as to wine glasses, nor indeed likely, from the fact that the German 
influence, previously noted, is apparent in the Silesian stem, and that it soon 
died out. 

By 1730, the date which Hartshorne gives to the devising of the tazza- 
shaped champagne glasses, the earlier air-twists had made their appearance, 
and this stem is found freely enough in the tall champagnes which had by 
then come into vogue and displaced the tazza-shape, so that it is quite improbable 
that the out-of-date baluster would have been used on the new type of glass 
if it had been introduced at so late a date. 

Be this as it may, and whatever conclusion Mr. Hartshorne may have drawn 
from the metal of his glass, there can be no question at all as to our 162 being 
a much earlier glass, the metal of which certainly belongs to the end of the 
seventeenth century. I therefore venture to date all the tazza-shaped cham- 
pagnes with knopped or moulded stems as prior to 1730, and I imagine 169 
to be the latest type with the Silesian stem, but certainly not later than that 
date which, with rare exceptions, marks the end of the general use of this 
bowl for champagne, and not the beginning. 

A very rare and valuable glass, probably made for champagne and in the 
collection of Mr. Joseph Bles, is shown as 170, and the date of this specimen, 
in common with most incised-twist glasses, is less certain. The metal is clearly 
early, as also is the trailed ornamentation at the base of the bowl; the foot 
and indeed the whole glass, shows the survival of the Venetian influence, 
and, but for the colour and texture of the metal, it might have emanated from 
the Adriatic City. On all the evidences it appears certain that this is a very 
early example of the incised-twist stem on a small champagne glass of English 
make, though possibly by Venetian workmen, dating from the end of the reign 
of Charles II. é 

Champagne had, by 1720, become a beverage of the well-to-do, and glasses 
for its consumption were required in much greater numbers. Experiments 
had been made with baluster and knopped-stem glasses specially suitable to 
this wine, and the tall shape with a long deep bowl had undoubtedly “ caught 
on,” as we shall now see, and was to continue fashionable throughout the 
remainder of the eighteenth century and well into the nineteenth, when the 

1 “ Old English Glasses,” Plate 49. 


PLATE XXXI 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1740-1750. 


Two glasses figured to show the occasional use of these vessels for Jacobite rites ; 
the combination of the Jacobite emblems with the barley ears is an extremely 
rare feature. 

Both in the Hamilton Clements Collection. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1720-1740. 


Further plain stems. 191 has the normal engraving. 192 has five leaves on 
each barley stalk. 
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turn of the wheel of fortune again decreed that the tall form should die out of 
fashion, and restored the tazza-shape in early Victorian days for a still longer 
term of popularity, which it even now retains after a century of revived use. 

Although the tall glass ousted the tazza-shape from general use about 
1730, this shape, in common with all other forms and fashions of drinking 
glasses, still had its votaries, and occasional: specimens were made with air- 
twisted or opaque-twisted or cut stems, and wide bowls. All such that were 
definitely used for champagne, however, are distinctly rare, and are more in 
the nature of survivals than glasses of a prevailing fashion. ‘Throughout the 
air and opaque stem periods and onwards, the normal champagne glass was 
the long narrow bowl on a tall stem, as has been said, but a glass must be illus- 
trated here, as 171, which is almost certainly a champagne glass. It has a 
hammered double-ogee bowl of the tazza-shape, a small collar at the top 
and a large one at the bottom of a fine opaque-twist stem, and a hammered, 
domed, and folded foot. I also illustrate on Plate LI two recently noticed 
examples of opaque-twist glasses. Number 324 is a tall wine glass with similar 
hammering on the bowl and foot to the glass last described, and another glass 
made undoubtedly for champagne is shown as 326. It has a knopped opaque- 
twist stem, with a collar beneath the bowl, and a domed foot, and is clearly 
another instance of a late survival of the tazza-shaped bowl in champagne 
glasses. : 

This tazza-shape was much too good a form to be lost, however, by the 
introduction of deep-bowled glasses for champagne, and was therefore con- 
tinued in the sweetmeat or “‘ sucket ” glasses of a rather later period, and will 
be further dealt with in a separate chapter on “ Sweetmeat Glasses.” 


B. THE TALL CHAMPAGNE GLASSES 


Widely different as the two beverages appear to modern minds, it has been 
considered difficult to say exactly where the glasses intended for champagne 
ended, and where those made for the less aristocratic but more popular strong 
ale began. 

It must not be forgotten that whilst “ beer’”’ and “ale” are practically 
synonymous terms in these different twentieth-century days, in those of the 
eighteenth “small beer” was the common drink, doubtless more or less 
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PLATE XXXII 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1720-1740. 
Three other specimens with plain stems. 
195. Has the normal type of engraving. 
196. Has a single barley ear and a single hop bloom, with two leaves. 
197. Similar, but with a single leaf to the hop bloom. 
The two latter glasses have been oil-gilt. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1730-1750, 
The continuation of the deep bowl in the air-twist period. 
199. Shows two leaves on each barley stalk. 
200. Has four ears of barley. 
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resembling its present-day descendant, and quaffed from tankards, mugs, and 
the coarser goblets by the peasant and workman, and by all classes for breakfast 
in great quantities, whilst “ale”? was a generous, heady, and very strong 
beverage, served generally at the midday dinner in special decanters, and 
consumed from glasses the small bowls of which speak volumes for the strength 
of the liquor. : 

No such concoction has survived the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and it is impossible for the present day student of old glasses even to conceive 
the vast difference in the two terms when George II was King. 

Tall glasses were used for ale in the early days of the eighteenth century, 
with deep bowls and long baluster and plain stems corresponding exactly to 
the wine glasses of the same period, and where such glasses were, as was usual, 
engraved with the familiar device of the hop bloom and the ears of barley, there 
is, of course, no doubt as to the use for which they were designed. But 
undoubtedly it was soon recognized how suitable the shape also was for the 
consumption of champagne, and apart altogether from those which were engraved 
with vine leaves and bunches of grapes, following the precedent of the hop and 
barley ale glasses, many of the plain unengraved vessels and particularly those 
of the better quality were made for champagne, and doubtless whilst many, 
one might almost say most, of the glasses, whether with plain or engraved bowls, 
were principally used for ale, they would also be pressed into service for cham- 
pagne on the rare occasions when that expensive wine was served. 

Hence we may take it that the tazza-shaped early champagne glasses were 
chiefly in use in households where the appointments of the table and the affluence 
of the owners enabled champagne to be frequently used, whilst less pretentious 
establishments, where it would be served less frequently, were content with 
vessels which could be used for both purposes. Of these, Plate XXVI shows 
three examples, all in the thin brown metal described in Chapter I, and 
from that circumstance they may possibly date from the beginning of the 
century. 

Some glasses, of course, were made and used primarily for the choicer 
liquor, and many such were dedicated to its use by the vine engraving. Others 
were richly engraved with arabesques, flowers, birds, and other fancies, and of 


these latter 175 is an exceptional and noble example. This glass is very early, 
oO 


PLATE XXXIII 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1750-1770. 
203. A mercury-twist spiral, has the ears of barley doubled, and a single leaf 
on each stalk. 
204. Has an opaque-twist stem, but the normal type of engraving. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1730-1750. 
Further air-twist examples. 
201. Of an exceptional size, and has the doubled barley ears. 


202. Shows a rare variety of engraving of two ears of barley only, without hops. 
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probably dating from about 1720, and contemporary with or very little earlier 
than the tazza-shapes for the same wine illustrated as 168 and 169. 

Very little later is 176, with a heavy single-knopped baluster stem, and 
though this glass is not engraved, it may be set down as a champagne glass of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. So, too, may 177 which, with its 
Silesian stem and squat appearance, doubtless owes its origin to Hanoverian 
influence, as has been previously remarked on this type of stem, though it is 
without question an English-made glass ; the long tear in a Silesian stem is an 
unusual feature. 

From this time on, it becomes impossible to differentiate between ale glasses 
and champagne glasses where the bowls are devoid of distinguishing engraving, 
but for the purpose of this work it will be simple to consider all unengraved 
glasses as champagne, for which they were certainly used as the tazza-shaped 
vessels went out of fashion, and treat the far more frequently found specimens 
which are engraved with hops and barley in a separate sub-section as ale 
glasses. It is quite likely that the practice of so decorating them arose from the 
necessity of differentiating at the table between similar glasses used for the 
two liquors and so avoiding an undesirable mixture. 

Number 178 with its fluted bowl and simple stem is typically the glass of 
about 1740, and 179 is one of those “‘ toasting ”’ glasses with a small bowl and 
long, very thin stem, which were made for use on one occasion only, when the 
“bucks ” of the middle of the century were wont to drink to some “‘ fair charmer ” 
or reigning “‘ toast,” and thereafter to snap the stem between finger and thumb 
to prevent the glass ever being devoted to a baser purpose, and then to cast 
the broken fragments under the table or into the fireplace. 

Curiously enough, very few unengraved deep-bowled glasses are found in 
the air-twist period, though the companion engraved ale glasses occurred with 
fair frequency. Number 180 is, however, a rare and brilliant exception to this 
general rule; it is an unusually tall glass of 9} inches, and with its double- 
knopped stem and high-domed foot it is a specimen and a design which is 
seldom met with in the original, but has been reproduced in modern forgeries. 
Toasting glasses with air and opaque-twist stems are represented as 181 
and 182, but are distinctly scarce. In the opaque-twists, however, plain deep 
champagne bowls appear frequently enough, and examples are illustrated 
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CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1750-1780. 

207. Has again a different opaque-twist stem, but the normal type of engraving. 

208. Has a facet-cut stem, and the decoration highly polished. 


CHAMPAGNE AND ALE GLASSES. (C) THE TALL ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES, 
1750-1770. 
Other opaque-twist specimens. 


205. Has a stem that is of a very unusual type, and four leaves on each 
barley stalk. 
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with folded feet, 183 extremely rare ; knopped stems, 185 ; fluted bowls, 186 ; 
and plain bowls and feet, 184 ; and, very occasionally, with ogee-shaped bowls, 
187. 

Finally, the facetted stem deep glasses were doubtless more frequently 
intended for champagne than for ale, as by this time the shorter-stemmed but 
still deep-bowled ale glasses had become common. Number 188 is an excellent 
and typical facetted stem champagne glass which carries us to the end of the 
century. 

The tall toasting glasses illustrated, necessarily intermingle with the fore- 
going, and are better described in this chapter than amongst the smaller wine 
glasses. 


C. Tue Tat ENGRAVED ALE GLASSES 


Of the glasses specially dedicated to the drinking of ale by their engraving 
of the ears of barley and the hop blossom, few words will suffice, inasmuch 
as the glasses themselves are very similar to, and in many cases identical with, 
those already dealt with in the tall champagne section, and the difference is 
entirely in the engraving. 

The glasses are always of superfine quality in the tall varieties, and the 
earliest have the Silesian stem and deep bowl of 177. This particular specimen 
being devoid of engraving, was included amongst the tall champagne glasses, 
but as I have seen a glass of this same form engraved with the hops and barley, 
177 must do duty to illustrate the ale section also. It is, of course, a glass of 
the early Georgian period, and probably dates from about 1720. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed description of the individual engraved 
specimens, it is convenient and desirable here to take particular note of the 
engraving on the bowls of those illustrated, and a collection of all the 
various positions into which the fancy or art of the engraver placed the 
simple ears of barley and hop blooms will be found an interesting branch 
of this series, to which attention may be specially devoted with pleasure and 
profit. 

The normal type of ale glass engraving may be described as two single ears 
of barley “‘ in saltire,” namely, with the stalks crossed diagonally, and having a 
single leaf on each stalk on one side of the glass, with a single hop bloom 


PLATE XXXV 


PLAIN STEM GOBLET, 1720-1740. 


212. A glass dedicated to the use of the Orange Lodges, as is suggested by 
the orange leaves and fruit engraved upon the bowl. 


BALUSTER STEM GOBLETS, 1680-1720. 


210. A very large goblet of the time of George I. 


211. A still larger vessel of the late seventeenth century, 9 in. high, almost 
certainly made in one of the several window or bottle glass factories 
operating at that period. 


BALUSTER STEM GOBLET, 1700-1710. 


209. Is a Scottish glass of the early eighteenth century, probably made in 
Edinburgh. 
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dependent from tendrils bearing two leaves, on the reverse side. See 190 and 
191 for examples. The variations are : 


Two leaves to each barley stalk, 199. 

Four leaves to each barley stalk, 205. 

Five leaves to each barley stalk, 192. 

Only one barley ear and one hop bloom with a single leaf, 197; very 
rare. 

Only one barley ear and hop bloom with two leaves, engraving oil gilt, 196. 

Two barley ears, one leaf only to the hop bloom, 189 ; rare. 

Barley ears doubled, four, and a single leaf to each stalk, 203 ; rare. 

Two hop blooms dependent from the two barley stalks ; very rare. 

Two ears of barley only, but sideways and not crossed, no hops, 202 ; 
extremely rare. 

Four ears of barley only—crossed—no hops; very rare. 


Knopped-stem glasses with engraved bowls are unusual, but are occasion- 
ally observed similar to 176, whilst the drawn type with the plain stem are well 
and fully represented on our Plates XXX, XXXI, and XXXII, which date from 
the early part of the century, about 1720-1740. 

The plain-stemmed glasses were followed between 1730 and 1750 by the 
knopped air-twists shown on Plate XXXII, and by the graceful glasses on 
Plate XXXIII, of which the waisted shape of the bell bowl, 198, 199, and 201, 
were probably the earlier examples ; this last is an exceptional and beautiful 
specimen 8# inches in height. 

Mercury-stemmed glasses are scarce, and are represented by 203, but in the 
opaque-twist series great varieties of stem and engraving are found, and the 
popularity of the engraved ale glasses appears to have reached its zenith. 
Numbers 204 to 207 are specially fine specimens, and others are found, though 
rarely, with fluted bowls and knopped stems. 

In colour-twists the engraved bowls are exceptionally rare, though one or 
two are known, and occasional specimens are found in the cut stem series ; 
these also are by no means common, and examples such as 208, in which the 
ears of barley and the hop bloom are beautifully polished, are difficult to obtain. 
Another glass with similar decoration has a knop in the facetted stem. Oil 
gilding and faint enamelling were used in some rare cases with exquisite effect, 
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but they are not otherwise different from the various types here described and 
illustrated. 

Contemporary with the glasses we have been considering were the shorter 
ale glasses for use in taverns, also engraved with the barley and hops; they 
were of varied types, short, plain, and knopped stems, with feet occasionally 
folded, but generally rather flat and plain, and towards the end of the century 
this type doubtless came into general use, and the taller form was dying out. 
The short form continued in use long after the nineteenth century and the 
decadence had arrived. 


CHAPTER IX 
GOBLETS 


E y) ROM time immemorial down to the present day, it has been the 
custom to provide special drinking vessels of all sorts of material, 
horn, wood, pewter, silver, and glass, for ceremonial or special 
occasions, when vessels larger than the ordinary were served to 
the master of the household or to some honoured guest, who was presumed to 
require deeper potations than less important persons. 

Such goblets, in the spacious days of chivalry, were frequently presented by 
royal or noble hosts to dependents and others, who would prize the gift either 
for its sentimental or its pecuniary value, according to the relative stations of 
giver and recipient. 

Even so late as the middle of the eighteenth century, and in material of so 
fragile a nature as glass, goblets bearing the portrait of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, or some special emblems or motto of the Jacobite cause, were used at 
the secret Club gatherings and functions, and doubtless the old royal custom 
of the “ presentation of the goblet” was frequently exercised by the Prince 
towards his faithful adherents and subjects whom he received in his exile from 
time to time, as we shall see in a subsequent chapter on the engraved Jacobite 
glasses. 

The vessels we are now about to consider were, for the most part, used 
for less romantic occasions, and though we shall meet with several in the series 
that were made for royal or semi-royal events, and others that were ordered 
for important domestic occasions, such as christenings or weddings, the bulk 
of the eighteenth-century goblets would appear to have been part of the usual 
appointments of well-ordered households for use in the consumption of liquids 
in considerable quantity, such as ‘‘ small beer ” and, especially in the West of 
England, cider. 


Masonic banquets of the century, too, required the provision of a goblet 
P 105 
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GOBLET ENGRAVED WITH THE ROYAL ARMS, 1702-1707. 


213. An historical goblet clearly dated by the arms of Queen Anne as being 
after her accession and before the Act of Union with Scotland in 1707. It 
was probably engraved for the Coronation in 1702. 
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of heroic size for the use of the Worshipful Master, and was for this reason 
sometimes termed the ‘“ Master” glass. An example of such a vessel with 
two of smaller capacity from the same set are shown on Plate XLII. 

Of the enormous glasses which hold a quart or more of liquor, I do not 
purpose to say much or to include any illustration, because they are not strictly 
drinking vessels at all. They were chiefly made for the serving of punch, and 
from them the generous liquor was ladled or “‘ lifted ” into smaller vessels, and 
therefore do not come properly within the limits of our review. 

Two very large goblets which were probably drinking glasses are shown 
on Plate XXXV; 211 is an early glass of the late seventeenth century and is of a 
curious greenish colour that at first occasioned some doubt as to its provenance, 
but a careful examination of it led to a correct and interesting elucidation of its 
appearance. It was doubtless made in one of those glass houses which devoted 
its chief output to the provision of window glass and bottle glass, of which 
mention was made in the concluding paragraph of Chapter I, and which will 
be more comprehensively dealt with in Chapter XIII. This specimen is 9 
inches high. ‘The glass was made without “ decolourer,” generally per- 
manganate of potash, and hence does not present that crystal clearness which is a 
feature of most of the goblets of this size and date, that were made in the 
regular factories producing drinking glasses. In every way it is a very interest- 
ing specimen in the elucidation of some of the problems which confront the 
student of the earliest period of manufacture of English drinking vessels. 
Number 210 is another large goblet with a stem which is found in all the types. 
In wine glasses, 13, in ale and champagne glasses, 177, in cordials, 255, as well 
as in the tazza-shaped champagne glasses, 163, 167, 168, and 169, this type 
never had any very long vogue, though we meet it again in a more pleasing and 
anglicized form in 214, where the double-ogee bowl adds a greater dignity 
and grace to the glass. 

Number 209 is a very solid and heavy goblet of the baluster type ; the metal 
is very thick and of a deep bluish tint, and it is a glass of considerable interest. 
Its thistle-shaped bowl and domed foot are pleasing features, which would 
have looked well on a more graceful stem. It came from Edinburgh, and is 
believed to be a Scottish-made glass of the early years of the eighteenth 
century. 


PLATE XXXVII 


GOBLETS ENGRAVED WITH THE ROYAL ARMS, 1727-1750. 


Two further royal goblets. 

215. Probably engraved for the coronation of George II, and 216 for the 
marriage of William III, Prince of Orange, K.G., who espoused one 
of the princesses of the Blood Royal in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 


BALUSTER STEM GOBLET, 1720. 
214. A glass dated by the stem as contemporary with the reign of George I. 
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A very few glasses were engraved with an orange branch, leaves, and fruit, 
for use in the Orange Lodges, and all such are rare and desirable specimens, 
which will be again referred to in the chapter on Williamite or Orange Glasses. 
Number 212 is an example with an ogee bowl and plain stem, which is an 
interesting political relic that doubtless has been used on many occasions to 
honour the amusing if coarse Orange toast. 

Number 213 is an historical and highly interesting specimen. It has an 
elegant straight-sided bowl, exquisitely engraved with the Royal Arms of 
England as borne by Charles II, James II, and Queen Anne down to the date 
of the Act of Union in 1707. The supporters, the outlines, and the Royal 
Crown are executed on the wheel, but the mottoes and the details of the 
quarterings are put in separately in diamond point, as was the fashion on the 
best glasses of the period. The beauty of the baluster stem with its two tears, 
the domed and folded foot, date the glass as a production of the end of the 
seventeenth century, and it is doubtless a glass engraved for the coronation of 
“Good Queen Anne.”! Fortunately the Royal Arms between 1688 and 1702 
were differently marshalled, and they were again altered in 1707 ; which enables 
us to definitely date this specimen as having been engraved within the short 
space of five years, 1702-1707. 

Numbers 215 and 216 are probably glasses made to the order of the English 
Court. The former is a beautiful baluster stem glass with many tears, prob- 
ably engraved for the coronation of King George II, whose arms it bears on 
the bowl, and the latter specimen is a particularly interesting example of the 
use of the opaque-twist for a commemorative goblet. At the top of the spiral 
stem is a large knop containing a series of brilliant tears. The coat of arms 
conclusively proves its one-time ownership, as they are those of William, Prince 
of Orange, Knight of the Garter, who married one of the Princesses of the Blood 
Royal of England in the latter half of the seventeenth century. The metal is 
brilliant, and both this glass and 215 have been considered by some critics as 
possibly of Liége manufacture, but in the opinion of reliable authorities both 
are undoubted English specimens, though possibly engraved by foreigners. 


1 “* Rare English Glasses,” by Joseph Bles, Plate 5, Fig. 9. The author illustrates this goblet and 
states, p. 30, ‘‘ We know from a wine glass engraved partly on the wheel and partly in diamond point, 
with the Royal coat of arms before the Union with Scotland in 1707 that in that year or before a good 
article was produced.” 
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The remaining goblets of the series are less historically interesting, though 
charming examples of the glasses of the eighteenth century. 

On Plate XXXVIII we have six rare air-twist goblets. Number 217 has an 
ogee bowl, a length of air-twist stem inserted into a plain portion with a large 
knop and an elegant domed foot.1_ Number 219 has similar features, but the bowl 
is straight-sided, and the knop into which the air stem is inserted is decorated 
with tears, whilst the domed foot is slightly higher than in the companion 
glass. 

Number 218 is a heavy glass of the identical type so largely used with the 
Jacobite portrait and inscribed glasses of the middle of the century, and all 
three of these glasses owe their origin to about the year 1750. 

Three mercury-twist goblets follow on the lower part of the plate, 220 has a 
bucket-shape, 221 an ogee, and 222 a straight-sided bowl, in which order 
they probably appeared between 1750 and 1760, whilst on Plate XXXIX are 
some opaque-twisted specimens with exactly similar bowl shapes, which were 
probably contemporaneous, or only very slightly later in.date. 

Below these on the same plate appear three very rare goblets indeed. 
Number 226 is a mixed-twist specimen with an ogee bowl, the opaque-twist 
being edged with silver. Number 227 is that “ rara avis ”’ in all series, a dated 
glass, which bears the dedication to ‘‘ Elenor Hewett 1770” within a wreath 
on its large ogee bowl, doubtless in commemoration of the fair “ Elenor’s ” 
christening in that year, and the conventional “ pheasant in flight ” of the period 
on its reverse side ; finally 228 is most ornately engraved and is a glass which 
takes us quite to the end of the century. It has roses, sunflowers, grapes, bees, 
and butterflies all represented on its cut bowl, whilst the stem and large foot 
are also decorated with fine cut work. 


1 “ Rare English Glasses,” Plate 36, Fig. 48. This is an identical goblet, but is engraved with 
a portrait of the “ Butcher ’’ Duke of Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER X 
SWEETMEAT OR ‘“ SUCKET” GLASSES 


By parce glasses and vice versa that some remarks upon them seem 

; gx desirable. The practice of placing small bowls or baskets of 
sweetmeats on the table, is one which has come down to us from the times of 
the Romans, and although such were doubtless of metal until well into the 
eighteenth century, small glass bowls or stands were thenceforward also used 
to serve the toothsome delicacies. 

It has long been maintained by some. glass experts that the tazza-shaped 
champagne glasses, which were dealt with in Chapter VIII, were early sweet- 
meat glasses, and their use for the drinking of wine was for a long time 
strenuously denied, but the evidences clearly prove that champagne was intro- 
duced during the reign of Charles II, and there is no other type of glass, 
except the large goblets which were for the most part too large, until the 
introduction of the deep ale type, which would be at all suitable for its 
consumption. 

Further, the flat, shallow bowl of the tazza-shaped glass is far more convenient 
to use with champagne than with sweetmeats, and there seems no reason at all 
why it should ever have been suggested that they only existed for the latter 
purpose. Be this as it may, these glasses have so long been designated ‘‘ sweet- 
meats,” that any tall glass with tazza-shaped bowl which appears in the auction 
catalogues is generally erroneously so described. 

Hartshorne’s chapter on the early champagne glasses! is certainly one of 
his best, and places these interesting pieces in their proper category ; it is 
rather a pity that subsequent writers like Bate and Percival should have attempted 
to controvert his very excellent differentiation between the sweetmeats and the 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” pp. 293 et seq. 
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champagne specimens, and to restore the old fallacy that no saucer-shaped 
glasses were specially made for champagne. It is true that Bate somewhat 
grudgingly admits that Hartshorne’s placing of the specimens “‘ may be quite 
correct,” but in his following remarks he attempts to prove that as there are 
practically no tazza-shaped glasses suitable for champagne to be found with 
the cut stem, though such a specimen is now illustrated, 239, therefore the 
earlier specimens, such as those shown on our Plates XXIII to XXV, must have 
been sweetmeat and not champagne glasses. 

Bate’s argument is obviously a weak one, and far stronger reasons exist 
for the extreme rarity of air, opaque, and particularly cut-stemmed glasses 
with tazza-shaped bowls for use with champagne. As was said in Chapter VIII 
the bowls of the early champagne glasses gradually became elongated, until 
about 1730 the deep-bowled shape, also then freely used for ale glasses, had 
become fashionable, and the dictates of that fashion very soon killed the use 
of the tazza-shape for champagne. Its use for sweetmeats was of the nature 
of a revival, and not until about the middle of the century was the old shape 
reintroduced, but it was then decorated with curved, curled, engrailed 
or pinnacled edges, and so was clearly not intended for the serving of liquids 
to drink. 

Before that sweetmeat glasses were very much smaller in size, and it is 
probable that the large glasses with domed feet and baluster or pedestal stems 
were never intended or made for such dainties. It is quite possible that as the 
tall shape came in, the remaining specimens of old champagne glasses would 
be used for serving conserves and preserves, because it would be a suitable 
use for such beautiful but old-fashioned pieces of household ware, and this 
very probably gave rise to the custom of specially making heavier glasses in the 
same shape as receptacles for sweetmeats. 

Similarly, as we shall see in the illustrations which accompany this chapter, 
the smaller stands, at first doubtless made solely for sweetmeats, were not 
allowed to vanish entirely into oblivion, but continued in shallower and still 
smaller shapes as patch-stands, for use and ornament on the dressing tables of 
the ladies of fashion, who decorated their faces with “‘ beauty spots” of tiny 
patches of black silk in every conceivable form that their fancy dictated, for 


1 “ English Table Glass,” p. 77. 
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*“‘ assembly ” or “ rout.” These little receptacles must, of necessity, take their 
place with their larger brethren, and be considered in this chapter with the 
“ sweetmeats.” 

On Plate XL we have eight of these small stands ; 229 is a shallow plain 
bowl, on a knopped stem ; 230 has a somewhat similar but much larger bowl 
with the edge “ flanged”; it is on a hollow baluster stem and a very high- 
domed foot, and this glass exhibits the interesting feature of possessing two 
pontil-marks, one at the bottom of the bowl, and the second in the usual place 
in the centre of the dome of the foot, thus showing that the bowl and foot were 
made separately by two similar operations and joined to the stem simultaneously. 
Numbers 231 and 232 are quaint examples of moulded patch-stands that are 
now scarce and desirable, the curious misshapen form of the latter denoting its 
early origin. 

The series of the smaller stands is carried on in delightful sequence in the 
lower group, where illustrations 233 to 236 give us specimens with the Silesian, 
the air-twist, and the opaque stems, the latter with a moulded foot and a series 
of beautiful pinnacles around the bowl, and finally a little gem from Ireland in 
so-called ‘‘ Waterford” glass and cutting, with a double-ogee flanged and 
serrated bowl, a knopped stem and the domed foot, this glass is also cut in the 
style prevailing at the end of the eighteenth century. 

On Plate XLI we have some examples of the revival of the tazza-shaped 
champagne glasses in special receptacles for sweetmeats. Number 237 has a 
modified and obviously late revival of the Silesian stem, and but for the notching 
on the lip might have passed for a champagne glass. It has indeed a strong 
resemblance to 167 in that series, but the cutting of the bowl denotes a later 
period of manufacture. Number 239 again is later still, and this glass has even 
stronger pretensions to use as a drinking glass, but the fact that the deep-bowled 
champagne glasses were by now firmly established in vogue, and the heaviness 
of the present specimen, induce me to include it in this chapter, although, in 
Bate’s words, it is obviously “‘ suitable for champagne.” With 240 and 242 
all question of doubt finally disappears. They are examples of the very finest 
period of English and Irish glass cutting, and their serrated edges, great capacity 
and heaviness, definitely betoken the origin and intent of their manufacture as 
table appointments of the best quality. For nearly a century sweetmeat glasses 
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Four early specimens of the baluster stem period. 
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Other examples exhibiting the various fashions concurrently in use in wine 
glasses. 
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such as these were treasured and used as sugar bowls by our grandmothers 
and mothers, with the inevitable result that they have become so scarce, as time 
has passed, that they are to-day best placed in the safe recesses of a specimen 
cupboard ! 

On this plate I have also photographed two of the popularly so-called ‘‘ Water- 
ford ” cut candlesticks of the period of the glasses shown with them. They are 
foreign to our subject, but are such beautiful examples of glass cutting 
that they will not be without interest. Number 238 has the straight nozzle 
of about 1780, and 241 shows characteristics of the last few years of the 
century. 


CHAPTER XI 
MASONIC AND “ FIRING ” GLASSES 


SOXACTLY when Masonic Lodges first used special glasses for the 
| drinking of their toasts with the ceremony of “ firing,” is lost in 
antiquity, but that the practice has prevailed for very nearly two 
centuries is evident from the vessels which have survived the 
rough treatment that the usages of such occasions subject them to. 

Plates XLII and XLIX show typical and beautiful examples of these specially 
dedicated glasses, and the earliest specimens will be found with the shaped 
bowl and plain stem of 308. This glass has the added distinction of being 
engraved with the arms of the owning Lodge, and as these are also the 
arms of Edinburgh it is obvious that the glass comes from the Northern Capital, 
and that we have to look there for the Masonic body originally using it. ‘This 
will probably be found in what is now “‘ The Lodge of Journeyman Masons 
No. 8 (Edinburgh),” or its predecessor in the early eighteenth century, as the 
arms on the glass are identical with those represented on the dexter side of the 
shield of arms, “‘ parted per pale,” as now used by the Lodge mentioned. The 
glass shows a considerable usage, and has a heavy firing foot, the arms are 
beautifully engraved, as is shown in our illustration, and are supported by 
many Masonic emblems such as ‘“‘'T’” squares, levels, compasses, the 
gavel and other insignia of the craft, and appears to date back to about 
1720. 

I have recently seen a still earlier firing glass, not illustrated, with an 
identical shaped bowl, thick stem, and foot, but in addition it has a huge 
baluster knop at the base of the stem and joining the latter to the foot. ‘This 
glass shows even more marks and signs of a stressful and convivial career; it 
is very solid and heavy, and the bowl exhibits such a network maze of scratches 
and knocks that it would scarcely be possible to put a pencil point on any 


portion of it that does not bear some such evidence of a useful, if stormy exist- 
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ence. Notwithstanding this, the glass is in otherwise perfect condition, without 
a crack or chip. 

Numbers 243 and 246 on Plate XLII are probably very early ; both have 
firing feet and plain stems, but whilst 243 is a wine glass, as is usual with 
Masonic glasses, 246 is a very unusual specimen in “ craft” glasses, in that 
it has the thick deceptive bowl, usually devoted to the consumption of 
“strong waters’ or “ cordials,” and which is not often found with a firing 
foot. 

The next glasses in chronological sequence in this section are the beautiful 
set represented on Plate XLIX, fine examples of craft engraving, and the only 
Masonic glasses with air-twisted stems that it has been my good fortune to 
acquire. ‘These all show representations of true lover’s knots, and the conven- 
tional rose and leaves, but in addition bear various emblems of the officers of 
the Masonic Order for whose use they were intended. The “ Arch,” the 
“ Craft,” the “ First principle ” and the “ Second principle,” are all, I under- 
stand, represented in the symbols engraved on. the bowls of this remarkable set 
of glasses, which probably date about the middle of the eighteenth century, or 
slightly later. 

Next in order come the two opaque-twist glasses shown on Plate XLII ; both 
have ogee bowls, but have stems that differ very widely in solidity and thick- 
ness, and both have thick firing feet, 244 having one which is literally 
rubbed and worn into an uneven shape by its frequent contact with the solid’ 
surface of the table in the ceremony of “ firing,”’ whilst 245 has the corrugated 
firing foot which has been erroneously termed the “‘ Norwich foot,” as was 
explained in Chapter VI when dealing with Norwich glasses. ‘The two examples 
under consideration were in use about 1760-1770. 

Finally we come to the set of late facet-cut glasses represented lower down, 
which belong to the end of the century, and were probably made about 1790. 
There is nothing about these specially to indicate a Masonic origin, but the 
conclusion that they were so intended is drawn from the fact of the ‘‘ Master,” 
248, being present in a set of smaller glasses of identical pattern and type. 
Of course the ‘‘ Master” would also be present in a set of glasses made for 
‘John Company,” the old East India Company, or any other gathering of 
eighteenth-century magnates where the chairman, poor fellow, was presumed 
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to have a capacity of at least six times that of the lesser lights who followed his 
lead. Imagine such glasses as these filled with ‘“‘ neat port ’—which was first 
in vogue at the time of their manufacture! Strong indeed must have been the 
head and sturdy the legs which could retain their equilibrium after more than 
one bumper served in the central specimen as illustrated. 

But it is just possible that this ‘‘ Master” glass served the purpose of a 
“loving cup,” and was not intended for individual drinking. Be that as it 
may, it is a glorious vessel which may fitly bring our short chapter on Masonic 
glasses to an end. 


CHAPTER XII 
CORDIAL AND STRONG WATER GLASSES 


IKE all other special glasses, these closely followed the normal 
¥ wine glass type of their period of manufacture, and examples of 
) all the five periods exist. ‘‘ Strong waters,” principally brandy, 
£4249 were certainly in use in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and we find Greene ordering special small tumblers for “ brandij ” in 1671. 

Hartshorne says that the taste for “‘ Giniva,” from which the word “ Gin ” 
was an easy and natural abbreviation, “‘ came in with the Dutch habits at the 
Restoration,’ i.e. 1662, but in this he was a quarter of a century previous. 
Possibly he meant to use the word “ Revolution,” for certainly there is not 
much evidence of Dutch habits, although some undoubtedly, as witness the 
installation of a Dutch engraver, Roettiers, at the Mint, before the advent of 
the Dutch King. However this may be, we have small evidence of the use 
of gin in this country before 1690, and practically none of the manufacture of 
special glasses for its consumption before 1700. 

“ Cordials ” of course were in use long before that, and were frequently— 
nay generally—home distilled, but for the consumption of these delectable 
“‘ waters ” there would also appear to have been no special glasses until the end 
of the century, when vessels appeared of two distinct varieties, the short and 
the tall, which latter subsequently ran through all five of the periods. The 
short glasses of small capacity, however, appear to be entirely confined to the 
first half of the century, and doubtless were specially manufactured for serving 
“‘ Giniva,” and to have passed from use with the repeal of the foolish and 
provocative ‘“‘ Gin Act ” of 1736, which only served to inflame the passions of the 
mob and to increase the determination to obtain the popular spirit. Its repeal took 
place in 1741, and doubtless thereafter gin was served in the taller glasses of slightly 
larger capacity, which then were used for all ‘‘ strong waters ” and cordials. 

To deal with the short glasses of very moderate capacity first; those 
on Plate XLIII clearly show the close relationship to the larger wine glasses 


then extant. The likeness of such examples as 250, 252, 256, and 258 to 46, 
1 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 318. 
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34, 35, and 71 is remarkable, whilst the smallest of the series, 255, is a ludicrously 
diminutive but almost exact replica of the huge goblet shown as 210. 

The others, 249, 251, 253, and 254, are typical and excellent examples of 
the contemporary receptacles from which was consumed the potent and alien 
spirit that caused such a wave of intemperance, and worse, amongst the dregs 
of the population in the third and fourth decades of the century, and with 
which the “‘ Gin Act” was quite powerless to cope. ‘‘ White Satin,” ‘“‘ White 
Tape,” “ Royal Poverty,” and “ Mother’s Ruin”’ were some of the nick- 
names applied to the popular poison of the period, and special “ gin cellars ” 
and “ gin palaces’ sprang up in every street, in spite of the drastic measures, 
duties and penalties, under the Act. 

On Plate XLIV are shown three curious glasses that probably have some 
connection with this measure. Numbers 259 and 261 are early specimens of 
double-ended glasses, one bowl being of much greater capacity than the other. 
It is popularly supposed that these vessels were intended for the consumption 
of two different liquors in the same vessel, but it is more likely that they 
were measures for the serving of portions of liquor of a greater or less quantity, 
as might be ordered, and so were the forerunners of the “ half-quartern ”’ or 
** gill ’? metal measures of a later day. Number 260 is a very massive deceptive 
glass of early date, about 1700-1710, of the type known as a “‘ joey,” from the 
alleged circumstance that this type held fourpennyworth of gin. This, however, 
must be a modern misapplication of the word for several reasons. Firstly, 
the glasses of the type of 260 are often of differing capacity, and the one under 
discussion is quite twice the size of that illustrated as his first example by Bate, | 
though similar in shape.1 Secondly, they were made in the early eighteenth 
century, whereas the coin known as the “ joey,” namely, the fourpennypiece 
with the figure of Britannia on the reverse, was first coined in 1836, on the 
insistent demand of Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., whose principal reason appears 
to have been that it would be a convenient coin with which to pay cab fares, 
which were then legally fixed at fourpence per mile ! 

Of course it is probable that such a glass as Bate’s next illustration, which 
he alludes to as a “‘ joey” and which would be nearly contemporary with the 
time of Mr. Joseph Hume,? was the then fourpenny gin measure, and that the 

1 “ English Table Glass,” Fig. 146. 2 Ibid., Fig. 147. 
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term has been misapplied in recent years to the much earlier vessels which have 
similar deceptive bowls, but certainly such glasses as are now so much sought 
after as ‘“‘ joeys ” can have had no connection with the “‘ honourable member ” 
of 1836 or his times. 

These deceptive glasses were frequently used at the coaching inns and 
taverns for serving gin, after the passing of the “Gin Act,” the colourless 
liquid blending with the hue of the metal, and so giving the unwary or un- 
observant traveller the idea that he was being served with a generous quantity 
of the expensive liquor, when in reality the amount he was supplied with was 
very small indeed. Obviously a coloured wine would at once expose the delusion, 
as the thick and solid sides of the glass would show up against the colour of the 
liquor ; for this reason wine glasses are seldom found with deceptive bowls, 
but two remarkable air and opaque-twist wine glasses with very solid deceptive 
bowls, which hold only an infinitesimal amount of liquor, have recently come into 
my possession, 275 and 276 on Plate XLIV, and it is probable that these and 
also 246 in the Masonic series, were intended for the use of the Toast Master 
officiating at great banquets, who would have to repeat and drink every toast 
by whomsoever proposed, and remain sufficiently sober throughout the whole 
evening, unlike the more fortunate guests who could comfortably subside under 
the table when their potations had been sufficient to make it impossible to stand 
beside it! On such occasions, therefore, it was usual to supply the Toast 
Master with a glass which, whilst presenting the same appearance to the casual 
eye as those generally in use by other drinkers, would enable him to do justice 
to each toast, and retain control of voice and legs! It must be remembered in 
this connection that the honouring of each toast in the eighteenth century 
required the glass to be filled and emptied, and not the mere sip of these less 
jovial times. 

Of the tall cordials represented on Plates XLIV to XLVI, the illustrations 
speak for themselves. The earliest are the two beautiful baluster-stemmed 
specimens shown as 266 and 267, which have bowls of very small capacity, 
and which are contemporary with the small early gin glasses previously dealt 
with. The next in order are the knopped stem and plain-stem glasses on 
Plate XLIV. Number 262 has a small capacity bell bowl of the wine glass type, 
and 263 is a remarkable glass of great rarity with its double-ogee bowl and 
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domed foot. Number 264 introduces for the first time the “ cordial bowl” 
proper which became popular and almost universal in the succeeding types, and 
this is also set on a domed foot of beautiful proportions. This glass emanated 
from Ireland, and was evidently once the possession of a cynic, who engraved 
under the foot in diamond point a toast to “ three things that never existed,” 
i.e. “‘ Beauty without conceit, Friendship without deceit, and the Friends of 
Ireland in the English Parliament.’ A companion glass, sold with it and now 
in the collection of Mr. Hamilton Clements, is similarly engraved “‘ An honour-. 
able Peace and a successful War. C.S. 1760. Riches to the Generous, Power 
to the Merciful.” This inscription and date is, of course, long subsequent to 
that of the manufacture of the glass. 

Following these comes the mercury-twist cordial glass represented by 268, 
and in the series of cordial glasses with opaque stems 269 with its folded foot 
is exceedingly rare, and 270 is another glass with a very solid deceptive bowl. 
Numbers 271 to 274 inclusive call for little comment, but 265, formed on the 
lines of a tall champagne glass, but with a narrow fluted bowl of very small 
capacity and great brilliancy, is a singularly beautiful and unusual type used 
for drinking “ ratafia.” 

Number 277 may possibly be a wine glass, and as such was referred to in 
Chapter VI under Type IVs, but it is more likely intended for a cordial glass 
from the small capacity of the bowl, and it is therefore here illustrated ; it is 
one of the rarest glasses in the series with its double-ogee bowl, its beautiful 
mixed-twist stem composed of alternate serpents of air and opaque-twists, and 
its domed foot. 

Another rare cordial glass is represented in 278, which also has the small 
cordial bowl on a tall opaque-twist stem with a domed foot, whilst probably the 
scarcest of the entire series is the cut cordial glass, which has a knopped and 
facetted stem, and which is no less than 7} inches in height, the only undoubted 
cordial with this stem I have seen. 

All tall cordial glasses are very scarce, which is rather surprising considering 
their solid nature, but this is probably explained by the surmise that they were 
specially made to order for use in great houses, and not merely the “ strong 
water” glasses of the tavern and household, as were the short gin glasses 
previously described. 
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GLASS FACTORIES 


ee HIS supplementary chapter is written with considerable diffi- 
ay “~ dence, with the knowledge that some of the conclusions tentatively 
es ‘%4)) arrived at are quite possibly erroneous, and that the subject now 

to be dealt with requires a great deal of further research and 
investigation before the glasses emanating from the early bottle and window 
glass houses can be definitely placed in the proper category and easily recog- 
nized. 

The subject has never hitherto been ventilated, and there is no data to which 
I have been able to refer in my endeavour to direct attention to an important 
variety of English drinking glasses and a branch of glass collecting which has 
been neglected in the past, but which teems with interest, and is responsible 
for not a few specimens which have hitherto been contemptuously dismissed 
as “foreign,” simply because they did not answer to the description and 
appearance of the better known flint glasses or glass of lead with which the 
collector becomes at once familiar. 

As stated in our first chapter, numerous glass houses existed in the Weald 
of Surrey and Sussex in the sixteenth century for the manufacture of glass bottles 
and window glass, but it is very doubtful whether there was any material output 
of drinking vessels of glass before the advent of Verzelini for the purpose of 
teaching ‘‘ the art and knowledge of makynge drinkynge glasses’ in 1575. Of 
these glasses only a very few specimens have survived, and there can be no 
doubt that the output for general use was extremely small. 

Fifty years later we have documentary evidence that “ very few Englishmen 
had been brought up in the art” of making drinking glasses, but the output of 
bottles and of window glass was very considerable. 


Mansel’s and the Duke of Buckingham’s efforts appear to have been more 
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A series of glasses which owe their origin to the “ Gin Act ” of 1736, which was 
repealed in 1741. 


These short glasses of small capacity are seldom if ever found with the later 
spiral or cut stems. 
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successful, but even in these cases we have practically nothing which can be 
definitely attributed to their manufacture, and it was left to John Greene and 
others to import great quantities of drinking glasses to the English market to 
foster and quicken the use of glass in this country. The material effect was to 
stimulate the output of English-made glasses at a popular price, and we soon 
find Greene writing to his continental supplier that “‘ we make now very good 
glasses in England,” until by about 1680 the English manufacturer had entirely 
ousted the foreigner, and the whole of the drinking glass trade had been 
captured, and England began to supply continental requirements. Notwith- 
standing this the number of glass houses established for the manufacture of 
drinking vessels was very small in comparison with those making looking- 
glasses, window glass, and glass bottles, and in 1696 there were only 27 of the 
former to 61 of the latter factories. Doubtless the output of the 27 houses 
was of the finest quality glass, and their products were the solid baluster-stemmed 
and plain-stemmed glasses so well known to the collector of to-day, and these 
present little difficulty of attribution. 

The student of drinking glasses at the present day, however, is frequently 
being faced with glasses which puzzle him. They have many characteristics of 
English glasses in shape and appearance, sometimes even in weight they appear 
to be quite satisfactory, but almost invariably the metal is blotchy, bubbly, or 
streaky, and has imperfections of colour that at once give rise to suspicion and 
some distrust. Sometimes the metal is light in weight, although the glass is 
of definite and solely English shape, such as those with bucket or ogee bowls, 
of which no continental examples exist. Such glasses in the past have been 
unhesitatingly condemned as “‘ foreign,”’ even if the more damning suggestion 
of “‘ forgery ”’ has been spared them. 

Now it is obvious, from the very fact that the glasses possess some doubtful 
characteristic, that great care and discrimination is necessary before they can 
be allowed to pass as genuinely early English specimens and accorded a place 
in the cabinet of an advanced collector. Yet such specimens may well prove of 
abounding interest, and of great educational value in arriving at a knowledge 
of the sequence and evolution of early English glasses. 

Although the 61 glass houses were professedly turning out “‘ flint, green, and 


ordinary glass,”’ as opposed to the 27 which were solely making “ crystall glass,” 
s 
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DECEPTIVE AND DOUBLE GLASSES, 1700-1720. 
Three interesting early vessels for the use of “ strong waters.” 
The two double glasses are in the possession of Mr. Cecil Davis. 


TALL CORDIAL GLASSES, 1720-1750. 


Unusual specimens of the tall cordial glasses, with bowls of small capacity 
used for “ strong waters.” 

A small glass devoted to the consumption of “‘ ratafia,” and is probably 
later, about 1760. 
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it is practically certain that as the knowledge and the use of drinking glasses 
increased, such factories would essay the making of the cheaper sorts of drinking 
vessels for the eager market, especially at times when their stocks of bottles 
and window glass were heavy, and the making of drinking vessels would provide, 
by the simple process of manufacture then in vogue, remunerative work for their 
hands which would otherwise be idle, or only partly employed. 

Now if we imagine that the materials and mixtures ready at hand for the 
making of bottles or window glass were used to fashion drinking glasses, and 
that the “ flint, green, or ordinary ” was simply fashioned into drinking vessels, 
we should naturally expect that the product would closely resemble in texture 
the material for which the particular mixture was prepared, and that is exactly 
what we do find. 

Typical glasses of English form and appearance, often roughly and coarsely 
fashioned for tavern use and for sale to cottagers and users of the cheaper kind 
of drinking vessels, in grey, blue, green, brown, yellow, and purple shades, 
such as would be and were used for the fashioning of wine and other bottles 
and with all the imperfections usually found in such vessels of the period, are 
not uncommon. The material used for window glazing, too, can be exactly 
matched, in some of the coarser glasses of the late seventeenth and very early 
eighteenth century, and as the fashions changed so such vessels followed the 
changes. Baluster glasses, plain stems, incised-twist stems, and the earlier 
air-twists, generally with folded feet, are all to be found of the coarse bubbly 
metal which was indubitably the product of one or other of the “ bottle glass 
factories,” and which in finish and metal fell far below the beauty of their more 
aristocratic ‘‘ glass of lead ”’ brethren, but are nevertheless of absorbing interest 
to the student. 

Probably the incised-twist period was more productive than any other of 
these ‘‘ bottle glass ” articles, and it is fairly safe to place Bate’s Figs. 36, 37, 
and 38 as of this origin,! and our 76 on Plate XI as almost certainly so. Number 
280 on Plate XLVI is another of these interesting specimens, and the metal 
of this glass can be exactly matched in the original glazing of many a seven- 
teenth-century cottage, where such is still existent. Number 281 is of quite 
different material, that which is known as “‘ soda glass.”’ It contains no lead, 

1 “English Table Glass,” Plate X. 
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TALL CORDIAL GLASSES, 1720-1770. 


Further specimens showing the sequence of the stem types. 
269. Has a folded foot, a rare feature in opaque-stem glasses. 


TALL CORDIAL GLASSES, 1750-1770. 


Five fine glasses with the opaque spiral. 
270. A “‘'Toast Master’s”’ glass, designed to contain a mere thimbleful of liquor. 
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and is a coarse, heavy lump of metal which was doubtless made in one of the 
earlier factories at the end of the seventeenth century. Number 282, also, is 
clearly traceable to ‘‘ bottle glass’ of a greenish colour, and can be matched 
almost exactly in a ‘‘ sack” bottle bearing a seal with the inscription ‘“‘ 'T.R. 
1714’ in my collection of dated and armorially sealed bottles. The glass 
has a very uneven air standard, and, except in colour and crudeness, all the 
appearance of a better class air-twist of the earliest period. 

Yet another of these interesting pieces is in a pale mauve shade of bottle 
glass, with a double-knopped air-twist stem, and except that the “ hammering ” 
on the bowl is absent it is almost exactly like 102 on our Plate XV of additional 
air-twists. 

Finally, it is desirable to refer again to the goblet described in Chapter IX, 
and illustrated on Plate XXXV as 211, as there is no question whatever as to 
the origin of this specimen, and it may be considered to prove the case for the 
others. It is of greenish bottle glass, 9 inches in height, with a very wide folded 
foot, but otherwise identical with many others dating from the end of the 
seventeenth century. There is no “ decolourer’”’ in its composition, and it is 
considered to be the definite ‘‘ missing link ” so long looked for by students ~ 
of the output of the early houses. 

It is high time that these by-products of the early days received the atten- 
tion to which their great interest entitles them, and collectors of early glasses 
should make a point of looking out for and securing one or two of these specimens 
of the output of the window and bottle glass factories whilst their true origin is 
so little understood, and the prices, even of some of the most interesting 
specimens, remain so ridiculously low. 

With the ever-increasing use of glass drinking vessels, and doubtless with 
the lowering of the price of the better finished article, the bottle glass factories 
ceased their unequal fight and appear to have left the supply of drinking glasses 
to their legitimate makers. The double-knopped air-twist glass referred to 
above is the latest specimen that has come under my notice and a glass with an 
Opaque-twist stem in this coarser material has yet to be found. The output 
of drinking vessels from houses chiefly making bottle and window glass may 
therefore be considered to have ceased somewhere between 1720 and 1740, 
with a probability inclining to the earlier date. 
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It may seem a chronological inconsistency to describe and illustrate these 
glasses after describing those produced at the end of the eighteenth century, 
but it was impossible to bring them into their correct place, because they 
continue throughout at least three of the five main periods. Moreover, they are 
essentially an entirely separate series and study, and are best dealt with 
in a supplementary chapter on the glasses themselves, before proceeding 
to those other chapters to be devoted to ornamental or commemorative 
specimens. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIV 
ENGRAVING AND ORNAMENTATION 


Ns ornamentation of drinking glasses was first adopted, as apart 

A from an inscription of dedication or commemoration, it is now 
4G impossible to say, but it is quite safe to assert that it was at a 
very early period in the manufacture of glasses in England. 

We have, of course, the evidence of three of the earliest specimens known ; 
two of Jacob Verzelini’s glasses with the pious inscription “IN .GOD.IS.AL. 
MI . TRUST,” and the date 1583 or 1586 in diamond point, the former appearing 
as the frontispiece of this book, and the “‘ Royal Oak ” goblet, with its etched 
portraits of the King and Queen, and the head of King Charles II in a medallion, 
also executed in diamond point, but in these cases there is little doubt that the 
goblets were much in the same category as was the “ petition crown” of Thomas 
Simon, and were executed as “‘ tryall pieces” to show the craftsman’s skill to the 
monarch and others from whom the patentee was hoping to receive the royal 
favour and support. 

Thus Verzelini’s glasses are ornamented with personal devices and the 
initials and date as samples, doubtless, of his workmanship, to produce to 
Queen Elizabeth or other important State functionaries for their approval and 
satisfaction, just as the “ Royal Oak” goblet, whether executed by the Duke 
of Buckingham or another, would be similarly decorated for exhibition or 
presentation to King Charles. 

Whether the actual glass makers themselves engraved these glasses, or, as 
appears more probable, whether the decoration was the work of some English 
or foreign engraver of gems, matters little in this particular connection, because 
the specimens were almost certainly engraved for a definite purpose, either of 
propaganda or commemoration, and were not ornamented for the mere purposes 
of decoration with which this chapter is principally intended to deal. 
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TALL CORDIAL GLASSES, 1750-1780. 


Showing the development of the stem types and the revival of the domed 
foot, with some interesting examples. 


275 and 276. Are further ‘“‘ Toast Masters’”’ glasses, with a minimum capacity. 


DRINKING GLASSES MADE IN ENGLISH BOTTLE GLASS HOUSES. 


Examples of crude and interesting by-products of some of the glass houses 
whose principal output was “crown” and “green” glass for windows 
and bottles. 
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In his recently published book! Mr. Francis Buckley propounds the theory 
that the earliest engraver of English drinking glasses was an artist who intro- 
duced glass cutting, and quotes from advertisements of cut glass in 1727, and - 
engraved glass in 1735, as evidence to show that there was no other engraving 
of glasses prior to those dates. It is impossible to accept the theory that the first 
engravers were mere workmen, however skilled. There is surely abundant 
evidence that some of the best engravers’ work, both in diamond point and on 
the wheel, was carried on in England long prior to the date suggested by 
Mr. Buckley, and not only is this the fact, but, as he states, these “ earlier 
specimens are as finely and deeply cut, and as well engraved, as the later, if not 
more so.’’* It is in these last four qualifying words of the author that the secret 
lies. ‘The earlier glasses are for the most part finer and deeper cut than any 
subsequently produced by the dozen, merely as articles of trade, in the mid- 
eighteenth century, and this seems to clearly prove that the artist of the engraving 
on the earlier glasses, on the Williamite glasses, and also on the much later 
Jacobite series, and indeed on almost all the important commemorative or 
political glasses, was certainly not the workman who subsequently merely 
engraved glasses for ornamentation purposes. 

The tumbler depicting the Battle of the Boyne, 349, was probably engraved 
by a Dutch artist, who came in the train of King William III. The remarkable 
engraved goblet bearing the arms of Queen Anne before the Union with 
Scotland in 1707, shown as Number 211, must have been engraved at that 
period, as no one would use this obsolete escutcheon after that date for any 
purpose, whilst the glass itself clearly belongs to the time established by the 
coat of arms. The Silesian-stemmed goblet illustrated as Number 336, 
which is redolent of the Hanoverian influence of King George I, is inscribed to 
““ MR: FR: CHATVELT ”’ ; it is dated 1718 and bears the arms of the Chatfield family 
of that time. ‘These three glasses alone prove that engraving had not only 
become a fine art at least as early as the close of the seventeenth century, but 
had even then reached perfection in this country. 

Now where is the difference between this early perfected art as shown on 
the historical glasses described and illustrated in this book, and on many other 


1 “ A History of Old English Glass,” by Francis Buckley. 
2 Ibid., p. 34. 
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specimens, and the “ flowered glasses”’ referred to in advertisements in the 
public prints and which Mr. Buckley suggests, on the authority of those adver- 
tisements, were the earliest engraved glasses produced in England ? 

Surely the difference lies in the fact that Mr. Buckley writes only of the 
work of the craftsman, whereas the glasses referred to exhibit the work of the 
master and the artist. The advertisements of “‘ flowered glasses ” and the like 
referred to a mere article of trade, turned out by the thousand. To use a 
simile, whilst to-day the photographer advertises his work, the Royal Academi- 
cian does not, and there the difference lies. The special glasses referred to here, 
and many hundreds of others, quite certainly the whole of the Jacobite and 
Williamite portrait series, and very many other political glasses, were certainly 
never engraved by a mere glass cutter, and we must look further for a solution. 

It has been suggested that these fine glasses were the work of silversmiths 
and engravers of the precious metals, but this contention will not bear scrutiny 
for a moment ; the processes and the style of the engraving are quite different, 
as was also the medium in which the artists worked. 

But what about the gem engraver? Surely the skilled designers who 
produced the thousands of coats of arms on gem and stone signets, and the 
portraits on rings, brooches, and the like, to say nothing of cameos then and 
later, were competent to produce similar coats of arms and portraits on the 
glasses, and almost certainly did so to order for special purposes. 

Mr. Buckley admits certain exceptions to his general statement,? and touches 
lightly on the possibility of the gem engraver,* but I am of firm opinion that 
such exceptions were far more numerous than he appears to think, and that 
important glasses were comparatively often engraved in England, long before 
the period of cut glass and of the advertising of the cutter and the tradesman. 

It is quite probable that Mr. Buckley is right as regards the glasses merely 
ornamented for trade purposes, and which are now to be described here. The 
first general type of engraving was doubtless one of the many forms of arabesques 
of which examples will be found on Plate XLVII, and 285 supplies a good illustra- 
tion of that form of ornamentation which decorated a fine quality of the early 
glasses. A very similar device will be found on the baluster champagne glass 
shown earlier as 175, which is of the same period, and curiously enough another 

1“ A History of Old English Glass,” p. 44. BLbtdss Be 7S: 3 Ibid., p. 76. 
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glass very like 285, but with the exact engraving of 175, which had not been 
previously observed, was brought to my notice as these lines were written. The 
unusual feature of this ornamentation is the four times repeated figure of a 
parrot sitting in a swing, which appears on both glasses, and probably marks 
them as the workmanship of the same artist. 

Arabesques, of course, continued in use as ornamentation on our drinking 
glasses practically throughout the entire century, and will be found in all the 
principal stem groups; 284 was an elegant form, and a good example was 
shown as 104, with the later domed foot. 

Almost contemporary with this form of ornamentation was the introduction 
of the grapes and vine type, of which varying forms will be found on the five 
glasses shown on the lower part of Plate XLVII, whilst some of the very earliest 
forms are seen on the tear glasses, and on the domed foot air-twist glass 
represented as 79 on Plate XII. 

Much more rarely this form of decoration appears on some cordial and 
strong water glasses of the middle of the century, and an example of such will 
be found illustrated as 274. 

A variant of the ordinary form of grapes and vine decoration is that where 
the “ growing vine ”’ is represented in very rare instances, and three specimens are 
shown on Plate XLVIII, of this desirable variety ; 293 is an air-twist wine glass, 
295 a later instance in the opaque stem period, whilst 294 is one of a pair of deep 
champagne or ale glasses, which, so far as my own experience goes, are the 
only examples known where the growing vine is represented on a glass of the 
deep-bowled type. The bowl is not quite so deep as the average ale glass, but 
it is decorated on the other side with crossed barley ears, doubtless to indicate 
that the glass might be used for the double purpose of ale or wine, as might 
be required. 

Wild flowers were, of course, always a favourite subject for the decoration of 
drinking glasses, and several designs are shown on Plates XLVIII and XLIX, whilst 
the more natural form of sunflowers, passion flowers, lilies of the valley, tulips, 
etc., which are illustrated on the former plate, conform to the “ return to nature ” 
style of decoration which was so prevalent on our china and pottery articles for 
table use in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, and fix the date of 
most specimens so decorated as between 1760 and 1770. An apparently early 
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glass so engraved is also shown on Plate IX as 58. Quite possibly this was 
engraved many years after the glass was made. 

Masonic emblems are frequently found on glasses ordered for Lodge use, 
and examples of these variously decorated with the insignia of some of the chief 
officers of the craft, will be found on the four glasses of a fine air-twisted set 
shown on Plate XLIX. On this plate too, is the firing glass engraved with the 
arms of an early Lodge of Freemasons, 308. These glasses have already 
been described in Chapter XI on Masonic and Firing Glasses. 

Late in the century came the fine deep cutting on the bowls of the facet 
stem series, and two glasses so decorated in the Chinese style with pastoral 
views will be found represented as 155 and 303. 

On many glasses, generally also engraved with some other object, such 
as the conventional rose, grapes, or wild flowers, appears a representation of 
a somewhat fearsome bird, almost invariably flying upwards, namely rocketting, 
which has been occasionally erroneously described as a dove, and has been held 
to celebrate some conclusion of peace.. This, however, is purely imaginary, 
except in rare cases where the bird is depicted with an olive branch in its beak, 
and as the usual type is generally represented with a long tail, it is more correct 
to designate it a ‘“‘ pheasant in flight,” and to consider it merely a style of 
decoration without any particular emblematic meaning. Four glasses of this 
type are shown on Plate L, where 312 very clearly indicates the bird as a 
pheasant. Number 111 on Plate XVI also has this bird on its reverse side, as 
also has the dated goblet, 227. 

Below, on Plate L, I cannot refrain from illustrating three rummers for 
their decorative features, although they are the product of the early years of 
the nineteenth century, and so do not actually come within the period I have 
taken under review. Numbers 316 and 318 are a pair engraved with hops 
and barley on the one side, and a beautifully executed scene of a sportsman, 
in the costume of about 1820, shooting wild duck and accompanied by an 
equally well represented setter, on the other. Number 317 is a glass evidently 
commemorative of two events, the introduction of the Britannia groat for the 
payment of hackney carriage fares, and the death of King William IV. A 
mint state specimen of the coin, dated 1836, is enclosed in the bulb beneath 
the bowl, and the latter is in the “‘ Royal Purple,”’ significant of the national 
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TYPES OF ENGRAVING. THE PHEASANT IN FLIGHT. 


Four examples with this conventional bird. 
315. A political glass commemorating the release of John Wilkes from the Fleet 
prison, engraved ‘‘ LIBERTY AND WILKES” above a released cage bird. 


TYPES OF ENGRAVING. 


Fine examples of the early nineteenth century. 

316 and 318. A pair of sporting goblets, and 317 a glass commemorative of the 
death of William IV, in royal purple colour and containing a fourpenny 
piece of 1836 in the bulb in the stem. 
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mourning for the deceased monarch. The glass was doubtless made soon after 
June, 1837, at the time of his death, and is believed to be the only one of its 
kind now known. 

The last type of ornamentation used to decorate the glasses of the eighteenth 
century may be briefly referred to and illustrated on a single plate, LI. It 
consisted of painting on the bowls in opaque enamel and, very rarely, in colours, 
special designs of coats of arms, dedicatory inscriptions, and various scenes of 
sport ; birds and animals were favourite subjects, whilst the ubiquitous grapes 
and vine, or hops and barley were also represented in this medium. The well- 
known ceramic artist, Michael Edkins of Bristol, and others, soon excelled in 
this art, but doubtless the cost of their work on such perishable material as glass 
made the new form of decoration prohibitive in price, and it never became 
common, so that although it had a certain vogue at the time of the opaque and 
colour-twisted stems, in which period it solely appears, the number of specimens so 
decorated must have been comparatively very small. Number 160 on Plate XXIII 
is an example of fine quality, and shows a peacock on one side and a 
beautifully drawn butterfly, with expanded wings, on the other. Plate LI 
illustrates five other specimens, of which 321 shows the conventional vine 
leaves and grapes decoration so frequently met with in the engraved glasses, 
but the enamelled form is very unusual on the drawn type of glass, which indeed 
is itself rare in the opaque-twist series. Numbers 319 and 322, with straight- 
sided bowls, are tastefully enamelled, the one with a Grecian temple scene 
and a statue, probably of Diana, and the other with a pastoral landscape, whilst 
320 is one of a set of sporting figures, in this case ‘‘ skating,” of which “ fishing,” 
“hunting,” and “shooting ” are also known. Very rarely similar glasses are 
enamelled in colours, and perhaps the most delicately ornamental are a pair of 
glasses, 323, decorated with a peacock and peahen in opaque-white enamel on 
a green ground, most exquisitely drawn, one of which is in my own collection 
and the other in that of Mr. Hamilton Clements, who has also a Masonic firing 
glass enamelled in colours, with the same coat of arms as that represented in 
engraving on 308, and of course emanating from the same Masonic Lodge. 
This form of decoration was a very delightful art, and it is much to be regretted 
that so few specimens of it have survived. 

Apart altogether from those glasses which were engraved or enamelled 
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ENAMELLED GLASSES, 1770-1780, 


Illustrations of one of the highest forms of decorative art in glass, of which 
Michael Edkins of Bristol was perhaps the best known exponent. 


323. Enamelled both in white and in colours. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Three glasses exhibiting special features, dealt with in the context. 
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merely for the purpose of ornamentation, we have now to consider and describe 
others of far greater importance, which were similarly decorated to order for 
some specific purpose of commemoration or political propaganda. Of these 
the largest and most important series were those so treated for Protestant and 
for Jacobite propaganda purposes, which have received so much attention from 
collectors, and which always command high prices when they appear in the 
auction room. The engraving on these glasses is, however, so varied, and the 
subject so large, that it is better to relegate the whole series of Williamite and 
Jacobite glasses to two separate chapters, and to illustrate some sixty or seventy 
of the more important specimens of which it has been my good fortune to secure 
photographs and permission to reproduce from the various owners, in further- 
ance of my researches into the history and customs of the political Clubs, and 
for the purpose of papers read before the British Numismatic Society, on the 
connection between the drinking glasses of the period and medallic art. These 
are therefore entirely reserved from the present chapter. 

Of other commemorative, armorial, and. political glasses which have sur- 
vived, the number is legion, and so varied are the subjects thus commemorated 
on glass that it must suffice to illustrate just a few outstanding ones that will 
enable my readers to recognize and occasionally, it is hoped, to acquire specimens 
of these delightfully interesting souvenirs of the historical events of the 
eighteenth century. 

On Plate L, photographed with similar glasses to show the “ pheasant in 
flight ”’ form of engraving, is illustrated a facetted-stem glass, 315, which was 
engraved to commemorate a political upheaval that shook the whole country. 
John Wilkes had published his famous article in No. 45 of the “ North Briton,” 
and his imprisonment in the Fleet in 1768 transformed him into a national 
hero. “ Liberty and Wilkes ” became the popular cry, and a great number of 
articles in silver, pottery, and glass, were inscribed to foster the demand for 
his release, or in commemoration of that event. Bate illustrates a glass engraved 
““ WILKES & LIBERTY,’? but our 315 reverses the words and reads ‘‘ LIBERTY 
AND WILKES,” above a representation of an escaped bird singing on the top of 
an open cage. No doubt the ‘“‘ wILKEs & LIBERTY ” glass was engraved whilst 
Wilkes was still a prisoner, and 315 after his release. ‘This glass was one of a 

1 “ English Table Glass,” Fig. 227. 
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POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASSES. 


A cider glass, engraved with a growing apple tree and fruit. 


A counterblast to the Jacobite movement, showing the White Horse of 
Hanover and the word “‘ LIBERTY ” on one side, and the six-petalled rose 
on the other, as an indication that the Jacobite claim to sole use of this 
emblem was not admitted. 


A “ Privateer ”’ glass, dedicated to the “‘ ENTERPRIZE”’ Frigate. 
An armorial glass, dated 1775. 


POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASSES. 


Engraving induced by the duty placed upon cider by the Excise Act of 
1763 and the farmers’ protest against it. The reverse of this glass has a 
growing apple tree upon it, similar to that on 327. 


An Irish glass with the reverse side engraved “‘ PRO.ARIS.ET.FOCIS.” 
A Scottish Jacobite glass, showing the crowned thistle. 
An English Jacobite glass with the natural rose. 


Notre.—The four glasses on this and some subsequent Plates have been 
filled with a dark liquid to intensify the engraving. 
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pair, of which the other is in the fine collection of Mr. Joseph Bles, now dis- 
played in the “ Loan Court” of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Curiously enough, a spoon of the same period, bearing the same device 
as that shown on these glasses, was exhibited at one of the meetings of the 
British Numismatic Society when the present author had the honour of being 
President of that body, but in the case of the spoon the inscription was ‘‘ I LOVE 
LIBERTY.” ‘The design probably owed its origin to the picture of Leonardo 
da Vinci releasing caged birds. 

On Plates LII to LVI are other interesting and commemorative glasses. 
Number 327 is a cider glass, on an air-twist stem, the bowl being engraved 
with a growing apple tree and fruit. A much more interesting variety of this 
is shown below it, where 331 depicts the same fruiting tree on one side, 
and the words ‘‘ NO EXCISE,” above two cider barrels, on the other, thus voicing 
the protest against the duty placed upon cider by the Excise Act of 1763. This 
glass illustrates the possibilities that still exist, of collectors securing desirable 
specimens such as this, scarce though they may be, as it was sent to me quite 
recently through the post by a provincial dealer, who thought that I might be 
interested in it ! 

A well-known Hanoverian counterblast to the Jacobite rose series of about 
1750 is shown as 328 ; it is identical in shape with many of the Jacobite glasses, 
and as if to show that the “ honest party” had no sole claim to the quasi- 
heraldic white rose, that emblem is engraved on one side of the glass, whilst on 
the other appears the White Horse of Hanover, and the word “‘ LIBERTY.” 

The next glass, 329, is a fine example of the series of “ship glasses ” 
engraved about 1756, in honour of the vessels which were fitting out as privateers 
and registered at the Port of Bristol in that year. This particular glass is 
inscribed ‘‘ success to the ENTERPRIZE ”’ [sic] with a picture of the vessel in full 
sail, and Mr. Francis Buckley illustrates four other privateer glasses in the 
collection of Mr. Hamilton Clements, where a similar glass has the further 
erroneous spelling of the ship’s name, “‘ ENTERPPIZE.” 

Number 330 is a dated armorial glass, with a very finely executed crest of 
a goat’s head within a wreath engraved on the ogee bowl, and the date 


1 These glasses and others have been filled with a dark liquid to show up the engraving. 
2 “ History of Old English Glass,” Plate XXXIII. 
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17—75 divided by the crest, which date, however, is not discernible in the 
illustration. 

Another commemorative glass comes from Dublin, and 332 shows on one 
side the Irish harp with a crown above it, and on the other “ PRO.ARIS.ET. 
FOCIS.”” within a wreath of berried laurel. . 

The next two examples are almost certainly Jacobite glasses ; 333 comes 
from Scotland, and is a firing glass on a short stem, with an ogee bowl engraved 
with a crowned thistle, the Royal device of the Stuarts on the Scottish coinage 
right down to the Act of Union in 1707. Number 334 is also probably a Jacobite 
relic, but is shown here for a very unusual form of engraving, the rose being 
represented naturally and not in the heraldic form. This glass is quite a gem 
in its artistic treatment of the engraving, and its delicate mercury-twist stem. 

In 335 we have an example which is probably unique in its treatment of 
the subject of one of the nation’s tragedies. In 1756 Admiral Byng, with his 
fleet, was despatched to the relief of Minorca, but on the failure of the expedi- 
tion he was charged with cowardice, and even with having taken French bribes, 
in spite of his previous activities and successes against the French fleet at the 
time of the Stuart invasion in 1745. ‘The entire mob population clamoured for 
his impeachment and execution, and it is probable that the glasses with which 
I am now dealing were engraved as a result of that clamour and before the 
trial, because they all represent the unfortunate sailor as hanging from a gibbet. 
Some have the initials ‘‘ A.” and “‘ B.” (Admiral Byng) on either side of the figure, 
others have an inscription above, reading “ THE COWARD’S REWARD,” but in 
every case they imply death from hanging, which was the popular demand, 
and from this it is evident that the glasses were engraved prior to the execution 
of the gallant sailor. As a matter of historical fact the Admiral was shot on his 
own quarter-deck on March 14th, 1757. 

The glass illustrated as 335 is the most ornate known of this series. It is 
a drawn air-twist glass engraved on one side of the bowl with the usual gibbet 
and hanging figure, but instead of the crudely-garbed body usually represented, 
the Admiral is shown in full naval uniform with epaulettes and other insignia 
of his rank, and an Order on his left breast. Above is his name in full, 
‘““ ADMIRAL BYNG.” On the other side of the bowl the scales of Justice are 
represented, with the beam tilted, and the sword of Justice as the upright, 
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the whole within a wreath, and with the inscription “‘ FIAT JUSTITIA”’ above. 
This glass came from Dublin, as other Admiral Byng glasses have done, and 
was amongst several of the Williamite series, which will be described in the 
next chapter dealing with the Orange movement. 

An important glass appears as 336 ; this is the type referred to in the chapter 
on “ Light Balusters ” in dealing with the Silesian stem, which came in soon 
after the accession of George I in 1714, and this glass fully bears out the sugges- 
tion of the date of this type. The goblet is engraved with a coat of arms which 
may be described in heraldic language as “‘ Ar. a griffin segreant sa. on a chief 
purp. three escallops of the field,” surmounted by the crest, ‘“‘ an heraldic 
antelope’s head, erased, ar. ducally gorged, or.” These are the arms of the 
Chatfield family, and below the coat, in a label, is the inscription “ MR:FR: 
CHATVELT 4 VICE-SCAB: in BUSCO.1718.” Freely interpreted this inscription 
describes Mr. Francis Chatfield as fourth Vice-Warden of Woods and 
Forests, and the date is a most valuable link in the chain of chronological 
evidence. Ss | 
_ Another of those rare pieces which commemorates a double event is 

depicted as 337. On the one side is a warship of the period, with topsails and 
jib set, and flying the Broad Pennant. Above it is the motto “ succEss TO 
THE BRITISH FLEET.” ‘This is a type of engraving that has been previously and 
correctly attributed to the victory of Admiral Hawke over the French fleet at 
Quiberon Bay in 1759, an event which went far to establish the supremacy of 
the British fleet, to be consolidated half a century later by Nelson at Trafalgar. 
On the other side of the glass, shown as 337a, are the Royal Arms and sup- 
porters, with the inscription “‘G. 1 R.,” thus conclusively proving that the 
accession of the new King in 1760 is commemorated on the glass, and so 
‘clearly dating it as engraved at that time. Though finely conceived, the engraving, 
which is partly in diamond point, is very coarsely executed, and it is evident 
that the engraver was much more at home in illustrating vessels than he was 
in heraldic drawing. ‘This glass is of the same class as the “‘ Privateer ” glasses, 
of which 329 is an example, and it will be noted that both have similar stems, 
although the “ British Fleet ” example is a very much larger vessel. 

We now have to deal with two commemorative glasses of the highest interest, 

and which are believed to be quite a class by themselves; both came from 
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336. An armorial goblet of the Chatfield family, dated 1718, probably com- 


335: 


memorative of the appointment of a member of that family to a Vice- 
Wardenship of Woods and _ Forests. 


This glass is 7? in. high. 


POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS. 


A glass indicative of the popular outcry for the execution of Admiral 
Byng. his glass is unique in its representation of the Admiral in full 
uniform, and of the sword and scales of Justice on the reverse side, 3354. 


A goblet 73 in. high. 
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Dublin, and both are posthumous tributes to the two Kings whose portraits 
appear upon them. 

Mrs. F. H. Thomas of Elstree is the fortunate owner of 338, which is believed 
to be unique, it is well engraved with a portrait of Charles I in ruff and em- 
broidered mantle, having an unrecognizable Order hung around his neck, and 
within a laurel wreath. The portrait is on a plain-stemmed goblet, with a 
finely formed domed foot, and the attribution of this type in Chapter IV fixed 
the beginning of the period of the domed foot as between 1700 and 1720. That 
this is substantially correct is proved by the fact that in 1737 the then owner 
of this glass, Robert Martin, “a leader of the Stuart supporters in Southern 
Ireland,”’ presumably an Irish Jacobite, mentions the glass in his will! This 
is a specimen of the highest interest, and I am very grateful to Mrs. Thomas 
and to Mr. Arthur Churchill for bringing it to my notice and enabling me to 
illustrate it. ‘The reverse side of the goblet, illustrated as 339, is particularly 
interesting to students of Jacobite glasses in the fact that the inscription 
** MEMORIA IN ETERNA ”’ is, in this case, within a wreath of oak leaves and acorns. 

In this connection a glass in the collection of Mr. Joseph Bles, and illus- 
trated in his work,*? must not be lost sight of. It is a similar type of glass to 
340, and the Latin motto on the reverse of the glass is identical with 339, 
*“ MEMORIA IN ETERNA,” but it is commemorative of Dean Swift, and it 
adds “‘ oBIIT 1745,” at which time, presumably, it was engraved. It is evident, 
therefore, that this form of commemorative engraving was spread over a con- 
siderable period, as if 338/339 is mentioned in a will of 1737, the glass must 
have been engraved before that date. 

Finally, I may fitly close my remarks on engraving with a description of 
an extraordinary goblet which appears as 340 and 341, and which was pur- 
chased with the Admiral Byng glass, previously described, and the remarkable 
Williamite series, in Dublin in the summer of 1925. ‘The similarity of this 
glass to that engraved with the equestrian portrait of King William, 346, 
and also to the Jacobite ‘‘ Blackbird’ glass, 352, to be hereafter described, 
stamps them all as of the same period about 1720-1740, but what such a glass 
was doing amongst a number of Orange glasses I must leave my readers to 
conjecture ! 


1 See author’s note on next page. 2 “ Rare English Glasses,” Plate 89. 
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The glass is a drawn goblet of generous proportions, 8} inches in height ; 
it has a tear in a tapered plain stem, and a high-arched and wide-folded foot. 
On the one side, 340, within a close circular wreath of berried laurel, is a superbly 
idealistic portrait of Charles II with lovelocks, in a laced, tasselled, and em- 
broidered cloak; behind the head is a tasselled curtain ; it is a wonderful piece 
of portraiture that can only be an example of the gem-cutter’s art, and adds 
further weight to the remarks made on early engraving at the beginning of 
this chapter. On the reverse side, shown as 341, the supporters to the Royal 
coat of arms are correctly drawn, but instead of holding the usual ’scutcheon, 
the lion has the letter ‘‘ cc” and the unicorn the letter ‘“‘r”’ between the fore- 
paws, and the figure ‘‘ 11” appears between the letters, whilst beneath is an 
ornamental scroll work. The engraving may well be the handiwork of the same 
artist as the Charles I goblet and the best of the Williamite portrait glasses to 
be next described. 


1 Author’s Note—The portrait sides of the two glasses last described in this chapter, formed the 
illustrations of the publisher’s prospectus of this book, sent out in July, 1926, after the text was in 
type, and on receipt of a copy of this Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.s.A., at once wrote “‘ The portraits on 
the prospectus of your book are most interesting, that of No. 1 seems to be taken direct from the 
portrait of Charles II on his early medal, illustrated in ‘The Medallic History of England,’ 1802, 
Plate xxvi, No.1. That of your No. 2 seems adapted from the portrait of Charles I on the reverse 
of the same medal by being engraved full face instead of three-quarters.” I am greatly indebted 
to Mr. Andrew for tracing these portraits and thus enabling me to give the origin of both of them 
before this book is issued to the public. 


The ‘ Medallic History of England” was published anonymously, but is believed to be by 
Pinkerton. (s. Ryoks 


CHAPTER XV 
THE ORANGE OR WILLIAMITE SERIES 


KY’T is almost certain that glasses commemorative of the Battle of 
“2 the Boyne and of the Protestant revolution, originated with the 
Y revolution itself, and certainly continued to be made as late as 
«1760, as vehicles for the honouring of Orange toasts at the 
Protestant gatherings which were held in Dublin and other large towns in 
Southern and Western Ireland. In Ulster, of course, such meetings were held 
openly, and conducted in a spirit of triumph, but in the Catholic parts of the 
country a certain amount of circumspection was necessary, and such gatherings 
were held more or less secretly, in order to avoid inflaming the passions of 
the Catholic majority and the priesthood, to whom the name and the influence 
of “ Dutch William ”’ was anathema, in much the same degree as was the hated 
name of Cromwell. As time went on and the Orange Lodges increased in 
various parts of Catholic Ireland, the output of Orange glasses necessarily also 
increased, and this increase can be clearly traced in the sequence of the types 
of the glasses themselves which bear Williamite portraits and mottoes. 

But the very earliest of these glasses is probably the unique goblet-tumbler 
which appears on Plate LIX as 349, and this glass was almost certainly con- 
temporary with the life of King William. In the opinion of the best authorities 
the glass is undoubtedly English ; it is of heavy metal, very slightly brownish 
in hue, somewhat uneven in shape, and with a base and pontil which appear to 
correspond with some of the heavy-stemmed glasses of the time. The engraving 
is probably by a Dutchman, which is as one would expect, because the Prince 
of Orange would certainly bring in his train many of the chief exponents of the 
arts and crafts of his native country, a practice which was also followed fifteen 
years later by George I. 

The engraving is very deeply cut, and remarkably typical of the art of the 
time. It represents the two Kings with drawn swords, charging each other 
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POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1760. 


337a. The reverse side of 337, commemorating the accession ner ( 


A ve interesting feature of this engraving is that the 
the King’s title has been added subsequently to the rest, showir 
goblet was at first engraved for the British victory in 1759 © 
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accession of the n new King, i in 1760. 143) i} 
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across and through the river, with a tree represented on the opposite bank 
seen between them; the figures are in the costume of the time, with Hessian 
boots, spurs, and holsters containing pistols; behind the principal figure on 
the right is a retainer in similar costume, firing a pistol in such a manner as 
would inevitably blow off the head of his advancing King! Below are two 
identical figures, also charging and firing pistols at each other. 

On the reverse side is a trophy of arms, composed of a complete set of body 
armour, standards, pikes of all kinds in use at the period, cannons, powder 
casks and balls, cavalry kettle-drums, infantry side-drums, and other musical 
instruments. ‘The drawing of the horses and human figures is remarkable in 
that they are similar to those on the medal struck to commemorate the Battle 
of the Boyne in 1690, and doubtless the engraver used that medal for his 
inspiration. ‘The swords, hats, and holsters for carrying the pistols, are identical, 
and the standards in the trophy, which are principally those of Orange, are 
similar. 

On the same plate, 350 is a much later glass, obviously intended for the 
use of a specific Orange Lodge. It is a firing glass, with an opaque-twist stem 
and a tapering bowl, with the usual heavy firing foot. The inscription is 
“ Orange No. 716,” followed by a device which, it has been suggested, repre- 
sents the semaphore of about the period, but the signal is unintelligible. I 
am informed by Sir Joseph Davison, the present head of the Orange movement, 
that a century ago the Lodge enumerated 716 had its habitat in Lisburn, and 
is now established at Stonyford Maghergall, but unfortunately its exact location 
in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, when this glass was made, is 
not known. 

Before proceeding with a description of the more interesting vessels known 
as the “‘ equestrian portraits,” I will here refer to a series of glasses represented 
in illustrations of goblets by 212. Some doubt still remains as to what 
these glasses were intended for, and they are frequently described as “ cider 
glasses,” but in my opinion these are glasses which were intended for use by the 
Orange Clubs. This idea was engendered in my mind by Mr. Joseph Bles, 
and a close examination of the engraving at once led me to accept his theory 
that the fruit represented is the orange; the leaves are orange leaves, and 
apples are generally quite differently shown, whilst the leaf is totally dissimilar. 


PLATE LV 
POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1720-1740. 


339. The reverse of the Charles I memorial goblet, 338. Probably the fasts 
use of the oak leaf and acorns on a glass. The motto was aieryanae, 
used on a memorial glass of Dean Swift. 


POLITICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1720-1740. 


a8 A remarkable posthumous portrait goblet in honour of Charles L. It 
appears to be an adaptation of the portrait on the reverse of an early medal 
of Charles II (see also 340). 


This goblet is mentioned in a will dated 1737. 
In the Collection of Mrs. F. H. Thomas of Elstree. 
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Mr. Bles appears to have held this opinion until quite recently, but just before 
bringing out his book reverted to the original idea that the engraving is intended 
for an apple branch, and that the glasses are merely dedicated to the consumption 
of cider in the same way that very similar glasses were intended for use with 
ale, and so are engraved with barley and hops. 

Mr. Bles illustrates a specimen in Sir John Risley’s collection of a similarly 
decorated glass, with an opaque-twist stem,! and I have in my own collection 
the connecting link, engraved with exactly the same branch and fruit as on 
212, but with a knop in the air-twist stem, 7} inches high. My own belief 
is as stated, that these are Orange glasses, but as there is no other evidence 
than the engraving of the fruit and leaves to support this conviction, I mention 
the contrary opinion, which is also apparently held by Sir John Risley, and 
leave the matter to the judgment of my readers. Glasses that can be definitely 
attributed as cider glasses are usually engraved, as mentioned in the last chapter, 
with a growing and fruiting apple tree, but here the treatment of both fruit 
and leaves is totally different. 

We now come to the most important series of Williamite glasses, which 
represent King William in person on their bowls. Number 342 is a bucket- 
bowl goblet, of good early metal, with a plain stem and a thick, heavy arched and 
folded foot. On the one side is a full-faced portrait in lovelocks and armour, 
and with berried laurel branches below, and in a small label, ‘“‘ George Walker, 
Defender of Derry, 1688.’’ On the other side it represents a finely engraved 
laureated head of William III in armour facing to the left, with similar laurel 
branches below, and in a label above, part of the Orange toast, ‘‘ THE GLORIOUS 
AND IMMORTAL MEMORY, 1690.” ‘The latter portrait is very similar to that 
which appears on the coinage after the death of Queen Mary, and there is little 
doubt that it was, in fact, copied from the coins. 'The glass is 7 inches in height, 
and this appears to be a commemorative glass of about 1730, and was doubtless 
in use for one of the Orange Clubs of Dublin, or possibly Londonderry. I 
incline to the former city, for reasons which will be hereafter stated. Both 
these portraits are known on separate glasses in the collection of Mr. Hamilton 
Clements, but this is believed to be the only goblet which shows the two 
portraits on one glass. 

4 “ Rare English Glasses,” Plate 96, Fig. 138. 
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The reverse side of the Charles II goblet. The King’s initials between the 
royal supporters are treated in a very unusual manner. Both this and 
Mrs. F. H. Thomas’s Charles I goblet are Jacobite commemorative 


glasses contemporary with those on Plate LX. 


341. 


POLITICAL AND {COMMEMORATIVE GLASS, 1720-1730. 


340. Another extraordinary portrait glass, in this case in honour of Charles II. 

The only known portrait of that King engraved on a glass by the wheel 
process. 
The similarity of the engraving to that of 338 should be specially noted, 
and the portrait is taken direct from the same medal, which was “ Made 
in Holland” for King Charles Il—possibly before his restoration, vide 
Pinkerton’s “‘ Medallic History of England,” 1802, Plate XXVI, No. 1. 
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Another unusual glass is figured as 343 ; it is an Irish cut-stem cordial glass 
63 inches high, and on a small straight-sided cordial bowl is engraved a similar 
laureated and armoured portrait, but in this case facing to the right. On the 
reverse is a new version of the Orange toast “‘ THE EVER GLORIOUS MEMORY,” 
which is otherwise unknown. 

It is almost certain that the portraits on the two glasses represented on 


Plate LVII were by the same engraver, and if so it would be eloquent 
proof of the contention which has gradually been gaining ground in recent 


years amongst experts, that some facetted-stem glasses were very much earlier 
than has previously been supposed. 

Mr. Francis Buckley states! that probably glass vessels were ornamented 
by cutting in England as early as 1727, and although, in the absence of proof 
of anything so early as this, I have continued to classify the cut-stem glasses as 
Type V, and to date them from 1750 onwards in their general type, I have quite 
an open mind as to the possibility of a few special glasses being decorated with 
facetted cut stems much earlier, because we know that this cutting was prevalent 
in Germany and elsewhere. If, therefore, 342 can fairly be attributed to about 
1720-1730 as is suggested, and 343 was decorated by the same artist, the 
probability is that this glass was produced within a very short time of the 
larger specimen. 

There was originally a pair of these cut-stem glasses, and the fellow to 343 
described above was exchanged with Mr. Hamilton Clements for the specimen 
shown on Plate LVIII as 344, which is undoubtedly a very early specimen ; 
it has a drawn bowl on a tapered plain stem with a tear and a high-domed 
folded foot. ‘The equestrian figure is riding to the left and is of crude work. 
The figure and a line round the lip have been oil gilt, and in a label above the 
figure is the toast ‘‘ THE GLORIOUS MEMORY OF KING WILLIAM III,” 63 inches. 

The next glass, 345, is later and has a drawn bell-bowl, on an air-twist stem, 
of which the twisting runs up into the base of the bowl. The stem is in addition 
decorated with a cable coil trailing, which is very rarely found in equestrian 
portrait glasses ; this specimen is 7? inches high. The figure has a farmer-like 
appearance, is riding to the left, the horse represented on grass; there is no 
sword or holster, and on a label above the figure the toast reads “‘ THE GLORIOUS 


1 “ History of Old English Glass,” pp. 44 et seq. 
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342. A glass engraved with a remarkable portrait of King William ith ; 


342a. The reverse side of 342. ‘This glass is believed to be Soo in the fact _ 
that in addition to the King it also ae a pie! of mm Cree wale 
; Defender of Derry, 1688.” 
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343. A remarkable portrait cordial glass, probably by the same hand as 342; 
in which case it would be the earliest known use of cutting on the stem. 


This Sy is 7 in. Bagh 
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MEMORY OF KING WILLIAM III,” whilst on the reverse within a laurel wreath is 
““ BOYNE IST JULY, 1690.” The date of this glass is probably 1740 or after. 

Number 346 is earlier and is one of the most ornate equestrian portrait glasses 
in existence. It has a drawn bowl and stem, with a long tear, a folded foot, 
and is 74 inches high. The engraving represents the heroic figure riding to 
the right, the King is shown wearing uniform and Hessian boots, a long Ramilies 
wig, with three ostrich plumes in his hat, and a pointing sword in his 
right hand. There is a crown on the pistol holsters, and the horse is crossing 
the river. On the reverse side the line of the toast is engraved within a laurel 
wreath, and reads ‘“‘ THE GLORIOUS MEMORY OF KING WILLIAM III. BOYNE 
IULY 1st, 1690.” ‘This glass is in the same deep cutting, and is probably by 
the same hand as the two glasses illustrated on Plate LVII. Mr. Hamilton 
Clements has a glass with this figure shown as the centre-piece of a representa- 
tion of the Battle of the Boyne and with the otherwise unknown inscription 
“IN GLORIOUS MEMORY OF THE CROSSING.” 

In Mr. Hamilton Clements’s collection is also a rare but later type of 
glass, 347, with a straight air-twist stem and a folded foot. The straight-sided 
bowl is engraved with a squat figure riding to the right through water, the 
whole in an oval, in which also is a coarsely executed inscription “‘ THE GLORIOUS 
& IMMORTAL MEMORY OF KING WILLIAM.” Outside the oval are floral decora- 
tions, and there is no sword, holster, or date of the battle, but the King is 
holding a baton in his right hand, as well as a rope rein. The wig is high, and 
almost gives the appearance of a nimbus, so that the figure is somewhat saint- 
like at first glance. 

These specimens will be sufficient to illustrate the series of equestrian 
portrait glasses, and perhaps this chapter cannot better be concluded than with 
a short story of the acquisition of the remarkable glasses figured as 335, 340, 
342, 343, and 346. 

In passing through Dublin from a visit to the West of Ireland in the summer 
of 1925, I heard that a number of Orange glasses were to be obtained in the 
city ; any information as to the pedigree of these glasses, or how they had been 
obtained was lacking, and other than the fact that the owners were at liberty 
to sell them, there appeared to be some reluctance to say anything about them. 
I was able, however, to purchase the whole collection as it then stood, seven 
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glasses in all. Assurance was given that they had always been in Ireland, and 
it was believed that they were the work of one engraver, as indeed the engraving 
appears to show, and that he was a Dublin craftsman. 

The “find” is therefore the most complete series of political glasses of 
the first half of the eighteenth century that has yet come to light, and bears some 
resemblance to an earlier discovery of Jacobite glasses at Oxburgh Hall,’ which 
will be described in the next chapter. It would appear to suggest that prac- 
tically all Orange glasses have an Irish origin, as one would expect, because 
the Orange movement was essentially Irish, and the English Protestants would 
have no necessity for such gatherings. 


1 Author’s Note.—My attention has been drawn to a remarkable series of political glasses in the 
possession of Sir Francis Newdigate of Arbury, which should not remain unrecorded. 

The particulars have only reached me after this book is in the press, and thus necessitate this note 
being inserted here instead of in the Jacobite series, where it properly belongs, but these glasses also 
bear a resemblance to the Oxburgh Hall and Dublin “ finds ” recorded above. 

There are four drawn air-twist glasses, each engraved in script lettering ‘‘ Heres to the Much Loved 
Health with all my Heart” ; each glass is further engraved with differing initials, ““ W.W.,” “ 7.B.,” 
“ R.A.” and “‘ M.S.,” and there are no less than twenty similar drawn air-twist glasses, slightly smaller, 
engraved with the Jacobite rose and buds, an oak leaf, star, and the word FIAT of the Cycle Club, 
as well as six short strong water glasses with similar engraving. 

This then is the largest series of political glasses now known in one ownership. 

The date of all the glasses is roughly 1750, and although the Cycle records of that particular period 
are missing, we know that in 1756 Miss Shackerley was Lady Patroness and that her name is engraved 
on the Confederate Hunt glass as being so, so that probably she or her father was the “‘ M.S.” of one 
of the glasses. We also know that some fifteen years later Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the Hon. John 
Barry and Robert Aldersley were still holding cycles, and thus the other initials are accounted for in 
the Cycle records. 

The Shackerleys and Sir Watkin Williams Wynn were distant connections by marriage of the 
Sir Roger Newdigate who had strong Jacobite sympathies in the mid-eighteenth century, and this 
interesting series of glasses was purchased by his descendant and the present owner on the death of 
the last descendant of Sir Roger Newdigate’s sister about 1898-1900. 

GoRaB. 


CHAPTER XVI 
GLASSES DEVOTED TO THE JACOBITE CAUSE AND CLUBS 


This chapter is principally derived from a paper read before the British Numismatic Society in 
1923. It has been altered and considerably added to for the purposes of this work, but in its original 
form it appeared in the British Numismatic Journal, Vol. XVI, pp. 246-283. 


. P65) RET is now some three years ago since numismatic friends made 
Z 4 AN the suggestion that it would be interesting to attempt to trace 
#3 Woy whether there was any connection between the glasses engraved 
By for emawro WE) ; ; 
Ge ustoera® as Jacobite propaganda, and the Jacobite medals and mediallic 
art. At first sight it appeared to be very doubtful as to whether any such 
connection existed, but the subject soon proved to be one of very great 
interest. 

The suggestion was originally engendered by the finding of an important 
portrait glass, which I was fortunate enough to obtain in the summer of 1922, 
and it was soon evident that the more these glasses were considered, and the 
closer the inscriptions on them were examined, the more certain it became 
that many of them owed their origin to the propaganda medals issued by the 
adherents to the Jacobite cause from 1708 to 1752. The subject was therefore 
explored, with the result that it has been possible to ascribe the origins of 
some of the portraits, and of many of the emblems and inscriptions known on 
the glasses, to the miniatures and medals of the Jacobite period which are 
preserved in the National Museums and in the cabinets of friends, and it is 
hoped that in putting the result of these researches into print, and in the illus- 
trations which have been secured, to expound some theories which will be 
quite original to my readers, and which will throw some new light on the origin 
and meaning of many of the important glasses and their inscriptions, which 
are so much sought after by collectors of political glasses. 

Some of the owners of the priceless glasses illustrated have kindly supplied 


photographs of them, and similar photographs have been taken of such other 
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PLATE LVIII 


WILLIAMITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1720-1730. 
346. An elaborate equestrian portrait glass. The deep cutting on this glass 
should be compared with that of 342. 


Mr. Hamilton Clements possesses a goblet with this figure appearing in 
a representation of the Battle of the Boyne and with the remarkable in- 
scription ‘‘ IN GLORIOUS MEMORY OF THE CROSSING.” 


WILLIAMITE PORTRAIT GLASSES, 1720-1750. 


344. An early glass of crude work. 


345. A glass of twenty years later or more, with cable coil trailing. On a 
Williamite glass this is an unusual feature. 
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specimens as will be useful, so that it is now possible to show the types and 
engravings of practically all the important specimens which are known. 

There are very few glasses which appear to have any direct connection 
with the Chevalier de St. George, King James III of the Jacobites, but the 
first specimens which are known to be definitely Jacobite are almost all of one 
form, with the long drawn tapered bowl and stem, either with or without a 
brilliant tear in the latter, on a solid foot which sometimes has a wide fold, 
and sometimes is without that feature. Of this type are most of the “‘ Amen ” 
glasses, which were all similar in the inscription ; some ten or twelve are now 
known to exist, and one of them is illustrated on Plate LX, for which oppor- 
tunity I am indebted to Mr. Arthur Churchill. 

The engraved device is in diamond point, and consists of the Royal cipher 
of “King James VIII,” who was proclaimed at St. Germains on the 16th 
September, 1701. The letters are “j.R.”’ direct and reversed, with the figure 
“8 ” cunningly worked in the scroll at the base of the monogram ; also engraved 
on the bowl and sometimes on the foot appear two or more verses of the Jacobite 
paraphrase of “‘ God Save the King.” From the fact that these glasses all give 
his Scottish title, it is practically certain that they originated north of the 
Tweed. 

The full Jacobite hymn is interesting, and worth inserting im extenso. ‘The 
first verse is familiar to us to-day, but the others were frankly treasonable in 
the reign of King George I: 


God save the King, 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and Glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King. 


God bless the Prince of Wales, 
The true-born Prince of Wales, 
Sent us by thee. 
Grant us one favour more, 
The King for to restore. 
As thou hast done before, 
The familie. 


_~ « 
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God save the Church I pray, 
God bless the Church I pray, 
Pure to remain. 
Against all heresie, 
And Whig’s hipocrasie, 
Who strive maliciouslie, 
Her to defame. 


God bless the subjects all, 
And save both great and small 
In every station. 
That will bring home the King, 
Who. hath best right to reign, 
It is the only thing, 
Can save the Nation. 
AMEN. 


ce 


In this hymn, as inscribed, collectors have always considered the “ true- 
born Prince of Wales ” to refer to Prince Charles Edward, and the glasses were 
probably made and inscribed to celebrate his birth on the 31st December, 
1720. But there is little doubt that the hymn itself was in use long before that, 
and originally referred to James II as King, whilst the reference to the “ true- 
born Prince of Wales” was in refutation of the Whig calumny that James 
Francis Edward was not the King’s son at all, but was smuggled into the Royal 
bedchamber in a warming-pan. Obviously there could be no need to emphasize 
the ‘‘ true birth ” of Prince Charles if his father were, in fact, King James III 
of England, as was claimed by the users of these glasses. 

The glasses were undoubtedly made after the Chevalier’s attempt to regain 
the throne in 1715. ‘Their type and style makes it certain that they are not 
earlier than 1720, and from certain characteristics of the engraving, and the use 
of the word “ bliss” for ‘‘ bless” on all of them, it has been suggested that 
they were engraved in France, but it must not be forgotten that this rendering 
of the word is quite usual in eighteenth-century colloquial Scots. ‘Two or 
three examples with this hymn have lately appeared, in glasses with air-twist 
stems, but they are very little later than those of the drawn type. 

On one of these glasses, after the word ‘‘ AMEN,”’ is the later and significant 
addition of the date 1749, which may be in allusion to the creation of the Duke 
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of York as a Cardinal of the Church of Rome, an event which was afterwards 
considered the death-blow to Jacobite hopes. This glass was evidently once 
dedicated to him, as it bears on its other side an inscription of a later date than 
the hymn, reading ‘‘ To His Royal Highness Prince Henry, Duke of Albany 
and York.” 

Probably contemporary with these, as is evident from the form of the glass, 
comes the remarkable goblet which was obtained at the sale of the Wrigley 
collection in November, 1925, and of which two illustrations appear as 352/3. 
The glass was described in the Wrigley sale catalogue as follows : 


“A rare and important goblet, with a large trumpet bowl on a plain 
drawn stem with a tear, and wide-folded foot, the bowl inscribed ‘ THE 
GLORIOUS MEMORY,’ and finely etched with a bird sitting on a bough and a 
butterfly and dragon-fly on a flower spray ; between the inscription and 
the rim of the glass are two bees, 8? inches. Possibly an Orange glass. 
The etching is very fine.”? 


The study of the Jacobite emblems to which reference was made in the 
opening remarks in this chapter, made it abundantly clear that this was not an 
Orange glass at all, but a highly important early Jacobite specimen, which would 
necessitate the rearrangement of many of the theories previously formed, and 
therefore the opportunity of acquiring it was one not to be missed. 

The emblematic meaning of many of the devices used on the later series of 
Jacobite glasses are quite well known to students of the period. The rose 
spray, with a six-petalled rose and a single bud, typified “‘ James III” and his 
eldest son, Charles, and glasses so decorated were either before the birth of 
Prince Henry, Duke of York, afterwards Cardinal, or after that Prince’s admis- 
sion to the Church of Rome in 1747, which bitterly offended some of the 
Presbyterian and Protestant supporters of his father. Conclusions as to the 
meaning of the butterflies and bees as typifying the “ return of the soul,” as 
will be hereafter explained, had been advanced previously, but on the assump- 
tion that all glasses bearing these emblems had a special reference to the hoped- 


1 A description of this glass, with illustrations from these photographs, appeared in the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” of December 2nd, 1925. This glass and others have had the bowls filled with a dark 
liquid to show up the engraving in the photographs. 
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for return of Prince Charles Edward, after his defeat in 1746, and that they 
then originated. 

The glass now described, however, exhibits these emblems, and there is 
no doubt that they were used much earlier than had been previously imagined, 
as an emblematic prayer for the return of the House of Stuart, and not necessarily 
an individual member of it. The dragon-fly, at which the blackbird is looking 
on the glass, is evidently intended to represent the usurper, King George, and 
as a play upon the National device of St. George and the Dragon. 

At first sight the conclusion that this was an Orange goblet was most natural, 
and would be drawn by any casual observer who had not studied the Jacobite 
customs and symbols. This in itself was a highly interesting fact, because it 
was precisely the effect which was aimed at by the artist in diamond-point 
engraving who designed this goblet. ‘The inscription, ‘‘ THE GLORIOUS MEMORY,” 
is generally used as an abbreviation of the famous toast, which was fully dealt 
with in the last chapter, but in the present instance it was dedicated to the 
glorious memory when the Stuarts occupied the throne of their fathers, or 
possibly it refers to the attempt of King James III to regain his father’s crown 
and kingdom in 1715 ; it was doubtless also used for purposes of disguise. The 
shape of the lettering of the inscription settled the point that this engraving 
was of the same period as the glass, about 1720, in spite of the fact that before 
the sale it had been somewhat freely stated that the engraving was later than 
the glass. It is quite easy, however, to refute this suggestion by the letters 
M and U, which are of a form then in vogue, but used very little subsequently, 
and these two letters can be matched exactly on the title-page of a Jacobite 
pamphlet in my own possession, and which is entitled ‘ A DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
AN OAK AND AN ORANGE TREE.” ‘This was “ printed for J. Roberts, near the 
Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, mpccxvI,” so that there cannot be the faintest 
doubt that the pamphlet, the goblet, and the engraving, are all contemporaneous, 
as no later engraver would have used the obsolete form of the letters referred to. 

The principal feature of the engraving, however, is the blackbird, which 
is beautifully drawn, sitting on a rose bough, with thorns, leaves, and a single 
bud. The single bud fixes the date of the glass as before 1725, and the usual 
six-petalled rose itself is absent. This fact, of course, was intended to further 
conceal the treasonable nature of the goblet, and succeeded quite as well in 
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1925 with the modern students of old English glass engraving, as it did in 1725 
when it was first made! Few of those present in the sale room were aware that 
“the Blackbird ” was the favourite nickname for King James III amongst his 
supporters, and none apparently knew of the ballad published in “ Jacobite 
Minstrelsy and Historic Details of the House of Stuart,” the first verse of 
which reads : 


- “ Once on a morning of sweet recreation 
I heard a fair Ladye a-making her moan. 
With sobbing and sighing and sad lamentation, 
Aye singing my Blackbird for ever is flown.” 


and the second verse is : 


‘In Scotland he’s loved and dearly approved, 
In England a stranger he seemeth to be ; 
But his name I'll advance, in Britain or France. 
Good luck to my Blackbird, wherever he be.” 


The only remaining emblem on the glass. which has not been elucidated is 
the carnation, which is well known as appearing on Jacobite relics. Its mean- 
ing is now uncertain, but that it was a Royalist badge is clearly evidenced by 
the fact that one of the bosses on the roof of Winchester Cathedral exhibits a 
number of carnations amongst other Royal badges of the fifteenth century. 
This glass can therefore with certainty be correctly placed in its chronological 
order as a Jacobite goblet contemporary with the “‘ AMEN ”’ glasses. 

The next glass to be described, which is definitely Jacobite in origin, has 
long been the property of the Wynns of Wynnstay, a house which for many 
years was the home of the celebrated Cycle Club. This shows, for the first 
time, a representation of the “‘ White Rose of Stuart,”’ with a single bud, and 
is inscribed round the edge “‘ God bless the Prince.” Doubtless it was specially 
commemorative of the birth of Prince Charles, as this also is contemporary 
with that event. 

Mr. Joseph Bles has a unique portrait glass, which is attributed to King 
James III, and which is illustrated in his splendid work.t_ This shows a profile 
portrait of the King facing to the left, crowned with the laurel wreath which 


1 “ Rare English Glasses,” Plate 29, Fig. 4o. 
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was used by his Stuart ancestors. The portrait is in a circle, above which rests 
the Royal Crown, and beneath in a label is the inscription ‘‘ Though he fall 
he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord upholdeth him with His hand.” 
(Ps. 37, v. 24). The shape of this glass rather suggests to me that it is a later 
production, not earlier than 1740-1750. 

So far as present knowledge goes, these are all the relics of the earliest 
Jacobite days that we know of in glasses, except some few with coins imprisoned 
in the stems, which will be dealt with later, and most of which may indeed 
belong to the period after the 1745 attempt. 

I must now digress for a moment to touch upon the use and significance of 
the emblem of the expanded white rose on glasses, and its relation to the similar 
emblem on medals and other Jacobite relics. It has been well suggested that 
the use of this rose by the Jacobites originated in the fact that James II had 
been originally Duke of York. Miss Helen Farquhar has an enamelled portrait 
of Prince Charles in her collection of Stuart relics, which has on the reverse a 
five-petalled white rose, the heraldic rose of England, which was so much used 
by Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. 

This rose was the badge of the White Rose Society, and it also appears on 
a medal of 1749 known as the “ Highlander Medal.” In glasses, however, 
only two, which are in the Royal collection at Balmoral, show this true heraldic 
rose of five petals. On all other Jacobite glasses the rose is represented with 
six, seven, or eight petals, and all glasses of the period so engraved, whether 
they bear any other motto or engraving or not, may safely be regarded as relics 
of the Jacobite movement. 

A good deal of conjecture has centred upon this use of the quasi-heraldic 
rose, and various fantastic theories have been advanced in the past for the use 
of the six, seven, or eight petals. One was that each petal represented a Stuart 
King, but this idea is entirely exploded by the “ God bless the Prince ”’ glass, 
which has an eight-petalled rose, and is undoubtedly earlier than any of those 
with the six or seven petals. The fact remains, however, that a five-petalled 
rose was practically never shown on the authentic Jacobite glasses, and in this 
essential they differ from other relics. My own opinion is that the engraver 
simply enlarged his rose by adding extra petals, to suit his own fancy, and 
according to the space he had to work upon. 


<< 
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JACOBITE GOBLET. “AMEN” TYPE, 1720-1730. 


351. Early glass displaying two verses of the Jacobite Anthem ; others have 
three or four verses, and are of a similar type. 


(Photograph supplied by the courtesy of Mr. Arthur Churchill.) 


JACOBITE MEDAL WITH PORTRAITS OF THE SONS OF “JAMES III.” 


A. A Jacobite medal with the six-rayed star before the face of Prince Charles. 
The reverse shows the portrait of Prince Henry, Duke of York. 


(Medal blocks kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 


JACOBITE GOBLET ENGRAVED IN DIAMOND POINT, 1720-1730. 


A fine example of delicate emblematical engraving in diamond point; unique 
in the treatment of the Jacobite emblems, and in the use of the Orange 
motto ‘‘ THE GLORIOUS MEMORY ” to disguise a Jacobite glass. 
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The rose in nearly every case is accompanied by either one or two natural 
buds springing from the same stem and representing King James III and his 
sons, the single bud being either before 1725, or after 1747, for reasons that 
have already been explained. 

Occasionally glasses appear which show the rose without any buds, or with 
two buds, which must necessarily have been long after 1747, but these were 
probably merely engraved by an artist who was not familiar with the emblematic 
meaning of the rose spray, and who merely decorated his glass from earlier 
specimens, or according to his own idea of what was required. 

We next come to the second series of Jacobite glasses, which were those 
used by the Clubs and other Societies, and my readers must forgive me if the 
chronological sequence of the glasses does not synchronize with the events of 
the time, because the third and most important series, the portrait glasses, 
break into and were contemporaneous with some of those now to be dealt with. 

The Cycle Club was instituted on June roth, 1710, on the birthday of the 
titular King, James III. The Club used no special glasses until after it was 
reconstructed in 1724, unless, perhaps, the “GOD BLESS THE PRINCE”’ glass, 
mentioned above, and which is still at Wynnstay ; but it was then agreed “ ‘That 
the Club shall meet at the house of Daniel Porter, Innholder in Wrexham, on 
the first day of May, 1724,” and that a new member should be elected every 
month thereafter. The rules were very carefully drawn up, and of course the 
political and treasonable nature of the Club was studiously concealed. ‘The 
“word” of the organization was “FIAT,” and every member of the Club 
provided himself with a glass in which to drink “ The King over the Water,”’ 
each member standing and holding his glass over a central bowl, whilst he 
pledged “‘ The King,” subsequently kissing the star engraved on his glass. 

The glasses used in connection with these rites were engraved with the rose 
and buds, an oak-leaf or a six-pointed star, or all of these emblems, and the 
word “ FIAT,” as illustrated on Numbers 354 and 355. All glasses so inscribed 
are indubitably glasses of the Cycle Club; they are all of early types and 
present little difficulty in attribution, and they were probably regularly in use 
at Cycle meetings from 1730 until about 1750, but after the defeat at Culloden 
they do not seem to have been made so frequently, and were probably super- 
ceded by the plain rose glasses with and without the butterfly, many of which 
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bear evidence of later manufacture. It is in these Cycle Club glasses, and in 
the emblem of the six-pointed star, that we find our first medallic parallel in 
the “ MICAT INTER OMNES ” medal of 1729, Plate LX.—a’. 

This medal shows the Prince as a young boy, necessarily as he was only 
nine years old when it was struck, with a six-rayed star before his face. The 
obverse legend, “ MICAT INTER OMNES,” intimates that ‘‘ He shines amongst 
all,” and that on the reverse, ‘‘ ALTER AB ILLO ”’ refers to Prince Henry, whose 
bust appears on that side, as shining after him. The connection between the 
medal dated 1729, and these undated glasses made for Clubs then operating, 
is definite, and just as the two Princes are shown together on one medal, so are 
they represented by the two buds in the emblematic engraving. 

One of the original ‘‘ Cycle books ”’ of the Club is still preserved at Gwern- 
hayled in North Wales, and by the kindness of the owners it has been possible 
to examine and take copious notes from it. 

In or about the year 1740 John Shaw’s Club and others sprang up in quick 
succession, and the “‘ expanded white rose”’ and its buds would appear to 
have been used by all of them on their glasses, sometimes in conjunction with 
a star and oak leaf, but of course always without the word “ FiaT,”’ which was 
special to the Cycle Club. ‘These are probably all prior to 1745, but owing to 
the severe and brutal measures taken to stamp out Jacobitism after Culloden, 
it would then have become too dangerous to produce or use them in such large 
numbers as previously. 

Differing types of glasses exist with these symbols, without any other emblem 
or motto, and I have already suggested, with a knowledge of what surprise that 
suggestion would give to some collectors of Jacobite glasses, that those already 
described, and only those, were the glasses used prior to the Jacobite invasion 
in 1745, and that all others, the various motto glasses, the portrait glasses, and 
the butterfly glasses, which last, I think, have been conclusively proved to be 
essentially Jacobite on previous occasions, were engraved subsequent to Culloden 
to keep the spirit then engendered alive for the later attempt which was intended 
in 1750. To this statement, however, an exception must be made of unengraved 
glasses which contain coins in the stems. They are extremely rare, and appear 
to have been made at various times between 1700 and 1750, but as they display 


1 « Medallic Illustrations,” II, 492-34. 
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no inscription or symbols, I must deal with them quite as a separate class after 
the symbolic glasses. 

Of glasses which simply show the expanded rose and buds I illustrate three 
typical examples on Plate LXI, with six petals, 356, seven petals, 358, and eight 
petals, 357. It will be noticed that these leave out the seriously incriminating 
emblems, and little exception would be taken to them, as the expanded rose 
was occasionally used in connections other than Jacobite. 

I next pass to the post-Culloden period, when it must be remembered that 
the glamour of the attempt, and particularly of the Prince’s escape, enormously 
increased his popularity and that of the Highland dress in which he is invariably 
represented on the portrait glasses to be next considered. This is a point which 
I must stress in endeavouring to fix the date of these glasses. Mr. W. J. Andrew, 
F.S.A., rightly pointed out that “‘ Charles was unknown to the Jacobite Cause 
until, to the world’s surprise, he sailed for Scotland in the Spring of 1745, 
and until that fact was accomplished any Jacobite portrait glass would, as a 
matter of course, have had the King’s and not the Prince’s head engraved upon 
it. Further, he had nothing whatever to do with Scotland before 1745, and 
all his portraits before that time show him in Court dress or uniform of the 
period. After his landing in Scotland, however, he declared that he would 
march to London in the tartan, as stated in Johnston’s Memoirs, and the fact 
that he made his attempt in it, and the romance of his escape, were the causes 
of the popularity of the Highland dress, and of the Prince being represented 
in it in most of his subsequent portraits.” 

A brief description of the Prince as he appeared when he arrived in Man- 
chester and other towns on his march to Derby will not be without 
interest here. 


‘“‘ Prince Charles entered Manchester at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
walking in the midst of a select body of the Clans. His dress was a light 
tartan plaid, belted with a blue sash, and he wore a grey wig over his own 
fair hair, and the blue velvet bonnet which seems to have been his covering 
throughout the whole campaign, was now adorned in the centre of the top 
with a white rose to distinguish him from his officers, all of whom wore 
their cockades on one side.” 
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In this connection I cannot refrain from adding a delightful verse from 
the “ Gathering Rant,” for which I am again indebted to Mr. Andrew, and 
which is particularly appropriate to any consideration of Prince Charles’s 
personal appearance : 


“Oh! better lov’d he canna’ be ; 

Yet when we see him wearing 

Our Hielan’ garb sae gracefully 
Tis aye the mair endearing. 

Though a’ that now adorns his brow 
Be but a simple bonnet, 

Ere lang we'll see of Kingdoms three 
The Royal Crown upon it. 

And ere we leave this valley dear, 
Those hills o’erspread with heather 

Send round the Usquebaugh sae clear 
We'll tak’ a horn thegither.” 


From that period the Prince, and not his father, became the hope and idol 
of the Jacobites, and any glasses which have even a slight reference to Charles 
and not to James, or which show him in Highland dress, must be post-Culloden 
productions. But we shall have stronger evidence with many of them than 
this mere statement ! 

The output of propaganda souvenirs for the projected attempts in 1750 
and 1752 was prodigious, but there was practically no such propaganda for 
1745, which was too hurriedly conceived to admit of it. Snuff boxes containing 
his portrait, miniatures, statuettes, and certainly glasses bearing the Prince’s 
portrait, were made in hundreds in Britain and on the Continent, and are known 
to have been sold in London in 1750. 

We find comparatively very few Cycle Club glasses bearing the emblems 
previously described and the word “ Fiat,” which have any reference to Prince 
Charles, but four such glasses are known which add the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers under the foot, 354. These four were from the Oxburgh Hall find, 
the whole of which was acquired by Mr. Hamilton Clements. The history of 
this find is interesting, and may be narrated here : 

Mr. C. E. Jernyngham, the journalist and author, and an ident glass 
collector, was paying a visit to Oxburgh Hall in September, 1907, and was 
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B. ‘The Jacobite “ REDDITE 
1708. 


medal, engraved for the abortive invasion of 


C. The obverse of a medal in a larger size, struck at the same time, and used 
with a reverse demanding the “ Restoration of the Kingdom.” This 
was again used with the new reverse in 1745, dedicated to THVLE in 
commemoration’ of the Prince’s landing, which was an adaptation of 
the Virgilian verse beginning “‘ HIC VIR HIC EST,” and from which the 
inscription on the glass 360 was subsequently taken. 


D. The Highlander Medal. 
(Medal blocks kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, BY SIR ROBERT STRANGE. 


359. Photograph of a portrait which was the original of those engraved on the 
glasses 360 and 362. 


From a print in the British Museum. 
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discussing Jacobite relics, and particularly glasses, with his host, Sir Henry 
Bedingfield, who mentioned that in his youth ‘“‘ he had heard that there were 
still some curious glasses in the house.” 

“‘ Orders were accordingly given to have the contents of the china cupboard 
removed to a table in the housekeeper’s room, and when that was done Sir 
Henry and his guest went down to examine the motley collection. In the centre 
of hundreds of pieces of modern glass were eleven specimens of the Jacobite 
period, which, as they were covered with dust, had probably not been touched 
for years.” 

This is Mr. Jernyngham’s own account of the find, and all the eleven speci- 
mens referred to were purchased by Mr. Hamilton Clements. One of the glasses 
in this find, and by far the most interesting, is the goblet engraved with the 
portrait of Prince Charles, flanked by the rose and thistle, 362, and bearing 
on the reverse side the rhymed inscription : 

“‘ Charles ye Great, ye Brave, the Just and Good 
Brittanias Prince, ye noblest of her Bld. 


Thy Glorious Feats the World may pr™- 
Brittanias Glory and Brittane Shame.” 


The sentiment in the rhyme on this glass, 361, even if it lacks something 
in rhythm, does not fail in loyal admiration! ‘The last two lines are an obvious 
allusion to the Prince’s attempt to regain the Crown for his father in 1745-1746. 
Charles had no “ Glorious Feats ” to proclaim before that event, and the allu- 
sion to “‘ Brittanias Glory ” in his “ Feats,” and “ Brittane’s Shame ”’ in setting 
a price on his head, is convincing, and makes it certain that this glass was made 
after his escape to the Continent. 

I have been happy, through Miss Helen Farquhar, to have been able to 
trace the original of the portrait on this unique glass in a print in the British 
Museum, to obtain a photograph of it, and to reproduce it as 359. The original 
of the Museum print is an engraving by Sir Robert Strange when residing in 
Stewart’s Close, Edinburgh, during the Prince’s occupancy of Holyrood House. 
My deduction of the reason for the Prince not being in the afterwards popular 
Highland dress in the print, and for the fact that his costume has been altered 
to the tartan in the engraving on the glass, which is otherwise faithfully copied 

1“ The Bargain Book,” by C. E. Jernyngham and Louis Bettany. 
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362. From the Ostia Hall find. A glass which was carved from the 
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JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750. 
361. The t reverse side of the Oxburgh Hall portrait glass showing the © thymed 


inscription. | Mel 
f Hamilton Clements Collection. TTA Aas a 
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from the print, is thus abundantly confirmed. The oak bough shown with the 
helm and the Prince of Wales’s feathers, which appear under the portrait in the 
engraving, should be noted in connection with the frequent use of oak leaves 
and sprays on the glasses, and of feathers under the feet of some of them.! 

The use of the oak leaf on the glasses was in commemoration of the fact 
that on the 29th May, 1660, Charles II had entered London on his restoration, 
and incidentally on his birthday, wearing a sprig of oak leaves, and probably 
oak apples, as a recognition of his escape through the agency of the oak tree. 
It has been thought by many that this escape took place on the 29th May, and 
hence the dedication of that day to the oak. This is, of course, erroneous, as 
his escape after the Battle of Worcester was in September, and ‘‘ Oak Apple 
Day ” was instituted in commemoration of his entry into London, which event 
the Jacobites hoped to see repeated in the person of Prince Charles and his 
father. 

Connected with the Oxburgh Hall glass, and undoubtedly engraved from 
the same original portrait, is another important goblet, now in my own collec- 
tion. It was probably made and ornamented by the same hand as Mr. Clements’s 
glass, but instead of the rhyme at the back it has the rarest of the known Virgilian 
mottoes, ‘‘ HIC VIR HIC EST,” ‘‘ This, this is the man,” 360. This glass is one 
of two which remained in the family of Mr. Addis Price of Woking, from whom 
I bought it in 1922. Its fellow was sold in 1912 to Sir John Risley, and was 
illustrated by him in the “ Burlington Magazine ”’ of June, 1920. The legend 
attaching to these glasses, as given to me by Mr. Addis Price, is that they were 
made with others in the City of Worcester in 1745 for a banquet to be given 
by his ancestor to the Prince on his march through England, but for the reason 
already given we must reject such an early and romantic origin, and attribute 
this to after Culloden also. The tartan jacket is conclusive on this point, because 
he was not represented in that dress before Sir Robert Strange executed his 
second “rude etching’”’ of him when in hiding in the Highland fastnesses 
after the battle. 

This glass is specially interesting because it provides another medallic 
connection. The motto, ‘“‘ HIC VIR HIC EST,” which is otherwise unknown upon 
glass, is taken from Virgil’s panegyric on Augustus Czsar, which, ignoring the 

1 “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange and Andrew Lumisden,” Vol. I, p. 48. 
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Latin and taking its English interpretation, reads “‘ Here is Cesar and all the 
lineage of Julius destined to appear under the mighty vault of Heaven. This, 
this is the man of whom thou ofttimes hearest. Augustus Cesar, Scion of a 
God who shall yet again establish the Golden Age to the Romans, over lands 
that Saturn sometimes ruled.” 

Now let us turn to the “ Restoration of the Kingdom ” medal, engraved 
by Norbert Roettiers in 1708, which shows on the obverse the bust of James III, 
with the motto “‘ cvivs EsT,” ‘‘ Whose image is this ” ; this obverse was reissued 
with a later reverse, obviously struck in commemoration of Prince Charles’s 
invasion. It reads very similarly to the Virgilian verse already referred to, but 
being interpreted into English says, “‘'Thule. This, this is the man, of whose 
promised coming thou ofttimes hearest, James the King, Scion of a God (or 
of Divine origin), who yet again shall restore the Golden Age to the Scots.” 
Now the obverse of this medal was engraved for use at the time of the abortive 
invasion in 1708, and was then used with another reverse showing the Islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with the motto “‘ Reddite,”’ “‘ Render to Cesar,” 
etc., Plate LXITI.—B.1 

Dr. Hill, of the British Museum Medal Room, says of the second or Virgilian 
reverse, that it is of later lettering than the obverse, but I go much further than 
this, and claim that the old obverse die of 1708 was used with a new reverse die, 
hurriedly struck, to celebrate the invasion of 1745, Plate LXII.-c, ‘The word 
“‘ THVLE ”’ with which the reverse inscription starts, appears to be an obvious 
allusion to the Prince’s landing at Eriskay in the Hebrides, and necessitates the 
removal of this medal in ‘‘ Medallic Illustrations ”’ and other works, from the 
date of the previous ‘‘ REDDITE”’ example with the same obverse, 1708, to the 
1745 period. Miss Helen Farquhar has one of the very few impressions which 
exist of the medal.* 

The dedicatory word ‘‘ THvLE”’ on this medal is very interesting when it 
is remembered that William of Orange had used a similar dedication, ‘‘ TORBAY ” 
on the medal struck to commemorate his landing in England. 

After Culloden Charles, and not his father, became the centre of the Jacobite 
hopes, and it will be noted that it is the Prince’s portrait and not the King’s 
which the glass shows, and makes the significant claim for, that “‘ This, this is 

1 “ Medallic Illustrations,” II, 312-133. 2 [bid., 11, 314-137. 
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the man”; thus showing the progression in the Jacobite ambitions which 
in 1745 looked to the father, in 1750 had turned to the son as their ideal. 
Further, all medals struck subsequent to Culloden also have the portrait of 
Charles instead of his father, and this glass may therefore be safely attributed 
to the propaganda prepared for the intended attempt in 1750. 

It should be here mentioned that Lord Beauchamp very kindly, through 
Miss Helen Farquhar, sent a photograph of a painting in his possession for 
comparison with the glasses 360 and 362 ; the portrait is very similar to the 
Museum print, 359, and it was thought that this might possibly be the original 
of that on the two glasses, though the somewhat coarser features and the shape 
of the wig in the Museum print make it apparent that that is the more likely 
original. Lord Beauchamp’s portrait is also in ordinary costume, not in the 
tartan, and was probably painted before 1745, possibly by J. Van Diest. 

Our next step takes us to the “ Highlander” medal of 1749, Plate LXII.—p, 
and to the glasses engraved with the motto “ AVDENTIOR 1B0,” 365, which may 
be roughly interpreted “‘ Next time I will go even more boldly.” 

Mr. V. B. Crowther Beynon, F.S.A., has three of these glasses which are 
of special interest, because they are the remains of a set which has been an 
heirloom in his family for generations, and I imagine these are probably unique 
in that three glasses with a portrait of the Prince, and from the same set, remain 
in the possession of one person. 

Another “‘ AVDENTIOR 1B0 ”’ firing glass is in the collection of Mr. Hamilton 
Clements, 366, and the portrait is identical on all glasses with this motto, 
except one or two which are in all probability merely commemorative glasses 
of a later date. I have not yet found the original of this portrait, but the likeness 
to the tiny figure on the “ Highlander ” medal cannot be ignored, albeit the 
latter shows the Prince with drawn broadsword and targe, the latter inscribed 
“Who can contend with me.” Moreover, the legend on the medal, literally in 
English, ‘I will leave no stone unturned to obtain it,” is the very spirit of 
*““ AVDENTIOR IBO,” though the actual words do not appear. 

As mentioned previously, there are two cordial glasses in the collection of 
Jacobite relics formed by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, at Balmoral, that 
have the same portrait, and the “‘ AVDENTIOR 1B0 ”’ inscription, but in the case 


1 “ Medallic Illustrations,” II, 655-358. 
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JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASSES, 1750. . 
363. A glass showing the portrait known, from the motto on the ee ie 


the glasses which display it, as the “‘ AVDENTIOR IBO”’ portrait. == 
364. The only known representation of Flora Macdonald on a glass. ‘The fact 
that this glass is of exactly the same design as 363 is specially spores aah erred 
In Dr. A. H. Railing’s Collection. Mitek Sys? a! | 
365. A different setting of the ‘‘ AVDENTIOR 1BO ” portrait. as a ie fg i . 
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JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750 
66. Hs “ AVDENTIOR IB0 ” portrait on a firing glass. ; 
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- Hamilton Clements Collection. 
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of these glasses, perhaps the only two known, the white rose has only five 
petals. 

Another glass with the ‘‘ AVDENTIOR IBO”’ portrait, but without the motto, is 
represented as 363. It is probably the only case known of this portrait being 
used without the accompanying words, and it is of a somewhat unusual form in 
having a triple collar immediately beneath the bowl, and above a double- 
knopped air-twist stem. It is a most important glass because of its likeness to 
364, which has the identical form of bowl, collar, and stem, although it is half 
an inch higher, and this provides the rarest of the Jacobite portrait series that I 
have yet had the good fortune to discover. It is the property of Dr. A. H. 
Railing of Sutton Coldfield, who kindly permits its illustration, and there can 
be no question but that the portrait represented is the only one known on glass 
of Flora Macdonald. She is shown in an exactly similar oval to that which 
contains the portrait of the Prince on the ‘‘ AVDENTIOR IBO ”’ glasses, half length 
and in profile, bearing in her right hand a bunch of flowers to indicate her name, 
and in her left hand the usual Jacobite rose and bud. There is no inscription 
of any kind, nor is the heroine indicated other than as mentioned above, but 
he must be a sceptic indeed who could doubt the attribution of the 
portrait. 

We now come to a few glasses which have no portrait, but instead show the 
rose and bud and the stock of a dead oak tree, from the roots of which spring 
two young and vigorous shoots, with the word “ REVIRESCIT”’ above it; this 
was a word first used by Charles II during the Commonwealth, and when his 
restoration was being planned. 

Two extremely rare cordial glasses are in the possession of the family of 
Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, which suffered so greatly in the Stuart cause. 
One of them is as described, except that the “ word ” is spelt “‘ REVERESCIT,”’ 
and the glass has under the foot the Prince of Wales’s feathers mounted in a 
coronet. The companion glass also exhibits a burgeoning oak tree, but from 
this springs merely two oak leaves, and above it is the six-rayed star with the 
word ‘‘ FIAT ”’ and the Prince’s feathers, without a coronet, under the foot,— 
obviously the Macdonald of the day was an affiliated member of the Cycle Club. 
Two very similar glasses are in the Schreiber collection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and of one of these I show an illustration, 368. 
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368. The “ RrEveREsCIT”’ [sic] firing glass in the Schreiber Collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. ‘The Prince of Wales’s feathers appear 
under the foot. 


JACOBITE RELICS. 


E. | Charles II medal showing the stricken oak with the crowns of the three 
kingdoms and ‘‘ REVIRESCET ”’ [sic] motto. 

A small badge of the same King, with similar design. 

Medal of Prince Charles Edward, dated 1750, and made to the order 
of the Oak Society, which met at the Crown and Anchor Inn, opposite 
St. Clement Danes Church in the Strand. 

The “ REVIRESCIT ” glasses owe their design directly to these medals. 


(Medal blocks kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 
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JACOBITE CLUB GLASS, 1750. 


367. The unique “ REVIRESCIT ” goblet. 
Foseph Bles Collection. 
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Next is a goblet which is in Mr. Joseph Bles’s collection, now on view in 
the Loan Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum. The design is identical 
with the first-mentioned Macdonald glass, except that “‘ REVIRESCIT ” is in script 
instead of capitals and correctly spelled, 367. 

All these glasses, of course, have their direct connection with the 
“ REVIRESCIT ”’ medal of 1750, known as the ‘“‘ Oak Medal,” and which 
definitely dates them, Plate LXV.-c.1. It was made by Thomas Pingo at the 
cost of the Jacobite ‘‘ Oak Society,” which met at the Crown and Anchor Inn, 
opposite St. Clement Danes Church, in the Strand, and quite probably all the 
“REVIRESCIT ” glasses were made for members of that Society. 

In 1750 and again in 1752 Charles paid secret visits to London ; that in the 
latter year, however, is supposed to have been known to and connived at by 
the British Government, and this visit is commemorated by the medal which 
has the bust of Charles to the right, and the motto ‘“‘ REDEAT MAGNUS ILLE 
GENIUS BRITANNIZ”’ (“‘ May he the great genius of Britain return”). It is 
dated 1752, Plate LXVI-H.? 

Other glasses made in anticipation or in commemoration of Prince Charles’s 
visits bear several different mottoes and designs of engraving. A set is pre- 
served in Radbourne Hall, Derbyshire, a then hostile house where Prince 
Charles commandeered a lunch on the day that he entered Derby, which have 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers on the bowl, and the word ‘“‘ REDEAT.” 

A fine goblet in my own collection has the rose and two buds, the star, and 
the same word, and of this glass Mr. Clements has its fellow from the same set, 
and a smaller glass with similar inscription and details, as shown on 369, 370. 
This is a rare combination of symbols. 

The fine collection of glasses belonging to Mr. C. Kirkby-Mason, includes 
a very interesting series of Jacobite specimens, and a “‘ REDEAT ”’ glass must be 
mentioned here which appears at first sight to throw some slight doubt upon 
the attribution of all the glasses with this motto to 1750-1752. Mr. Kirkby- 
Mason’s glass is considerably earlier than this, certainly not later than 1740, 
and another of Dr. Young’s with the same engraving is even earlier still. Of 
course there is no reason why “ REDEAT” should not have been a club motto 
or word before the issue of the medal struck in 1752, but if we accept the 

1 “ Medallic Illustrations,” II, 655-359. 2 Ibid., 11, 670-380. 
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H. “ REDEAT MAGNUS ILLE” medal, to which the “ REDEAT ” glasses can be 
deat attributed. 


(Blocks kindly lent by the British Numismatic Society.) 
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inference that the official medals were the forerunners of the inscriptions on the 
glasses—as I suggest we must on the evidence produced in this chapter—then 
we must rule out the inscription on Mr. Kirkby-Mason’s and Dr. Young’s 
glasses as having been engraved before 1752, unless we have some other 
corroborative evidence of the use of the word “ REDEAT” on glasses prior to 
that date, which at present is lacking. 

One explanation of this apparent anomaly is a very simple one, and it is 
advanced for what it is worth. The “ REvIRESCIT ”’ medal we know was engraved 
to the order of the “‘ Oak Society,” and it is possible that that Society was 
responsible for the “ REDEAT”’ medal also, and that, following precedent, it 
adopted “ REDEAT”’ as its ‘“‘ word,” and inscribed it on the glasses used by its 
members, exactly as the Cycle Club had adopted “ Fiar.”” Now although—if 
this is correct—that word would not be likely to appear on a glass prior to 
1750, there was nothing to prevent glasses which had been made before that 
date being specially and later engraved for club use; doubtless this was done 
in other instances also, and this would account for apparent discrepancies of 
age between individual specimens of glasses which bear identical inscriptions, 
and were probably simultaneously engraved. 

The Reverend Walter Woolcombe had a set of five glasses also with the 
rose and buds, and the star, but bearing the motto “ REDDAS INCOLVMEM,” 
otherwise unknown on glasses, but which is definitely commemorative of the 
1752 visit. Finally, in this connection, are glasses engraved on the bowl with 
the rose and two buds, but with the abbreviation “‘ REDI”’ between two oak 
leaves twice engraved on the foot. That illustrated, 371, is in Mr. Clements’s 
collection, and an exactly similar glass is in the collection of Mrs. F. H. Thomas 
of Elstree. 

We next turn back to the Cycle Club of about the same period, 1750-1752, 
to record some goblets with a new motto, “ TVRNO TEMPVS ERIT.”’ ‘Three 
examples are known, very similar to each other, which have the Stuart six- 
petalled rose and two buds, the word of the Cycle, “ F1aT,”’ and the six-pointed 
star, in addition to the ““ TVRNO TEMPVS ERIT” motto engraved upon them. 
These are the only specimens known where a Virgilian motto is inscribed on 
glasses which can be definitely attributed to the Cycle Club. 

Another glass, otherwise identical in shape and style with the “ REVIRESCIT ” 
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goblet is recorded by Sir John Risley in the “ Burlington Magazine.”1 The 
engraving is identical with that on my eight-petalled rose glass, 357, but it 
bears in addition to the rose, an oak spray with acorns, the six-pointed star, 
and the motto “‘ TVRNO TEMPVS ERIT.”’ It would appear probable, therefore, 
that all glasses with this motto were made for members of the Cycle, but in 
the absence of the “‘ word ”’ of that organization on some of them this cannot 
be definitely stated as a fact. 

There is yet another series of portrait glasses which may be club relics 
subsequent to the Rebellion, but which are somewhat of a problem. They 
have quite a different portrait of the Prince in profile, and in a curly wig. He 
is represented in the usual tartan jacket and wearing the riband and star of the 
Garter, and the whole portrait is within a wreath of berried laurel, supported 
on the right by the rose and bud and on the left by a thistle and bud, with a 
six-rayed star between them on the reverse side of the glass. 

The original of all these glasses would appear to be a very remarkable goblet, 
formerly the property of a Miss Taylor of Bournemouth, which was subse- 
quently sold at Sotheby’s rooms, and is now in the collection of Mr. Joseph 
Bles, 372.2 In the type of glass it is very similar to, and is contemporary with 
the “ REVIRESCIT”” and ‘‘ TVRNO TEMPVs ERIT” goblets just described, but the 
rose is seven-petalled, and it will be observed that the Prince is represented 
facing towards the left, and with the riband and star of the Garter displayed 
on the left breast, as is, of course, correct. Now this fine portrait must have 


its prototype somewhere, and for reasons to be given it is probably a con- — 


temporaneous print, though at present it has not been possible to trace it ; 
but we have glasses with a similar portrait that present one of the most curious 
features of the whole series. They are of many forms of stem, and probably 
this portrait is the one most frequently found, but with the one exception of 
Mr. Bles’s glass, last illustrated, every one of them exhibits the portrait reversed, 
that is facing to the right instead of to the left, and with the riband and star 
wrongly shown on the right breast instead of on the left. 

The specimen illustrated, 373, was formerly the property of Lord Lambourne, 
and is now in Mr. Clements’s collection. I have examined several specimens 


of glasses with the reversed portrait, and have come to the conclusion that in 


1“ The Burlington Magazine,” June, 1920, p. 282. 
2 Also illustrated in “‘ Rare English Glasses,” Plate 33, Fig. 44. 
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most cases the glasses are of English origin, although I have seen one fine 
goblet that is probably a foreign production, but the engraving on all of them, 
except Mr. Bles’s, was probably executed abroad. The facts that they appear 
all to be copies, that they all represent the Prince with the Order and riband 
on the wrong breast, go to support this view; they were possibly engraved 
after 1746 to the Prince’s own order, and copied from the profile-to-left glass, 
as gifts to adherents from time to time, as opportunity occurred. It appears 
as if a plate had been prepared for printing which would, of course, show 
the portrait reversed upon it, and that this had been sent as a copy for the 
engraver to reproduce on the glasses, and the consequent reversing of the por- 
trait, star, and riband was probably the result of slavish copying by foreign 
workmen. 

In this connection Mr. Bles in his valuable work! makes the interesting 
suggestion that his glass shows an error in depicting the Prince facing to the left, 
and that all other copies of this profile portrait which face to the right and show 
the star and riband of the Garter on the wrong breast, are intentional, on the 
assumption that as the only portrait known of Prince James Francis Edward 
on glass? faces to the left, therefore all portraits of Prince Charles should face 
to the right in order to comply with the customary reversal of the direction 
which, from Charles II onwards, invariably appeared in the portraits of the 
monarchs on our coinage. 

This ingenious suggestion is, however, quite untenable for several reasons : 

Firstly, this custom applied to monarchs only, and Prince Charles was 
not the titular King when this glass was engraved. 

Secondly, Mr. Clements’s Oxburgh Hall, and my own “ HIC VIR HIC EST” 
goblets, though three-quarter face and not fully profile, give the left direc- 
tion, and the star and riband are correctly displayed. 

Thirdly, and definitely conclusively, Mr. Bles’s ‘‘ probable reason ” for 
the James Francis Edward portrait facing to the left, that is, “in the same 
way as Queen Anne, whose throne he should have occupied,’’* is impossible 
of acceptance,—as indeed also is the theory that this numismatic custom 
applied to glasses at all,—for the same reason, because as James II’s portrait 
faced left on our coinage, and neither William and Mary nor Anne were 


1 “ Rare English Glasses,” pp. 88, 89. * Ibid., Plate 29, Fig. 40. * Ibid., p. 89. 
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373. Profile portrait copied from that on 372, but reversed, showing the Order 
and riband incorrectly on the right breast. ji 


Hamilton Clements Collection. 


JACOBITE CLUB GLASS, 1752. 


372. The only known goblet exhibiting the profile portrait correctly, with the 
Order on the left breast ; probably the prototype from which all other 
profile-portrait glasses were copied. 


aie Bles Collection. _ Hey 7) 


_ JACOBITE CLUB GLASS, 1752. 


7 ih A glass engraved with the word iH REDI ” between two oak leaves under the 
es Ft Sroot: ee 
‘Hamilton Clements Collection. 
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recognized as monarchs by the Jacobites, so “James III” should 

have faced right and not left, and Prince Charles, on his accession as 

Charles III, would face left as he is depicted on Mr. Bles’s glass, and 

not right as he is shown on the subsequent and generally inferior copies 

of that portrait. 

Another portrait glass in Mr. Clements’s collection is engraved with a full- 
face portrait of the Prince in tartan jacket, and with the riband and star of the 
Garter, very similar to the “ AVDENTIOR IBO ”’ portrait, but not identical, 374. 
It is flanked by the rose and one bud, and the thistle, and it has the word 
*““ CAROLVS ” in a label above the portrait. This is the only known glass where 
the Prince’s name appears, and the type of the glass would appear to indicate 
that it was made in 1750 or thereabouts. It was possibly commemorative of 
one of the Prince’s visits to London, either in September, 1750, or in September, 
1752. Of course the engraving may be a little later, and it has been suggested 
that it might be commemorative of the Prince’s Jacobite succession in 1766 on 
the death of his father, but the glass appears to be an earlier specimen than this 
date warrants. 

It is stated to have been given by the Prince off his own dinner-table, 
following the old regal custom of the presentation of the goblet, to a member of 
the Berkeley-Calcott family, and there are other cases amongst these portrait 
glasses, and particularly in the case of the profile one, where he may have chosen 
their medium as an inexpensive way in which to confer the gift of his portrait 
upon his adherents in exile, but the statement made by Mr. Jernyngham and 
other glass writers, that he visited the houses of many of his adherents in 
England and Scotland in 1745 and left portrait glasses behind him, will not 
bear consideration. Such a fragile and bulky addition to his baggage would be 
impossible in the hurry and bustle of an arduous and dangerous campaign. 

There is another engraved portrait in the British Museum, 375, which is 
also attributed to Sir Robert Strange, and which is undoubtedly the original of 
Miss Farquhar’s enamel, to which allusion has already been made, and of a 
silver medal in the same collection, Plate LXVIII,—I and J. 

The white cockade in the photograph, and the white rosette which supports 
the Order of St. Andrew on the riband, and also the three buttons on the 
right-hand side of the coat, should be specially noted in connection with the 
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376. The only known portrait of the Prince on glass in coloured enamels, 
Taken from the print 375. 


Hamilton Clements Collection. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 


375. A portrait which has been attributed to Sir Robert Strange, but is unre- 
corded in his list of works. It is the original of the glass 376, and of the 
medal and enamel miniature shown below it. 


From a print in the British Museum. 


JACOBITE RELICS. 


I, An enamel portrait of the Prince in the collection of Miss Helen Farquhar. 
J. A uniface silver medal also in Miss Helen Farquhar’s collection. 
Both these relics are from the portrait 375 shown above them. 


(The blocks for the enamel and the medal kindly lent by the British 
Numismatic Society.) 


JACOBITE PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750-1760. 


374. The only known portrait glass with any reference to the Prince by name 
upon it. Probably engraved from the portrait 375. 


Hamilton Clements Collection. 
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photograph of Miss Farquhar’s enamel, and of her silver medal, which have 
exactly the same details, and there can be no question of their relation to the 
print, 375. 

This portrait is also the original of one of Mr. Clements’s very rare glasses, 
376, which is remarkable in that the portrait is executed in red and white 
enamel, and with a blue bonnet, and not in the process of engraving usually 
employed in the decorating of portrait glasses. 

The details are identical on the print, the enamel, and the glass, and such 
likeness cannot possibly be the result of accident. The Strange portrait shows 
the Prince in Highland dress, and therefore is subsequent to Culloden, and 
was possibly executed whilst he was in hiding, as a means of livelihood.1 The 
enamel is probably of about the same date, and the glass cannot well be earlier 
than 1750. 

We now reach a series of glasses which are equal in interest to any that 
have gone before, as they show unfailingly and without any shadow of doubt 
the gradual decay of the Jacobite movement and hopes, until in the end these 
became little more than sentimental memories. 

All these glasses have, in addition to the white rose and buds, a hovering 
butterfly with expanded wings. At first this emblem is delicately and beautifully 
engraved, but as time went on the engraving became less and less fine, the rose 
degenerated into something very far removed from the emblem of the White 
Rose of York, or Stuart, though it still retained its curious feature of the six 
petals, and the butterfly became almost the common moth. Very rarely a bee 
was also introduced into what we may describe as the “ field’ of the glass. 
The earliest of these glasses have mercury-twisted stems, which prove them 
to be of the years following the Culloden disaster ; 377 has the seven-petalled 
rose and two buds and the butterfly, and therefore, if there is anything in the 
bud theory previously mentioned, would not be later than 1747. 

Another is similar, but has only one bud to the rose, which on the same 
count would place it after 17477, when Prince Henry was admitted to the Roman 
Church, 378, and a third has the same rose and butterfly, but the glass has an 
opaque-twisted stem, which cannot be much earlier than 1755, Number 379. 

A very ornate and rare butterfly glass is exemplified in 380, and is clearly _ 

1 “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange and Andrew Lumisden,” Vol. I, p. 69. 
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JACOBITE BUTTERFLY (“RETURN OF THE SOUL”) GLASSES, 1750-1760. 


Three glasses showing the butterfly which was introduced into the later 
specimens as an emblem of hope for the “ Return of the Soul” of the 
Jacobite movement. bt py 


JACOBITE GLASSES SIGNIFYING THE DECAY OF THE MOVEMENT, 1750-1770. 


380. The only known butterfly glasses with a colour-twist in the stem. One of 
a pair. The other is in the collection of the Rev. J. G. Knowles. 

381. Glass showing the decay of the Jacobite movement, with a grub on the 
oak stalk, the rose transformed into a daffodil and the butterfly into a moth. 

382. Similar emblems of decay, but with the rose instead of the daffodil. The 


cable coil on the stem of the glass is a very unusual feature in the Jacobite 
series. 
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of a late date. It has the usual emblems on the bowl, but intermingled with 
the opaque-twist in the stem are three lines of brilliant sapphire blue, edging 
and centring the white. Colour-twists of this nature are met with in glasses 
of the period between 1750-1770, but I am not aware of any others than the 
pair originally in my collection which are engraved with Jacobite emblems. 
One of these ornate glasses has now been ceded to the Rev. J. G. Knowles of 
Unsworth, and is in that gentleman’s collection. 

A few curious glasses must now be mentioned which appear to admit the 
decay of the movement and of the hopes of its supporters. The earliest has the 
two buds clearly severed from the stalk, and the glass bears the appropriate 
motto ““ TEMPORA MUDANTUR ET NOS MUDANTUR IN ILLIS,” “‘ Time changes, and 
we change with it.”” The erroneous spelling of ‘‘ MUTANTUR ” should be noted. 
This glass, 383, is in Mr. Clements’s collection, and the curious feature of it 
is that in shape, style, and period, 1750, it is identical with the “‘ TVRNO TEMPVS 
ERIT’ and ‘‘ REVIRESCIT”’ goblets, and was doubtless made at the same time 
and in the same factory, though its legend breathes quite a different spirit. 
Sir John Risley mentions three other glasses of exactly similar type, and from 
the same factory, but with other mottoes, that were doubtless engraved by the 
same artist. 

Other exceedingly rare glasses show a grub on the stalk of the rose, and the 
butterfly has been changed into a destroying moth, and in one case the rose is 
transformed into a daffodil growing from a sprig of oak, 381, the meaning of 
this transformation is not at present clear. A most unusual Jacobite glass is 
illustrated as 382, in having the cable coil on the stem, and this also displays the 
symbols of decay in the moth and grub. 

So far as is at present known, 384 is unique in the Jacobite series ; the grub 
has now become a caterpillar, and the moth a fly which approaches a spider’s 
web between the stalks of the expanded rose and bud, with a spider in the web. 
This remarkable glass was acquired in 1923 at a sale at Sotheby’s.? 

Finally the rose appeared on facet cut-stem examples of about 1770 to 1780, 
when the “ culte ” of Jacobitism had faded to little more than a dream, but still 
the old emblems flourished, and probably the old toasts were still religiously 


1 “The Burlington Magazine,” June 1920, p. 282. 
2 See also ‘‘ Rare English Glasses,” by Joseph Bles, Plate 30, Fig. 41. 
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 383a. The reverse rae of 383, showing the motto ; - note the cinco s 
of the word ‘“‘ MUTANTUR.”’ 
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JACOBITE GLASS SIGNIFYING THE DECAY OF THE MOVEMENT, 1750-1760. 


383. A fine goblet with the otherwise unknown motto” “* TEMPORA MUTANTUR © 
ET NOS MUTANTUR IN ILLIs.” 


Hamilton Clements Collec tiank 
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drunk, irrespective of the fact that the hero of the cause was dying in a foreign 
land, the very antithesis of the brilliant adventurer whose romantic campaign 
had won the admiration of Europe. 

One of these has the rose and one bud cut and polished on the bowl. 
Another has similar emblems, accompanied by a hovering bee. That this was 
merely a commemorative glass of a dead cause is proved by a portrait ale glass 
from the late Mr. J. T’. Cater’s collection, which was sold at Sotheby’s in 1919. 
It was elaborately engraved with a full-faced portrait of Prince Charles on one 
side, and Britannia on the other, both in wreaths, with a six-petalled rose and 
two buds, and a thistle and two bees. It was evidently, as Sir John Risley says 
in the “ Burlington Magazine,’’! “ A late glass of a purely commemorative nature, 
and although of less interest than other portrait glasses which were contem- 
porary with the Movement” it realized two hundred and twenty guineas. 

With regard to these glasses which have butterflies and bees in conjunction 
with the White Rose of Stuart, it has been held by many glass experts that 
they are not definitely Jacobite specimens, which only goes to show how little 
the subject and meaning of emblematic engraving has been considered. The 
butterfly is the admitted emblem of the “ Return of the soul,” and the soul 
of the Jacobite movement was Prince Charles Edward Stuart. What more 
beautiful idea and more typical emblem could be used after his defeat at 
Culloden, and his escape in 1746, than to add the butterfly or the bee to the 
emblem of the cause for use when toasting “The return of the soul”’ of the 
movement ? 

The butterfly, the bee, and “ REviREscIT ”’ have all precisely the same mean- 
ing and were used with the same intent, but if further assurance is required by 
any who still may doubt, I will quote the following extract sent me by Mr. W. J. 
Andrew : 


“The connection between bees and the soul was once generally main- 
tained ; hence Mahomet admits bees to Paradise. Porphyry says of fountains 
that they are adapted to the nymphs, or to those souls which the ancients 
call bees.” 


Finally, no less than three families of the Stuart clan in Scotland, Stuart of 


1 “The Burlington Magazine,” June, 1920, p. 282. 
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JACOBITE COIN GLASS, 1746. aE eee 


385. A glass containing a threepence of Charles II, ae 1679, ¥ Oo almost 
certainly of the period after Culloden. _ i : 
In the British Museum. Z ol LT ets 


JACOBITE GLASS SIGNIFYING THE DECAY OF THE MOVEMENT, 1750-1760. 


384. A further example of the symbols of decay. A glass that is believed to be 
unique. The engraving shows a spider’s web between the rose and bud, 
the grub has become a ian and the moth a fly. 
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Gairntully, Stuart of Balcaskie, and Stuart of Tongorth, use one or two bees 
as their crest to this day. 

Before closing my remarks there is just one other extremely rare type of 
glass which is problematically Jacobite, that I must refer to; those which are 
known as “ coin glasses.”’ No such glasses are known prior to 1688, but from 
that date onwards several specimens exist, and three of them are in my collection. 
Glasses of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries with coins of 
William III or of Anne imprisoned in a bulb in the stem are known, and these 
are necessarily not Jacobite, but we come then to several glasses which are a 
little later in period, but which almost invariably enclose earlier coins, for 
instance of Charles II, and these two facts lead one to ask why ? 

One such glass is in the Slade collection in the British Museum. Albert 
Hartshorne, the greatest writer on English glass that we have, whilst stating 
that the coin is misleading, goes on to say “‘ The glass can hardly be later than 
the time of William III.’ In this, however, he is decidedly wrong, as although 
there are early characteristics such as the “ prunts”’ or strawberries which 
decorate the hollow bulb containing the coin, and the early type of lip engraving, 
the stem itself dates the glass clearly as some thirty or even forty years later than 
the date attributed to it by Mr. Hartshorne. The coin in this glass is a three- 
pence of Charles II, 1679, 385. Mr. Hartshorne himself had a similar specimen 
containing a sixpence of Charles II, and the fact that both these glasses con- 
tained coins of that King evidently misled even so prominent an expert. 

That he was misled is clearly proved by an almost similar glass to the first 
named, which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. It contains a twopence 
of George II, dated 1746, which is also approximately the date of both the glasses 
described by Mr. Hartshorne, and this coin was doubtless put into the glass 
as one of those Hanoverian counterblasts to Jacobite methods and propaganda, 
which the history of the glasses of the period so frequently displays in the 
“ Liberty,” “ Williamite,” and other glasses which are foreign to this chapter. 

To return to the use of coins of Charles II, Mr. Hartshorne says, “ It is 
almost inconceivable that coins of Charles II would have been put into glasses 
out of respect to him after the time of William and Mary, nor was it likely that 
such long posthumous honours would be offered to him at the time of the ’15 and 


” 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” pp. 258-259. 
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JACOBITE COIN GLASS, ABOUT 1720. 


357 ak glass specially notable from the fact that it has an opaque-twist stem, — 
and contains a threepence of James II, in _ bulb i in the stem. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


388. A photograph of a coloured print by Wille after L. feet in the author’s — ; 
collection. 


Both the original and the print were . executed in 1748. Probably one a 
the best portraits of Prince Charles extant. 


JACOBITE COIN GLASS, ABOUT 1760. 
386. A goblet containing a penny of Charles II, dated 1681. 
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"45, and one would rather have expected a coin of James II in a Jacobite glass of 
the eighteenth century, but no such example has come under the author’s notice.” 

In his premises Mr. Hartshorne was right, but in his conclusion he was 
wrong, and this led him to date glasses containing coins of Charles II as “ not 
later than the time of William and Mary,” though the glasses themselves should 
have prevented him falling into such an error. 

Hartshorne, however, was not a numismatist, and could not be expected 
to know how comparatively rare are the coins of James II, and how extremely 
numerous are those of his predecessor ; herein lay the explanation, and certainly 
the Carolean coins were not put into the glasses in honour of the sixty years 
dead King. It must be remembered that only the coins of Charles and James 
would serve the purpose of the Jacobites, because they did not recognize the 
subsequent monarchs, and this alone would account for the frequent use of 
coins of Charles II. All those subsequent to the reign of James II would, of 
course, be excluded from glasses for use by Jacobite adherents. 

The first of my own two glasses is certainly an early one ; it has the baluster 
stem containing an elongated tear, the coin bulb is decorated with four straw- 
berries or “‘ prunts,” and the coin is a penny of Charles II, dated 1681, and but 
for the evidence of the Slade collection, and Victoria and Albert specimens, I 
should have considered that, or a year or two later, to be the approximate date 
of the glass. On the evidence of those two examples, however, I must conclude 
that the glass is quite thirty years later than the date of the coin, and I firmly 
believe it to be a Jacobite relic after the *15. Illustration 386. 

Mr. C. Kirkby-Mason has two very similar glasses containing coins of 
Charles II, one highly interesting example having a hammered penny of 
Simon’s coinage in the stem. 

My second glass may, I think, be considered to clinch the matter, because 
this glass cannot be earlier than 1746, and may be as late as 1755 from its stem 
and general characteristics. It also provides the example that had never come 
under Mr. Hartshorne’s notice, and whilst in every respect, except in its opaque- 
twist stem, it is like Mr. Hartshorne’s own glass as to bowl, collars, and foot, 
and the coin bulb is identical, it contains the “‘ missing link ” in a threepence 
of James II, dated 1686. Number 387. 


1 “ Old English Glasses,” p. 259. 
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Mr. Kirkby-Mason has an earlier glass containing a Maundy Groat of the 
same King, and Mr. Hamilton Clements another, very similar to 386, with a 
threepence of 1687; these are the only specimens of James II coins in glasses 
that are at present known to me. 

Now it is quite impossible that these coins would be used to decorate glasses 
such as 387, which was made at the very time when the Jacobite movement 
was at its height, without a set purpose, and I am convinced that all the glasses 
between 1715 and 1750 which contain Charles II coins, as well as my own and 
Mr. Kirkby-Mason’s specimens with James II pieces, are as definitely Jacobite 
as if they bore the portrait of Prince Charles himself, just as I feel equally 
certain that glasses containing coins of William III, Anne, George I, and 
George II, of the same period, are as much anti-Jacobite as are the glasses 
engraved ‘‘ TO THE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF KING WILLIAM.” 

This is a rather long dissertation on relics of a bygone age, but whatever 
we may think of the cause, I feel sorry for the heart that has no beat of sympathy 
for those gallant spirits who used these glasses in honour of a lost throne and 
an exiled Prince, of whom I add a final portrait from a remarkable engraving 
in colours by J. C. Wille, after a painting by L. Tocqué, both of which were 
executed in 1748, as is stated on the inscription beneath the print, and which 
is in my own possession, 388. 

I cannot close this chapter and my work better than by repeating the last 
verse of that old song of the Cycle Club, to which so many of the glasses we 
have been considering were doubtless filled and emptied. 

My task is now concluded, and in submitting it to the judgment of my 
brother collectors, I hope that I may claim to have made some reasoned attempt 
at fixing the chronology of old English glasses, and to have advanced some 
theories that may be of value and interest to my readers. 


‘ For the days we’ve misspent, 
Let us truly repent, 
And render to Czsar his due ; 
Here’s a health to the lad, 
In his bonnet and plaid, 
For the world cannot stain his True Blue.” 
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Admiral Byng, despatched to relief of Minorca, 
1756, failed and charged with cowardice ; 
the clamour for his impeachment and execu- 
tion expressed on glasses, where he is always 
represented as hanging from a gibbet, 150 

Admiral Hawke, his victory over the French 
commemorated on a glass, 151 

Air-twist stems— 

accidentally made, 53, 54, 57 
described, 55 et seq. 

Ale, in the eighteenth century a much stronger 
beverage than beer, and special small glasses 
used for its consumption, 95, 97 


_Ale glasses, described, 95 et seq. 
~ “ Amen ” glasses— 


described, 167, 168 
Blackbird glass contemporary with, 172 
Andrew, W. J., F.S.A., explanations and extracts 
specially supplied by, 154, 178, 179, 201 
Anne, Queen, arms of, prior to the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland, 1707, on a 
goblet, probably a coronation glass, 109, 137 
Armorial glasses— 
described, 109, 118, 137, 151, 154 
Masonic, 118, 143 
dated examples, 137, 151 
Arms of— 
Queen Anne, 109, 137 
King George II, 109 
William III, Prince of Orange, K.G., 109 
an Edinburgh Lodge of Freemasons, 118, 143 
the Chatfield family, 40, 137, 151 
King George III, 151 
King Charles II (supporters only), 154 
** Avdentior Ibo,” motto and portrait on Jacobite 
glasses, 185, 187, 195 


Ballads of the Jacobites— 
“ The Gathering Rant,” a verse of, 179 
“ My Blackbird,” words of, 172 
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Baluster stems described, 25 et seq. 

Banquet customs, glasses must always be filled 
and emptied, 125 

“ Bargain Book, The,” a quotation from, 181 

Bate, Percy, quoted, 19, 21, 25, 33,37) 49» 51, 53> 
5590 59> 03; 2225219, $23, 192; 147 

Battle of the Boyne, shown on glasses, 137, 155, 
157, 161, 163 

Battle of Culloden, its effect on the Jacobite 
glasses, 175 et seq. 

Battle of Quiberon Bay, commemorated on a 
glass, 151 

Battle of Worcester, referred to, 183 

Beauchamp, Lord, a portrait of Prince Charles 
Edward in his collection, similar to that on 
glasses, 185 

Bedingfield, Sir Henry, finds the Oxburgh Hall 
Jacobite glasses with Mr. Jernyngham, 181 

Bees, on Jacobite glasses, and their emblematic 
meaning, 169, 197 et seq. 

Bell-shaped bowls, not necessarily a foreign 
feature in opaque and colour-twists, 81 
Blackbird, The, ‘‘ King James III and VIII ”— 

referred to as, by his adherents, and on an 
important Jacobite goblet, 153, 169, 171, 172 
Jacobite song, words of, 172 
Bles, Joseph— 
glasses in the collection of, 5, 7, 8, 9, 93, 149, 
153, 172, 173, 189, 193, 195 
his theory as to the profile portrait glasses, 193 
Bottle-glass houses, output of, 2, 15, 17, 64, 107, 
127 et seq. 
Bowes, Sir Jerome— 
principal maker of “‘ Facgon de Venise’’ glasses, 3 
his patent, 3 
glass by, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 3 
death of, 3 
Bowl shapes, approximate sequence of appear- 
ance of, 35,37; 39) 45)47s 59, 63, 64, 69, 71 
Bristol glass houses said to have originated the 
ogee bowl, 47 
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British Museum, glasses and printsin the National 
collection at the, 2, 181, 195, 203 
British Numismatic Society, The— 
paper on glass in relation to medals read before, 
147, 165 et seq. 
spoon connected with ‘“‘ Liberty and Wilkes ” 
exhibited before, 149 
Bucket bowl, typically English, 51, 129 
Buckingham, Duke of— 
his patent, 3 
his ‘‘ Company of Venetians,” 5 
glasses made at his glass houses, 5, 7 
referred to, 127, 135 
Buckley, Francis— 
his classification of air-twists referred to, 58 
his references to the Excise Act of 1745, 58 
his remarks on cut glass, 85, 161 
his theory as to the earliest English engravers, 
137) 139 
evidence against his date of the earliest engrav- 
ing, 137, 139 
“ Burlington Magazine,” 
183, 192, 199, 201 
Butterflies and bees, typifying the ‘ 
the Soul,” 169, 197 et seq. 
Byng, Admiral, see Admiral Byng 


glasses recorded in, 


Return of 


Cab fares, fourpence a mile in 1836, 123, 143 
Calder river navigation commemorated on a set 
of cut glasses, 1758, 85 
Cardinal York, see Henry Stuart 
Carnation— 
as a Jacobite mae 172 
as a Royalist badge, on the bosses of Winchester 
Cathedral, 172 
Carolvs, inscription known only on one portrait 
glass, 195 
Champagne first introduced in the reign of 
Charles II, 89, 111 
Champagne and ale glasses described, 89 et seq. 
Charles I, portrait of, on a commemoration 
glass, 153, 154 
Charles II— 
few English-made glasses prior to the reign of, 1 


Charles I1I—cont.— 
portrait of, on the Royal Oak Glass, 5 
champagne at the Court of, 89, 111 
portrait of, on a commemoration goblet, 153, 
154 
his entry into London, and restoration, 183 
Charles Edward Stuart— 
referred to in a Jacobite hymn, 168 
titular Prince of Wales, glasses and a medal 
made to celebrate his birth, 168, 172, 177 
an enamelled portrait and a medal of, 173, 195 
his escape after Culloden, 178 
his appearance, 178, 179 
the hope of the Jacobites, 181 
his portrait on glasses, 181 et seq. 
his portraits in the British Museum, iorn 195 
his invasion, a medal struck to commemorate, 
184, 185 
his portrait in Lord Beauchamp’s collection, 
185 
his secret visits to London in 1750 and in 1752, 
189, 195 
his profile portrait on glasses correctly and 
incorrectly drawn, 192, 193, 195 
only referred to by name on one known glass, 
195 
the soul of the Jacobite movement, emblem- 
atically represented by the butterfly, 201 
his. portrait by L. Tocqué in the author’s 
collection, 205 
Chatfield or Chatvelt family, a glass of, 40, 137, 
151 
Chevalier de St. George, glasses in honour of, 
165 et seq. 
Christening glass in commemoration of ‘‘ Elenor 
Hewett, 1770,” 110 
Chronological sequence, 18 et seq., 58, 61, 91, 93, 
119, 175 
Cider glasses, specially engraved with apple 
trees, etc., 149, 159 
Clements, Hamilton, glasses i in the collection of, 
2, 29, 75, 126, 145, 149, 159, 161, 163, 181, 
185, 189, 191, 192, 193, 195, 197, 199, 200, 
206 
Coaching inns, glasses used at, 125 | 
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Coin glasses, with one or more coins imprisoned 
in bulbs of the stem, 143, 177, 203 et seq. 
Colour-twists— 
described, 77 et seq. 
with rose engraved on the bowl, 199 
“ Connoisseur, The,” illustration of a glass in, 81 
Cordial glasses, described, 122 et seq. 
Coronation glasses, 109, 137, 151 
Crowned thistle, on Jacobite glasses, 150 
Crowther-Beynon, V. B., F.S.A., glasses in the 
collection of, 185 
Culloden, Battle of, remarks on, 175 et seq. 
Cumberland, Duke of, glass with his portrait, 
referred to, 110 
* Customs Valuation of Merchandise ”’ quoted, 3 
Cut stem glasses described, 83 et seq. 
Cycle Club, The— 
Wynnstay, the home of, 172 
institution of, 175 
reconstructed in 1724, 175 
“FIAT” on the glasses of, 175 et seq. 
old song of, 206 
Cynical toast, ‘‘ Three things that never existed ”’ 
on the foot of a glass, 126 


“ Daily Telegraph, The,” description and photo- 
graph of a glass in, 169 

Dated glasses, 2, 40, 85, 110, 126, 151, 153, 167 

Davison, Sir Joseph, supplies information as to 
location of Orange Lodge No. 716, 157 

Dean Swift, glass commemorative of, dated 1745, 
153 

Decay of the Jacobite movement represented on 
glasses, 199 et seq. 

Deceptive glasses described, 123, 125 

Decolourer used in the making of glass, 107, 133 

Decoration of glass by engraving, 135 et seq. 

“ Dialogue between an Oak and an Orange Tree,” 
a pamphlet dated 1716, quoted in connection 
with the Jacobite “‘ Blackbird” glass, as 
evidence of date, 171 

Diamond-point engraving, 109, 135, 137, 151 

Double-ended glasses, 123 

Dragon-fly emblematically used on a glass to 
signify George I, 171 


Drinking glasses made in window and bottle- 
glass houses, 127 et seq. 

Drinking vessels of glass little used before the 
reign of Charles II, 1 

Dutch habits referred to by Hartshorne, 122 


Early cut glass, specimen illustrated by Harts- 
horne, probably German, 83 
“ Early English Glass,’ by Daisy Wilmer, quoted 
or referred to, 34 
East India Company, referred to, 119 
Edinburgh Lodge of Freemasons, 118, 143 
Edkins, Michael, of Bristol, excelled in enamel- 
ling glass, 145 
Elizabeth, Queen, appeal to in 1589, 2 
Enamelled glasses described, 145 
English-made and imported drinking glasses 
prior to 1680, 1 et seq. 
English-made glasses, few prior to the reign of 
Charles IT, 1 
“English Table Glass,” by Percy Bate, quoted 
or referred to, 19, 21, 25, 27, 33, 49, 53, 595 
Gt EL3, 023, 13%, 147 
Engraving and ornamentation described, 135 
et seq. 
Engraving, various designs of— 
on ale glasses, 95, 99 
on champagne glasses, 97, 99 
“‘ Hops and barley,” ror eé seq. 
“ Pheasant in flight,” 110, 143, 147 
in diamond-point, 109, 135, 137, I51 
on Jacobite glasses, 137, 139, 147, 165 et seq. 
on Williamite glasses, 135, 139, 145, 155 et seq. 
arabesques, 139, 141 
growing vine, I41 
vine and grapes, 141 
wildflowers, 141 
“‘ Return to Nature,” 65, 141 
Masonic, 143 
in the Chinese style, 143 
sporting scenes, 143 
commemoration or political, 110, 147, 149, 155 
et seq. 
ship or privateer, 149, 151 
Admiral Byng, 150 
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Evolution of the various series, 58, 61, 91, 93 
Excise Acts— 

of 1736, 122 

of 1745, 58 

of 1763, 149 
Exterior twists, see Incised twists 


Facetted stem glasses described, 83 et seq. 
Fairfax, Sir W. and Sir T., inventories of, 5 
Farquhar, Miss Helen— 
Jacobite relics in the collection of, 173, 197, 199 
traces portraits of Prince Charles on glasses, 
181, 195 
Fiat— 
the “ word ” of the Cycle Club, 175 et seq. 
used on the glasses of the Club, 175 et seq. 
“* Fiat Justitia’ on an Admiral Byng glass, 151 
Firing glasses, see Masonic glasses 
Flanders drinking glasses, prices of in the seven- 
teenth century, 3 
Flora Macdonald, her portrait on a glass, the 
only one known, 187 
Flowered glasses, as advertised; an article of 
trade turned out in thousands, 137, 139 
Foreign-made glasses— 
importation of, 2, 9 
from Belgium and Holland, 23 
bucket and ogee bowls unknown in, 129 
Forgeries, 83, 85, 99, 129 
Fourpence— 
with Britannia on reverse, called a “ Joey,” 
after Joseph Hume, M.P., who introduced it 
in 1836, 123 
in a glass, 143 
Frederic, Prince of Wales— 
a glass illustrated by Hartshorne, 83 
French drinking glasses, prices of, in seventeenth 
century, 3 


“‘ Gathering Rant, The,” a Jacobite ballad, a 
verse from, 179 

Gem engravers produced the earliest and finest 
work on special commemorative glasses, 139 

George I, King, imports a German fashion, 39, 
49, 91, 99, 137, 151 
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George II, King, coronation glass of, 109 
George III, King, arms of, on a glass com- 
memorating his accession or coronation, 151 
George Walker, Defender of Derry, 1688, in- 
scription, with his portrait, on a glass, 159 
Gin Act— 
passed in 1736 and repealed in 1741, 122, 123 
effects of, 123 
Gin glasses described, 122 et seq. 
Giniva, the original name for gin, 122 
** Glass Collector, The,” see ‘‘ The Glass Col- 
lector ”” 
Glass houses in the weald of Surrey and Sussex, 
in the sixteenth century, 2, 127 
** Glorious Memory ”— 
on Williamite glasses, 159 et seq. 
on a Jacobite glass, 169, 171, 172 
Goblets described, 105 ef seq. 
“God Bless the Prince” on an early Jacobite 
glass, 172, 173 
“God Save the King,” Jacobite version given, 
167, 168 
Greene, John— 
importations by, between 1667 and 1672, 1, 9, 
II, 13, 14, 89, 122, 129 
one hundred and seventy-three patterns of, 11 
ordered special tumblers for “ brandij” in 
1671, 122 
Grubs on Jacobite glasses, signifying the decay 
of the movement, 199 
Gwernhayled, in North Wales, Cycle book still 
preserved at, 177 


Hanoverian counterblasts to Jacobite propa- 
ganda, 149, 203, 206 

Hartshorne, Albert, F.S.A., references to, 2, 5, 
7» I, 13, 14, 24, 25, 33, 41, 48, 51, 55, 57; 
73, 74, 83, 85, 89, 91, 93, III, 122, 203, 205 

Hawke, Admiral, his victory over the French at 
Quiberon Bay commemorated on a glass, 151 

Heavy baluster glasses described, 25 et seq. 

Henry Stuart, Duke of Albany and York, 
references to, 169 et seq. 

Hewett, Elenor, 1770, glass in commemoration 
of her christening, 110 


{ 
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Hewlett, S. G., collection, glasses in the sale of 
the, 75 
“Hic Vir Hic Est,” Virgilian motto on a glass, 
and on a medal, 183, 184 
“ Highlander ” medal, 173, 187 
“History of Old English Glass,” by Francis 
Buckley, quoted or referred to, 7, 58, 85, 
87, 137, 139, 149, 161 
Hops and barley engraving— 
probably originated from necessity to differ- 
entiate between glasses used for ale and for 
champagne which were of the same shape, 99 
varieties of the forms of, 101, 102 
House of Stuart, emblematic prayer for the re- 
turn of, on glass, 169, 201 
Hume, Joseph, M.P., introduced the fourpenny- 
; piece of 1836 to pay cab fares: the coin 
was nicknamed a “‘ Joey” after him, 123 


“TI Love Liberty,” device of an escaped bird 
with this inscription on a spoon, exhibited 
at a meeting of the British Numismatic 
Society, 149 

Imported glasses, 2, 9 

Incised-twist stems— 

described, 48 et seq. 
forerunners of the air-twist, accidentally made, 
515 53> 54) 57 

Intended attempts by Prince Charles Edward to 
regain the Kingdom in 1750-1752, glasses 
as propaganda for, 179 

Irish glasses— 

the shaped foot probably originated in Ire- 
land, 87 

examples of cutting on, 115, 117, 159 ef seq. 

cynical Irish toast on a glass, 126 

a rare pair of Williamite cordial glasses, the 
only examples known, 161, 163 


Jacobite glasses— 
referred to, 49, 59, 63, 83, 105, 137, 147, 149, 
150, 153, 164, 165 et seq. 
owe their origins to Jacobite medals in many 
instances, 165 
hymn on, words of, 167, 168 


James III and VIII— 
titular King of the Jacobites; glasses in 
honour of, 165 et seq. 
represented as a blackbird in song and on glass, 
yf ie GP) 
his portrait on a glass, 172, 1'73 
Jernyngham, C. E., find of the Oxburgh Hall 
Jacobite glasses with Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
179, 181 
« Joey »— 
a misnomer as applied to early deceptive gin 
glasses, 123 
the word first applied to the fourpenny-piece 
of 1836, 123 


King Charles I, portrait of, on a commemoration 
glass, 153, 154 
King Charles IT, portrait of, on a commemoration 
plaes,.063, 154 
King George I, imports a German type, 39, 49, 
QI, 99, 137, 151 
King George II, coronation glass of, 109 
King George III, arms of, on a commemoration 
glass, 151 
* King James III,” and VITI— 
of the Jacobites; glasses in honour of, 
165 ef seq. 
represented as a blackbird on a glass, 171, 172 
his portrait, on a glass, 172, 173 
King’s Lynn glass house, 71 
King William ITI— 
brings Dutch artists and craftsmen to England, 
137, 155 
commemorative glasses of, 151, 153, 155 et 
seq. 
King William IV, a memorial glass of, 143, 145 


~Kirkby-Mason, C., glasses in the collection of, 7, 


189, 191, 205, 206 
Kit-Cat Club glasses, correct type, and wrongly 
so named, 33, 34 
Knopped air spirals described, 61 et seq. 
Knopped stems, classed as light balusters, 33 
Knowles, Rev. J. G., a rare glass in the collection 
of, 199 
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Legends relating to Jacobite glasses, generally 
erroneous, 183, 195 ; 

Leonardo da Vinci, “ Releasing the Caged Birds ” 
picture probably the origin of the “ Liberty 
and Wilkes ” design of a released cage-bird, 
and of the similar device with the motto 
**T Love Liberty ” on a spoon, 149 

L. Tocqué, his portrait of Prince Charles, dated 
1748, 206 

“ Liberty and Wilkes,” glasses in commemoration 
of, 147, 149 

Liberty glasses, a Hanoverian counterblast, 149 

Light baluster glasses described, 31 et seq. 

Lincoln, Earl of, a member of the Kit-Cat 
Club, 33 

Lodge of Journeymen Masons, No. 8, a glass of 
the, 118, 143 


Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, glasses in the 
possession of, 187 
Mac Iver, Percival, quoted or referred to, 8, 33, 111 
Mansel, Sir Robert— 
various patents of, 3 
no surviving specimens of his output, 3 
death of, 3 
referred to, 130 
Masonic glasses—88, 105, 143, 145 
described, 118 et seq. 
“Medallic History of England, 1802,” illustra- 
tions in the, reproduced on glasses, 154 
“ Medallic Illustrations ” quoted, 177, 184, 185, 
189 
_ Medals in relation to devices on Jacobite glasses, 
177 et seq. 
“ Memoria in Eterna ”’— 
inscription on a commemoration goblet of 
Charles I, 153 
and on one of Dean Swift, 153 
Mercury-twists— 
probably first produced by an excess of lead in 
the making of the stems, 67 
described, 67 et seq. 
Mixed-twist glasses— 
described, 73 et seq. 
sometimes accidentally caused, 73 


‘‘ Mother’s ruin,” slang name for giniva, or gin, 
in the eighteenth century, 123 

Moths on Jacobite glasses, signifying the decay 
of the movement, 199 

“* My Blackbird,” a Jacobite ballad, words of, 172 


Newcastle, Duke of, a member of the Kit-Cat 
Club, 33 

“No Excise ” on a glass as a protest against the 
duty on cider, 149 

Norwich glasses described, 71 

Norwich glass house, glasses peculiar to the, 71 

Number of glass houses in England in 1696, 15 


Oak leaf on Jacobite glasses—175 et seq. 
its origin, 183 
engraved under the foot, 191 
Oak Society, its ‘‘ word” and medal, 189, 191, 
192 
Ogee bowl typically an English shape, 129 
“Old English Glasses,” by Albert Hartshorne, 
quoted or referred to, 2, 3, 5, 11, 13, 14, 24, 
255 33 43> 48, 51, 55, 57) 73» 74» 83, 85, 89, 
QI, 93, III, 122, 203, 205 
Opaque-twists glasses described, 68 et seq. 
Orange or Williamite series described, 155 
Orange political glasses 109, 137, 147, 151, 153 
Oranges and leaves on a glass, theory with regard 
to, 109, 157 
Oxburgh Hall— 
find of Jacobite glasses, 164, 179, 181 
a glass related to the portrait goblet, 183 


Patch stands described, 113, 114 

Petition against the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of drinking glasses, 7 

Plain stem glasses described, 41 et seq. 

Presentation of the goblet, old Royal custom of 
the, 105, 195 

Prices of glasses in the seventeenth century, 3 

Prince Charles Edward, see Charles Edward 

Prince of Wales’s feathers under the foot of 
Jacobite glasses, 179, 183, 187 

Privateer glasses, 149, 151 

Problem glasses, 14, 15, 64, 107, 129 et seq., 192 

Proclamation prohibiting importation of Venetian 
glasses, 7 
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Propaganda for the intended Jacobite attempts 
of 1750 and 1752, 179, 185 

Protest against the duty on cider expressed on a 
glass, 149 

Protestant propaganda glasses, see Williamite 
glasses 


Quasi-heraldic white rose— 
on a Hanoverian glass, 149 
on Jacobite glasses, 149 
Queen Anne, arms of, prior to the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland, 1707, on a 
goblet ; probably a coronation glass, 109, 137 
Queen Elizabeth, appeal to in 1589, 2 
Quiberon Bay, Admiral Hawke’s victory in 1759 
over the French fleet at, commemorated on 
a glass, 151 


Railing, Dr. A. H., unique glass, with portrait 
of Flora Macdonald, in the'collection of, 187 
“ Rare English Glasses,” by Joseph Bles, quoted 
or referred to, 5, 7, 9, 109, I10, 153, 159, 
172, 192, 193 
Ratafia, a glass for the drinking of, 126 
“ Reddas Incolumem,” inscription on glasses, 191 
** Reddite ” medal, 184 
“* Redeat,” inscription on glasses, and on a medal, 
B50, (gr |” 
“ Redi,” inscription on glasses, 191 
“ Restoration of the Kingdom ” medal, 184 
Reticulated bowls described, 37 
“Return of the Soul,” emblematically prayed 
for, 169, 197 et seq. 
“ Revirescit ””— 
inscription on glasses and on a medal, 187, 189 
meaning of, 201 
Risley, Sir John S., K.C.M.G.— 
glasses in the collection of, 159, 183 
and recorded by, 192, 199, 201 
Roettiers, James, Dutch engraver referred to, 122 
Roettiers, Norbert, referred to, 184 
Rose buds, the emblematic meaning of, 175 
Royal collection at Balmoral, glasses in the, 173, 
185, 187 
Royal custom of the presentation of the goblet, 
105, 195 


Royal Oak glass— 
in the collection of Joseph Bles, 5, 6, 7, 37, 135 
made by the Duke of Buckingham’s crafts- 
man, 5 
expert evidence that it is not a Dutch glass, 5, 7 
“ Royal poverty,” slang name for “ giniva,” or 
“ gin,” in the eighteenth century, 123 


Schreiber collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, a glass in the, 187 
Scottish drinking glasses, price of in the seven- 
teenth century, 3 
Scottish shape of bowl referred to, 75 
Shaped feet to glasses, probably originated in 
Ireland, 87 
Ship glasses, 149, 151 
Silesian stem, probably introduced by George I, 
39 91, 99, 137; 151 
Silver cheaper than glass in the sixteenth century, 1 
Silver-twists— 
probably first produced by an excess of lead in 
the making of the stems, 67 
described, 67 et seq. 

Simon, Thomas, engraver at the Mint; his 
famous petition crown referred to, 135 
Slade collection in the British Museum, a glass 

in the, 203, 205 
Spider and web on a Jacobite glass, signifying 
decay of the movement, 199 
Sporting scenes engraved or enamelled on glasses, 
143, 145 
Stanfield, Captain, his early set of cut glasses, 85 
Star of six points— 
on Jacobite glasses, 175 et seq. 
on a medal, 177 
Strange, Sir Robert, his portraits of Prince 
Charles, 183, 197 
Strong water glasses, see Cordial glasses 
** Success to the British Fleet,” inscription on a 
glass commemorating Admiral Hawke’s 
victory at Quiberon Bay, 151 
‘Success to the Enterprize,” inscription on a 
glass commemorating a privateer of 1756, 


149 
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Surrey and Sussex glass houses of the sixteenth 
century, 2, 127 

Sweetmeat or ‘‘ Sucket ” glasses described, 111 
et seq. 


Tall ale glasses described, 95 et seq. 

Tall champagne glasses described, 95 et seq. 

Tall cordial glasses described, 125, 126 

Tax on “‘ enamel ” glass, 87 

Tazza-shape champagne glasses described, 89 
et seq. 

Tear glasses described, 41 et seq. 

“Tempora Mutantur”’ inscription on a Jacobite 
glass, 199 

“The Glass Collector,” by Mac Iver Percival, 
quoted or referred to, 8, 33 

Thomas, Mrs. F. H., of Elstree, glasses in her 
collection, 153, 191 

Three-piece glasses, first made, 61 

“Three things that never existed,” cynical 
eighteenth-century toast, 126 

Thule, an address to, on a medal, 184 

Toasting glasses, used for the drinking of a 
single toast and then destroyed, 99 _ 

Toastmasters’ glasses, 125 

“Turno Tempus Erit,” inscription on glasses, 
191, 192 


“Up to Sowerby Bridge, 1758,” inscription on a 
cut glass set, 85 


Venetian glasses, proclamation prohibits impor- 
tation of, 7 
Venetian glass workers in England, 2, 5 
Venice drinking glasses, prices of in the seven- 
teenth century, 3 
Verzelini, Jacob (or Giacomo)— 
his patent, 2 
glass by, in the Hamilton Clements collection, 
2, 37) 135 
and in the British Museum, 2, 37, 135 
as frontispiece, 2, 135 
death of, 2 
referred to, 127 


Victoria and Albert Museum, glasses in, 3, 8, 
149, 189, 203, 205 

Virgilian quotations on glasses and medals, 184 
et seq. 


Warming pan story of James Francis Edward ; 
a calumny, 168 } 
** Waterford ” glass, referred to, 83, 115, 117 
White Horse of Hanover, on glasses, 149 
White Rose of Stuart, on glasses, 149, 172 et seq. 
White Rose Society, badge of, 173 
“‘ White satin,” ‘‘ White tape,”’ slang names for 
“giniva” or “gin” in the eighteenth 
century, 123 
White-twist stem glasses described, 68 et seq. 
Wilkes, John— 
his writings and imprisonment, 147 
his release commemorated on glasses, 147, 149 
and on a spoon, 147, 149 
Wille, J. C., a picture by L. Tocqué, engraved 
by, in 1748, 206 
William III, King— 
brings Dutch artists and craftsmen to England, 
137, 155 
political glasses in commemoration of, 155 et seq. 
William IV, King, a memorial glass of, 143 
William III, Prince of Orange, K.G., his mar- 
riage to a princess of England, commemora- 
tion goblet of, 109 
Williamite political glasses— 
referred to, 109, 137, 147, I5I, 153 
described, 155 et seq. 
Wilmer, Miss Daisy, quoted, 33, 34 
Window-glass houses, output of, 2, 15, 17, 51, 
64, 107 et seq. 
“ Wing ” glasses, 7, 9 
Worcester, Battle of, referred to, 183 
Wrigley, W. J., collection, a glass in the sale of, 
169, 171 
Wrythen glasses, referred to, 8 
Wynns of Wynnstay, glass in the possession of, 
172 


York, Henry Stuart, Duke of, and Cardinal, 169 
et seq. 
Young, Dr., a glass in the collection of, 189, 191 
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